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~ Children involve a certain amount of social effort. 
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HERE are two sides to everything. [lome is undoubtedly the 
woman’s kingdom. But there is also a concert of nations out- 





side. No kingdom lives or dies to itself nowadays, as the Hague 
Conference proves; and she is wise 
who remembers this in looking well to 

Country vs. the ways of her household. 


Cty For example—a common ex- 
ample—the rent of a house or a flat 
plays a large part in the family budget. It is a temptation, from 
the breadwinner’s point of view, to buy or rent a lodge in the 
wilderness, or in a garden of cucumbers which can be raised after 
ofice hours. Out in the country, accessible only by trolley or train, 
the housewife will need few clothes and spend little or nothing on 
social life. It is alluring, in these days of the higher cost of living. 
But the early years of young couples are years of business and 
social opportunity. “ The world forgetting ”—a tempting and lofty 
phrase—is unfortunately completed in another vein—* by the world 
forgot.” And more than that, when the husband is all day in the 
city, and the wife remains with the vegetables (and generally with- 
out a cook) in the healthy seclusion of a near-farm, the two have 
been known to drift fatally apart. The example of many an up- 
from-poverty millionaire whose wife has scraped and saved and 
brought up the children, to be left for a younger woman later on, 
with only alimony to comfort her deserted years, is a modern warn- 
ing to Griseldas of to-day. 

Then the social whirl. It is a whirl, there is no denying it. It is 
not favorable to the contemplative life. But in most cities it is 
not wicked, and the people in it are just the busy, pleasant men and 
To keep even on the edge of it one 


very 











women one wants to know. 
must entertain; and the woman who does not make allowance for 
some sort of friendly hospitality in her budget is necessarily leaving 
herself outside the pale. It may be that tea and wafers are her 
limit—but tea and wafers she should have, conscientiously, in that 
case. 
It is all very 
well to withdraw oneself from the world; but suppose it) ends—as 
it has done before this—in one’s son marrying a chambermaid, or 
in one’s daughter running away with a man met on the street corner? 
Young people will have social life; they naturally do not want to 
forget the world, since they have not even known it. The best 
mother is she who sees to it that her boys and girls shall meet, in 
their own house, wholesome and pleasant companions, whom they 
can suitably associate with all their lives, as friendships and attach- 
ments spring up. 
Worldliness is an evil. 
abusing them, is commended ev¥en by the apostle. 


But using the things of this world, not 
Verbum sap! 





HEN a truly great man or woman dies, it will usually be 

found that a tremendous mass of admiring testimony comes in 
to show how many lives he or she has touched with a really friendly 
hand. And even in the sorrow and the 
loyalty shown when a _ reprehensible 
public character passes out, there is 
an object-lesson in the value of friend- 





The Power of 
Friendlessness 











¢s,.Every woman can have the power of friendliness, 


liness, though combined with quite un- 
desirable qualities as to leadership. To be a friend to many is to 
have a certain capacity of unselfishness, though other parts of life 
may be selfish. To have this capacity of wide friendship, and an 
unselfish and righteous life besides, is to become a power as in- 
evitably as the sun rises in the morning. 

Most women 
neglect it. It seems to be the nature of nine women out of ten, 
when they have a family and a household around them, to be care- 
less about outsiders. Sometimes, as the servants can testify, they 
are equally careless about part of their own household. There are 
women, with natural good qualities, with plenty of sympathy for 
their husbands and children, who can keep a cook for a year on 
the footing of a perfect stranger, and whose tradesmen and fellow 
townspeople are as shadows to them. There are also countless 
women who make a fetish of “ exclusiveness,” and consider friend- 
liness as a rather vulgar thing. A pond is certainly more exclusive 
than a river. A puddle is more exclusive than either—when one 
comes to carry out the analogy. 

Friendliness is fundamental, if one can get to it. From eats and 
dogs up to kings and queens, every creature wants a friend if it can 
get—and trust—one. Be a friend, and friends will spring up. A 
woman whose influence was felt more widely every year in public 
things died not long ago in an Eastern city. A magnificent bunch 


of roses was sent to her funeral, bearing the card, “ From a friend,” : 


and it was found to come from an Italian in the market, who sold 
fruit and vegetables, and with whom she had only dealt for a few 
years. He had felt the power of her friendliness, alien though he ° 


was in race and speech. It was said of another, a woman of great 
social gifts, that she was always perfectly and equally at ease, 
whether meeting a street child or the President. 
“ just folks ” to her, and so she won them all. 

Not the eynic, nor the eultivated critic, nor the fastidious eX- 
clusive, nor the selfish indifferent, wins out—but the friend. Whoso 
refuses to act on this turns away from power. 


They were all 





IME was when the woman of forty-five and over—not to say 
under—had little place in the world’s accounts, except as a 
cipher. She was, in the pathetic phrase, “ Youth 
was a woman’s asset. To-day, age is 


no longer young.” 





coming to be. A place is opening in 
modern life for the woman whose years 
have brought experience and judgment 
and training—a place so large that 
even the most trained observer of human society eannot tell how 
far its broadening horizon may yet extend. 


The Wise Woman 
and Her Age 











In every city and every commonwealth the men of ability and 
wealth are too busy attending to the problems of business and 
finance to give time to the city’s more human and intimate problems. 
The men of lesser ability, willing to take the small salaries and 
jobs of the city politician, are not capable of doing things as they 
should be done. Not graft, but incompeteney, causes most failure 
and inefficiency in publie work. The charities of every city, unable 
to get the important men, have taken the next best thing—the im- 
portant woman. The result has been illuminating. There is hardly a 
city to-day where some woman, or group of women, is not of high 
prominence and importance in unotiicially helping forward the solu- 
tion of municipal problems. The city looks to them, as the Teutonic 
tribes did to their “ wise women ” of-old. They advise, and in many 
cases they decide, on really vital public matters. Who has not heard 
of Chicago’s “ five maiden aunts,” affectionately so termed, who have 
had a hand in every measure of public betterment for years ? 

In a Chinese city, recently, the elders of the place brought gifts 
and greetings to a missionary who had been laboring among them 
for a decade. She had been wondering whether she had not worked 
too long, for her fortieth birthday had come, and the spring of 
youth was over. But the city fathers reassured her. 

“We bring you gifts,” they said, “for you have now reached years 
of judgment and wisdom, and your value is henceforth great.” 

Our American cities are getting a glimpse of the civie value of the 
“wise woman” who, after the personal cares and distractions of 


her youth are over, has attained a power of disinterested public 


service. Of all the soldiers of the common good she is the newest 
recruit—but she is already on her promotion. 


ARLY in the nineteenth century the poets discovered the out- 

door world. Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, 
Tennyson and Browning, became suddenly aware of the surpassing 
beauty of the world. Not that nature 
had not been of use to poets before. 
The Greeks were politely aware of it 
as a useful fund to draw on for 





The Revival 
of Nature 
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analogy and simile, and the Eliza- 
bethans constantiy alluded to it with careless misstatements, and 
the eighteenth-century poets condescended to nature wherever it 
was conventionalized and smoothed over by human art. They had 
a pretty affection for formal gardens nicely laid out, box hedges. 
well trimmed and trained by topiary art. Shakespeare, who knew 
everything, of course, also knew the banks whereon the wild 
thyme blows, and Milton enumerated names and aspects of the 
flowers with their quaint, enamelled eves. Marlowe, too, talked 
grandiloquently of sun and moon and stars in a way that showed 
he had rested but cursorily on the object. 

But the real love of the great, round, billowy surface of the 
globe, its seas and crags, mountains and vales and desert wastes, 
came in with the Victorians. Swinburne knew and loved the sea 
2s a man might love his wife or mother. So Wordsworth loved 
the mountains, and Shelley the sky with all its shifting scenery. 

The poets are always the pioneers of human feeling, and now 
humanity at large is in love with outdoor life and the aspects of 
nature. Great dukes climb mountains to chase the zest of life; ex- 
Presidents camp out in deserts; the rich motor all over Europe and 
love fresh air, even if they often miss the seenery: the poor go 
off on tramps and walking tours, and know the trees and birds 
and flowers. Even girls, who are the lust always to be admitted 
to life’s new discoveries, have turned to hockey, baskethall, and 
tennis. The theatre grows apace and fosters amateur talents, and 
masks and pageants help on the good cause. There are few dis- 
coveries that have so added to the joy of life as last century’s dis- 
covery of nature. 
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Te HERE had been an hour’s talk over 
OS, : 
A> certain maps and 
la a aN ‘ - ; 
Les mitted by Mr. Aversleigh to his 
™ associates, and left behind him as 
ihe closed the door of Mr. Mount- 
little very 
spot 


schedules  sub- 


/ castie’s hidden den—a 
different from the sumptuous 
library beyond, very different from 
the spacious down-town offices 
where fortunes had been made and lost and won again. 

“It’s said Mr. Madison, lifting his 
head at last. 

* Just such a scheme as no one but Aversleigh could 
head!” said John Summersfield. 


through? 


vreat, great,” 


work out. Great 


‘Can he 


carry it 





“ If he thinks he can, he can,” said Mr. Mounteastle. 
‘And with our help.” 

3ut you know he has been pretty well tied up in 
F., S., & A.—” 

“And it’s just that he proposes to bring into the 
system! Look at it! With F., S., & A., and with 
R. & L. and the auxiliaries, there’s a clear way from 
sea to sea, with no parallels, through rich country— 
I’ve a mighty mind to it.” 

And simple. Why did no one 


what say? 

“Oh, it’s great! 
see it before?” 

* Needed his grasp, his combination, his ideas. 1 
don’t think we ean afford to be left out of it. John,” 
said Mr. Mounteastle. 

* But it’s a risk. Any one else, and we might hesitate. 
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THE MAKING 
OF A FORTUNE 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


PICTURES BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


And there’s 
He’s as honest 


But Aversleigh works out the last detail. 
no subtlety in him; nothing held back. 
as spring-water.” 

“ Honest? Great Seott! If Jack Aversleigh isn’t 
honest there’s no truth on earth or in heaven, either!” 

It was after this conversation, which 
ginning of all his care and trouble, that Mr. Avers- 
leigh’s friends decided to go. into the affair with him 
—he a leader in the world of finance, but one who, like 
all other chiefs, was unable to dispense with the aid 
of lieutenants. 


was the be- 


Mr. Aversleigh certainly believed himself to be an 
honest man, and, as you may see, there was no one 
of his associates who would have challenged the be- 
lief. Born to money, he had swiftly doubled his patri- 
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mony many times over, while yet young, and always 
through honorable dealings. Honesty intuitively 
seemed to him at the root of civilization. He did not 
reason about it; it was a fact of one’s inner con- 
sciousness. That his father’s son could ever be any- 
thing but upright was an unthought-of impossibility. 
Other people recognized all this; they knew it as they 
knew the sun was in the heavens; and the men on the 
street-—meaning, of course, Wall Street—looked at 
him as at a tower of strength. 

It was not because he loved money that Mr. Avers- 
leigh remained in business, although he knew the value 
of money. He was well aware of the dangers he ran 
in the big deals whose excitements he so keenly rel- 
ished, as well as of the fact that no man ean consider 
himself safe as long as he is involved in such affairs. 
But he felt the impulse to work; and the things that 
afford pleasure to many men in no wise appealed to 
him. There was a certain amount of enjoyment in 
turning the elements to account in a yacht going 
like the wind, in an automobile going like a whirl- 
wind, but it did not compare with that of meddling 
with the fate of governments and thrones in the great 
money-markets of the world, with that of covering the 
face of a vast continent with a network of railways, 
and making them feeders of the great line which was 
to be the achievement of his life. 

But, for all this, Mr. Aversleigh loved people, and 
in general people loved him. He went into society, 
where certain anxious mothers made it pleasant for 
him; and on the whole he had been very well ‘satis- 
fied with his opportunities, with life, and with himself. 

That such a trifle as a little key, a key that was only 
a knife-edge of brass and steel, should upset his be- 
lief in his own honesty—this would no sooner have 
occurred to Mr. Aversleigh than that a fire-fly should 
make disturbance in the orbit of the sun. Nor would 
it have occurred to him, either, that the peace of years 
could be set aside and destroyed, this peace of his 
resting on such foundations, by a slip of a girl, how- 
ever delicate and charming. But then at that time 
he had not seen Emily. 

But when Mr. Aversleigh first saw Emily, in her 
white gown with a wreath of green leaves in her hair, 
hair that the wind fluttered in little tendrils, her arms 
full of roses from the garden, a trail of pink petals 
behind her showing the way she had come, he knew 
with a startled wonder that this was the one he loved; 
and he knew, moreover, as well as he knew afterward, 
that she valued all the adornments that heighten 
beauty. It seemed to him that he had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful; and he never changed his mind. As 
she flitted in and out among the green trees, with the 
others of the house-party of which he was one, and 
who had all come for tea in the edge of the woods, 
he felt as if she could hardly be of the same mould as 
himself and they. And it was not till he saw her eat- 
ing buttered toast with a relish that he fairly acknowl- 
edged her to be human. 

“I didn't know,” he said, glancing at her pointed- 
ly, “that dryads and their kind shared our mortal 
fare.” 

“You supposed they lived on honey-dew?” she said, 
and her voice, he thought, was like a flute. “ This 
dryad doesn’t. She likes good bread and butter and 
marmalade.” 

“ We used to read in our Latin school-books of gods 
coming down to feast with men. I suppose wood- 
nymphs could come as well as Jove and Mercury.” 

“ Every-day people are more to my mind,” she said. 
“ Yet, still—” 

“T thought so,” he said. “ You feel the cail of your 
kind! I shall see you vanishing round a tree soon into 
thin air.” 

“ How fine that would be, if one only could.” 

“To see you vanish? Not at all. Not to me, cer- 
tainly.” 

She laughed. “I am going to vanish now.” she said. 
And when she had gone, Mr. Aversleigh found that it 
had suddenly grown dark, and he had no more interest 
in the occasion. 

At dinner that night. Emily was too far away for 
Mr. Aversleigh to be happy; and his hostess, who knew 
what she was about in asking him there during Emily’s 
visit, saw his distraught condition with some satis- 
faction. It was Emily's first contact with the world 
outside the little village where she had passed her 
life with an old aunt; and it was well that Mr. 
Aversleigh should meet her in her sweet and primal 
freshness. 

But, unable to approach her that night, he found her 
again next day in her morning walk by the sea. A 
thick mist, pierced now and then by a determined sun- 
beam, hung over sky and shore; and, wrapped in her 
long white cloak, she all at once seemed to take shape 
trom that. 

“ Now I am sure of it!” he said, turning and going 
on beside ier. “ May I walk with you? Or perhaps 
they don’t walk; they are, it may be, borne along by 
the divine principle—” 

“ Isn’t—isn’t this a little—a little absurd?” she said 
hesitatingly, and not being very ready with badinage. 
“1 like such mornings as this,” she added, presently. 

“So do 1,” he said with meaning. “1 like to walk 
abroad and find—” 

“Such a shell as this is,” hastily stooping to pick 
up a pretty cockle. “ How dainty that is! And | 
have found garnets in the sand here. Really!” 

“Some of Kidd’s treasure, things he threw over to 
lighten the ship?” 

“Oh no, tiny things: hardly more than grains of 
sand; but with the red sparks in them. But everything 
is so strange and beautiful here! You know I have 
never seen the sea before. Look at that pebble, now— 
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SHE APPEARED TO HIM TO BE A PART OF THE SUNSHINE 


washed by the water it’s like a soft translucent jewel; 
but take it out and it is nothing but a stone.” 

Mr. Aversleigh questioned half angrily if this might 
not be a providential direction to him to leave things 
in their own environment. Take a plant grown in 
the shadow and set it out in the sun, ean it do any 
thing but wither’ And how would it be with this 
young thing if one transplanted her from the seclusion 
of her life to the full meridian of the life of cities and 
great fortunes’ But he shook the thought away like 
the drops of the mist on his sleeve. 

“It sometimes seems to me,” she went on, “as if 
Nature played at things, made—is it illusions ?—for her 
own amusement. Just look at the air, for instance, 
this morning—the mist, I mean. When the sun 
breaks out behind it, just as it is doing now, it is 
hke being inside a great opal.” 

“You love jewels, 1 see.” 

“Oh, to be sure! Every one does. And I never 
saw any, to speak of, you know, except my aunt’s 
one ring, till | came here and saw Mrs. De Morne’s 
emeralds, the splendid creatures!” 

“ T should think they were alive,” he said, with some 
amusement. 

“ They are beautiful enough to be alive. 
if, when God made the earti¥, he thought of just one last 
thing, and put the—the whole meaning—the—” 

“The concrete spirit of things?” 

“Into gems. Oh, T see you understand. 
most seems to be a spirit in them.” 

“The confined light of the crystal facets.” 

“Well, they seem to me to have a soul. As if, 
should you break them, you could see it, you would 
let it escape. Oh yes, even a bit of colored glass has 
delighted my heart, ever since I was a child. Really, 
you can’t always tell it from jewels,” she said, look- 
ing up with her great confiding eyes. 


It seems as 





There al- 





‘You must have enjoyed the stained glass of 
cathedrals, then,” he said. 

“Oh, L have never been abroad. It must be 
glorious!” 

Mr. Aversleigh 


second’s loss of time, that she should go abroad, that 


made up his mind, without a 
she should have jewels, that what part of the world 
he could command should be at her feet, provided she 
would let him put it there. 

Anything of that sort. however, seemed to be the 
last thing in Emily’s mind. She was no kinder to Mr 
Aversleigh than to any one else in her neighborhood. 
She had. so far as he could see, no thought of love 
or of marriage or of the future, but to be living sim 
ply in the delight of the present, full of the joy of 
youth and innocence. <A_ butterfly, flitting from 
flower to flower, and spreading its lovely wings in 
the sun, could have been hardly more careless concern 
ing to-morrow. And, of course, with every moment 
Mr. Aversleigh became more and more deeply im love 
And the elders of the party could not help seeing the 
state of his emotions, and knowing what a very ex- 
cellent’ thing—according to their way of looking at 
it—it would be for Emily—if only she also would 
think so—by their kind complicity gave him every op- 
portunity to make his suit during the rest of the 
summer, both in the numerous house-parties, where 
they met through the chances which are ordered by 
our friends, and when at last he found her in her own 
home. 

The autumn and the winter had passed by then; for 
Emily’s real shyness had had the effect of evasion; and 
he had been so uncertain of his fate that he had not 
put it to the touch. It was a couple of months since 
he had seen her: and, since brooding over the thought 
of her had given him such happiness, he- thrilled 


(Continued on page 668) 
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FRENCH HATS 


TYPICAL CONFECTIONS FROM THE CLEVER 
HANDS AND BRAINS OF THE BEST 
PARISIAN MILLINERS 


The predicted rule for the winter 1s a 
hat of strong color to accompany a dress 
of subdued tone. Royal blues and purples 
are among the pronounced colors in some 
of the more conspicuous new models made 
up in monotone, though several materials 
may be employed in one hat. Some of the 
new shapes call for rather elaborate trim- 
ming under the back brim, which may be 
of tulle in flower forms, silk in odd bows, 
or wide velvet ribbon with rather stiff 
loops. Thin velvets that repeat the cash- 
mere patterns of the summer are used for 
draped turbans similar to the tall one 
shown on this page. That, however, is 
draped with a heavy cashmere-patterned 
silk, with a single willow plume that rises 
like a cockade at the left side. 

The pretty model shown in the lower 
right-hand corner of this page is in soft 
wool beaver. It is trimmed with a royal- 
blue band and a spraying black feather. 
This type of hat is conventional, but it 
is of the sort which seems each season to 
reappear with some new touch and is always 
seen in smart gatherings. Of the turban forms, 
the fourth shown on this page is one of the most 
pleasing. It is of soft silk, crushable leather- 
colored braid, with a crush band of bronze and 








TURBAN OF DRAPED SILK 


S no two hats from the importers show 
A more than the most general resemblance 
to each other, it is not easy to resolve into 

classes the millinery which will be worn in 
the early winter months by fashionable 
women. At present the importers are show- 
ing towering turbans and squat small 
ones; some that are worn down over 
the eyes, and some that rest upon a flat 
inner crown and leave the fore- 
head unshaded. There are hat 
forms swathed tightly with silks 
and velvets, and others billowy 
with softly draped silks, nets, and 
tulles. 

Again, there are many having 
stretched plain surfaces of silk or 
cloth or velvet. These are given 
very little trimming. Every mil- 
liner is advancing the fabric hat 
and hats covered with full plumes. 
The tall turban shown in the oval 
in the left-hand corner of this 
page and the matinée toque shown 
also, and the more familiar hat 
form shown in the illustration in 
the middle of the page, are indica- 
tive of the latest millinery to appear. 
Many models shaped on the same general 
line as that in the centre of the page are 
covered with broadcloth, with leather, silk. 
or satin bands stitched over it. Patent 
leather also is used over cloth in this way. 
These hats follow the simplicity of the summer 
tailored hats of pongee and _ bengaline, of 
which descriptions have been given in preceding 
numbers. HAT OF ROYAL-BLUE VELVET AND CHANTILLY LACE 


blue silk, and one of the new blue ostrich 

feathers. The “new” ostrich feathers, by the 

way, are a little more ragged even than their 

predecessors, and more deformed; but it is ob- 

vious that fashion is slowly but surely com- 
ing back to the old curled form with 
the merest leaning toward the willow 
effect. - 

Stretched royal-blue velvet is the 
fabric used for the big hat pictured in 
the centre of the page. A black Chan- 
tilly lace flounce is dropped over the 
erown and secured to it with jet bands. 
Three large plumes trim the hat, which 
is rich in the extreme. Hats of this 
sort are to be worn with pavement-gray 
cloth or chiffon dresses for the street, 
or with such neutral-tinted gowns for 

the restaurant or theatre. 
Theatre hats, as a rule, are modelled 
somewhat after the Beatrice Cenci head-dress. 
This is a wound turban without trimming. 
Toques that resemble the one shown in the lower 
THEATRE HAT OF GOLD TISSUE AND STEEL left-hand corner of this page, appeal to many 


TOQUE OF LEATHER-COLOR 


women of taste and will probably be ve ‘ 


among the enduring styles of the 
winter. That shown in the picture is 
of old-gold tissue, of which material 
the petalled rosette at the side is 
formed. The latter is centred with a 
eabochon of drilled gilt and _ steel, 
and a tassel of these two metals de- 
pends from it. Many black lace 
and net hats of this general type 
are also being shown which have 
steel and jet ornaments, and all 
are worn in the tilted way shown 
in the picture. 
Several importers are showing a 
French hat that suggests the Eng- 
lish walking hat, with high velvet- 
faced brim, that rises flat at the 
sides and the back to the height 
of several inches, but diminishes 
to a mere nothing in the front, 
where the space is filled in with a 
soft knot of silk or velvet. <A 
bunch of big, outward-projecting 
plumes rises at the back of such 
hats and droops very slightly 
toward the hair below. 
A pale yellow felt of this sort is 
among the attractive Paris inventions. 
The velvet-faced brim rises very high, so 
that only the yellow crown top is seen. A 
big black willow plume drapes this por- 
tion, rising from the back as 
do the feathers in the centre 
illustration on this page. 
This hat, with its simple 
lines and dark tone, is 
in excellent taste. 


PLAIN WALKING HAT OF BLUE VELVET 
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FOLDS OF BLUE VELVET; BLACK FEATHERS 


KLT hats? Yes, there are a few this 
F sear, but they are in the minority 

among the first models shown. 
Some are so over-worked with satin 
strips, or leather bands, or so hidden 
under crown or brim trimming, 
that only a very little of the felt 
is seen. Some of the most unusual 
of them rise into a “ stove-pipe ” 
shape with little or no brim; 
others lean to the jockey forms 
which are now considered the 
proper hat shapes for the younger 
equestriennes. 

Perhaps the newest of all the 
felt and plain velvet shapes are 
the sailor forms with wide round 
brims which roll slightly and sug- 
gest, in the much-trimmed ex- 
amples, the Gainsborough. These 
have a high wide crown that rises 
squarely about four inches all 
round. ‘These shapes are seen, too, in 
the furry beavers, which occasionally 
are trimmed only with a crown band of 
military braid, having tassels of the same 
character that droop over the brim at the 
back. 

We shall probably see by the beginning of 
December a return to the useful fur toque and 
the fur-edged motor bonnet. Early velvet morn- 
ing hats are built up on lines similar to those 
of the prune velvet hat shown on this page in 
the upper right-hand corner. ‘The feathers 
massed on this hat are of the same shade as 
the velvet. The brim is lower on the one side 








J 


than the other, and the hat sets down well over 
the coiffure. Purple, royal, and Blériot blue are 


spicuous, and the royal blue by far the more 
numerous. 
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the colors of the first of the monotone hats to 
be exhibited. The purple ones are the most con- 


A novel trimming is employed upon the black 
beaver hat shown below. It consists of a white 
velvet searf. This idea is being repeated by 
smart hatters, who are adding a white searf to 
blue hats or purple ones, and sometimes 
even a brilliant red one to a black hat. 
The model shown in the centre of the 
page illustrates another odd idea of the 
incoming season. The hat is of black felt, 
with fitted and stitched strips of white 
cloth on the under-brim of felt. Between 
the strips a mere line of the black felt 
shows. Two white roses and their foliage 
are placed at the front of the crown over 
the join of the crown band. This band 
is of white cloth, embroidered in black. 

An idea advanced by one hatter con- 
sists of a polished beaver hat with white 
ribbons stitched around the under-brim, 
and a crown puff of white velvet finished 
with a shirred edge where it is brought 
over the crown. The sole trimming is a 
large rosette of black and white velvet 
ribbon, which forms a_ heading for a 
black, glossy feather mount. 

Some of the new shapes suggest a hood 











or bonnet. These are supposably for 
motor use; but, like the new overcoats, they are 
being seized upon at once for general wear, and 
modified accordingly. Fur and velvet edges and 
pompons, together with bunches of ostrich tips, 
trim some of these nondescript hats which are 
being offered for schoolgirls as well as for their 


PRUNE VELVET WITH MATCHING PLUMES ™~ { 


round-brimmed, The entire brim is cased oO ; 
in a loose puff of net or tulle, through 


which the wire frame is visible. The Axe, 
outer wire of the frame is rolled with ae 
velvet, and haloes the face prettily oN 
About half-way between the crown 3 é 
and the brim edge on the undet We: Dv 
side a bias searf of satin is se . 


Q \ 
cured, which, in the front, is ‘ 
formed into a The } 

\ 





smart bow, 

brim is pressed back in the front 
and slightly upward at the left 
side, so that the appearance from cad ) 
the front is of a double tulle pull TN 
(divided by the searf) surround 
ing the face. The crown is a soft @ 
tulle puff. No other trimming is a 
seen witn these hats save the head rad 7 
of a smart hatpin. Be 

There is a new bolero turban 8 \ 
which will probably prove popula) ks 
for morning wear. It is made of | 
felt, with a closely turned-up round ff 
brim that rises to the height of the 
crown. Between the brim and the 
crown a band of velvet is inserted, though ; 
only a rim of it is seen. At the left side LA 
of the front is a four-winged velvet bow. ill 





aA 


The brims of such boleros are an even four 
inches deep, but their circular form is varied by 
drapings of ribbon or of feathers. 


BLACK AND WHITE HAT WITH WHITE ROSES Sharp or softly dented brims are to be ob \| 












served on every hand. 
older sisters. There are also the wide-brimmed } | 
hats, the brim turned up in cowboy fashion and 
fastened against the crown under a large rosette \ | 
or pompon. These cannot be called new, | \ } 
\ 


since the late summer saw many such hats 
in tailored pongee; but they are popular 
and becoming to many, hence their new 
vogue in velvet and winter fabrics. 

Among the individual “creations” otf 
the year, of which a description may br 
helpful, is a net theatre hat and a 
brimmed “ stove-pipe” shape which 
points backward when on the head and 
is provided with a rolling front brim. 
The latter is a millinery curiosity at 
present, but within a week after the 
first of this form was shown dozens 
of others appeared, and it will doubt- 
less prove popular. 

One of the prettiest variations of 
this hat is given three crown felds of 
velvet (with the fold edge uppermost), 
and is trimmed in the back with an 
cnormous winged bow of velvet. Two jewelled 
cabochons are affixed to the crown bands at 
the sides, and the rolled front brim is faced 
with a tailored cloth band. The stitching lines 
on. the facing are perhaps three-eighths of an 
inch apart. 


BLACK BEAVER WITH WHITE VELVET SCARF The net theatre hat of the moment is wide and BLACK SILK WITH VELVET, LACE AND FEATHERS 
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CHAPTER XXII 

~ ure trembled on the air like the 
Ay UA vibrations of a chord struck from 
qy Coming as a 


Mh, some celestial harp. C 
4 divine gift, the first autumnal 


fe » frost had lighted upon Paris dur- 


> APTURE gilded the world; rapt- 
BEN 





4 3 ing the night; fainting August 
PQ haa died, and with the dawn, 





PO olde n September had been born. 
waiting at the foot of the Cour la Reine, 


Blake, 
consumed with anticipation, drank in the sweet fresh- 
ness of the morning as though it were a draught of 
crossing the Place de la Concorde, lifted 
pulses, to 


wine; Maxine, 
her face to the sky, striving to quiet her 
hot cheeks in the wash of gentle air. 
none could hinder its ap- 


cool her 

Her hour had arrived; 
proach, as none could mar its beauty. She scarcely 
recognized the earth upon which she trod; the fierce 
excitement, the melting tenderness of her moods, 
warred until emotion ran riot and the sifting of her 
feelings became a task impossible. 

She passed the spot where eight months earlier Max 
had saluted the flag of France. Her heart leaped; her 
glance, flying before her, discovered Blake waiting at 
his appointed place, and in an instant all her wild 
sensations were suspended. 

She moved quickly onward until Blake’s presence was 
tangible to all her until suspense was en- 
gulfed in actuality, and his hands holding her hands, 
his eyes smiling into hers, until joy was singing about 
her in the air, a song so triumphant, so penetrating 
that it drowned all whispering of the heart, all mur- 
murings of to-morrow or of yesterday. Tears welled 
into her eyes, her fingers clung to his. While Blake, 
truly for the first 


senses 


seeming to himself to see her 
time, devoured her with his gaze. 

Standing in the full light. she was a tall, slight 
veiled, gloved, shod 
-and as 


girl, exquisitely if simply dressed 
as befitted a fastidious woman of the world- 
he gazed on her one thought possessed him, one 
thought awed and intoxicated him. She, who typified 
all beauty—whose fragrance—had 
called to him, chosen him as her servant. At?! the 
romance stored up through generations welled within 
him; in all truth he would have died for her at that 
moment as enthusiastically as any ancestor of his had 
died for his faith. Heedless of passing glances, liv- 
ing his own life with an ardor of perfection, he lifted 
her hands and kissed them. 

* Princess!” 

The sound of his voice went through her; she laugh- 
ed, to break the sob that caught her throat; she 
looked up, unashamed of the tears trembling on her 
lashes. 

* Monsieur Ned!” 

“Oh, why the * Monsieur ’?” 

*Why the * Princess ’?” 

They both smiled. 

* Maxine!” 

‘Mon ami! 


presence was a 


Mon cher ami!” It thrilled her to the 
heart to say the words; she glanced at him half fear- 
fully, breaking in upon the second’s silence, lest he 
should have time to think. “ Ned, tell me! It is 
true—all this? I am not asleep? It is not a dream?” 

He pressed her hands. “ Look round you! It is 
morning.” 

“Yes, it is morning!” she said. “We have all 
the day!” 

‘We have all the day,” 
be spent?” 

Then she turned to him, all graciousness, her young 
face lifted to the light. “Ah, you must decide. | 
do not wish even to think; the world is so—how do 
you say—enchanted ?” 

He laughed in sheer delight a* her charming, plead- 
ing smile, her charming pleading hesitation; he caught 
at her mood with swift intuition. 

“That’s it! The world is enchanted! Away be- 
hind us is the Dreaming Wood. What do you say? 
Shall we go and seek the Sleeping Beauty?” 

She nodded silently. He was so perfectly the Blake 
of old—the Blake who understood. 

“Then the first thing is to find a magic 
We must have nothing so mundane as a carriage drawn 
by horses. A magic coach that travels by itself!” 
He signalled to a passing taxi, and involuntarily she 
gave a little laugh of joy. 


he echoed. ‘“ How shall it 


eoach! 
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‘Drive to the Pré Catelan, and drive slowly!” he 
directed; then he handed her to her seat with all the 
courtliness proper to the occasion, and they were off, 
wheeling up the long ineline toward the Are de 
Triomphe. 

They were silent while the chauffeur made a way 
through the many vehicles, and past the crowds of 
pedestrians that infest the entrance to the Bois; but 
as the way grew clearer—as the spell of the trees, of 
vistas and glimpsed water began to weave 
hand gently upon 


the green 
itself—Maxine turned and laid her 
Blake's. 

*Mon cher! How good you are!” 

He started, thrilling at her touch. 

* My dearest! 

‘In coming to me like this—” 

He caught her hand quickly. ‘“ Don’t!” he said. 
‘Don’t! It isn’t right—from you to me. You 
never doubted that I’d come? You knew I’d come?” 

‘Yes; I knew.” 

‘Then that’s all right?” He pressed her hand, he 
smiled, he reassured her by all the subtle, intangible 
ways of lovers. She allowed her hand to lie passive 
in his until all too soon their chauffeur swept his 
cab abruptly to the left, sped past a bank of shrubbery, 
and drew up, with a creaking of brakes, before the 
restaurant. 

Everywhere was light, silence, and, best boon of all, 
an unexpected solitude—a solitude that invested the 
white building with a glamour of unreality, and con- 
verted the slight-stemmed, moss-grown trees into spell- 
bound sentinels. 

“ Here is the Sleeping Castle!” said Blake. “ Look! 
Even the waiters doze, until we come to wake them!” 
He handed her to the ground, gave his orders to the 
chauffeur, and as the cab disappeared into some un- 
seen region they mounted the wide steps. 

“Monsieur desires déjeuner?” A sleek waiter dis- 
engaged himself from his brethren and came persua- 
sively forward. At this early hour everything at the 
Pré Catelan was soft and soothing; later in the day 
things would alter, the service would be swift and 
unrestful, the swish of motor-cars and the hum of 
voices would break the spell, but at this hour of noon 
Paris, for some obscure reason, ignored the fruitful 
oasis of the Bois, and peace lay upon it like balm. 

‘How charming! Oh, but how charming!” The ex- 
clamation was won from Maxine as her glance skim- 
med the palms, the glittering glasses, and the white 
table-linen, and rested upon the spacious windows that 
convey the fascinating impression that one whole wall 
of the room has been removed, and that the ranged 
trees outside with their satiny green stems actually 
commune with the gourmet as he eats his meal. 

“It’s what you wanted, isn’t it?” Blake’s pleasure 
in her pleasure was touching. Every look, every ges- 
ture manifested his thought for her. 

‘It is wonderful!” she said, gently. 

“Good! And now, what is the meal to be? Dragon’s 
wings en casserole? Or moonbeams, surprise?” 

She laughed, and through the glance she gave him 
there stole a flash of mischief. 

‘What do you say, mon ami, to 
femme ’?” 

She watched for a gleam of remembrance, but he 
was far too engrossed in the present to recall the 
trivialities of the past. He gave the order without 
a thought save to do her will. 

Delay was inevitable, and while the meal was cook- 
ed they wandered into the open and visited the farm 
at the rear of the restaurant, conjuring tne farm-like 
traditions of the place after the accepted custom— 
laughing like children as they entered the sweet- 
smelling shadowy cow-shed, stroking the sleek, soft- 
breathing cows as hundreds had stroked them before, 
amusing themselves over the antics of the monkey 


Good?” 


*poulet Lonne 


chained beside the door. 

It was all very sweet: the illusion of Areadia was 
charmingly rendered, and they returned to the restau- 
rant, happy and meal. 
That meal from its first morsel was raised above com- 
mon things, for was it not the first time Blake had 
broken bread with Maxine? And what true lover ever 
forgets the rare moment when all the sweet joys 
of intimacy are foreshadowed in the serving of his 
lady with no matter what triviality of meat or bread, 
or water or wine? The points of the affair are so 
slight and yet so tremendous, for are they not sacra- 
mental—a typifving of things unspeakable? 

No intimate word was spoken; but at such times 


hungry. in search of their 





looks speak—more poignantly still, hearts speak—and 
their gay voices, as they laughed and talked and 
laughed again, held notes that the ear of the waiter 
never caught, and their silences vibrated with mean- 
ing. 

At last the meal was over; they rose and by one 
consent looked toward the spacious world outside. 

‘Shall we go into the gardens?” Blake put the 
question; Maxine bent her head in silence. 

Softly and assiduously their sleek waiter bowed them 
to the door, and they passed down the shallow steps 
into the slim shadows of the trees. 

‘How exquisite!” whispered Maxine, as if a breath 
might break the spell. ‘ Look at those yellow but- 
terflies above the flowers! They are the only moving 
things.” 

‘It is the place of the Sleeping Beauty, sweet! 
It is the place of love.” Blake took her hands again 
and kissed them; then, with a gentle, enveloping ten- 
derness, he drew her to him, looking into her face but 
not attempting to touch it. 

*My sweet, I have come back. 
to do with me?” 

She did not answer; she lay quite still within his 
arms, her half-closed eyes lingering on the garden 
—on the white roses, the clustering mignonette, the 
hovering yellow butterflies. 

“What are you going to do with me?” His voice 
it thrilled her, as his touch thrilled. 
dewy with the beauty of the 


What are you going 


was very low, 
She lifted her eyes, 
world. 

‘Wait!’ she whispered. “ Oh, 

“T have waited.’ 

Ah, but a little longer!” 

* But, my love. my dear one—” 

She stirred in his embrace; she turned with a 
swift passion of entreaty, putting her hand across 
his mouth. 

“Ned! Ned! I know. 
me! Shut your eyes and your ears. 
day; think there will be no to-morrow. 
moment! Give me my one hour!” 

She pleaded as if for life, her body vibrating, her 
eyes beseeching him; and his answer was to press her 
hand harder against his lips, and to kiss it fervently. 
He gave no sign of the struggle within him—the doubt 
that encompassed him. Something had been demanded 
of him, and he gave it loyally. 

“There was no yesterday, there will be no to-mor- 
row!” he said. “ But to-day is ours!” 

It was the perfect word, spoken perfectly; Maxine’s 
eyes drooped in supreme content, her lips curled like 
a pleased child’s. 

* Ah, but God is good!” she said; and with a child’s 
supreme sweetness, she lifted her face for him to kiss. 


wait!” 


But do this great thing for 
Forget yester- 
Hold this one 


The hour was sped, the day past; night with 
its dark wings covered the eastern sky and, one by 
one, the stars came forth—stars that gleamed like 
silver in the light sharpness of the September air. 

Having closed eyes to the world at the Pré Catelan. 
Maxine and Blake had lengthened the coil of their 
dream as the day waxed. Three o’clock had seen 
them driving into the heart of the Bois, and late 
afternoon had found them wandering under the for- 
mal, interlaced trees in the gardens of the Petit 
Trianon. At Versailles they dined, falling a little 
silent over their meal, for neither could longer hold at 
bay the sense that events impended; that all paths. 
however devious, however touched by the enchanter’s 
wand, lead back by an unalterable law to the world 
of realities. 

With a pathetic, unspoken anxiety they clung to 
the last moment of this meal; and when coffee had 
been partaken of, Maxine demanded yet another cup. 

A silence nee of full five minutes—then 
Blake, yielding once more to the craving for the 
solace of contact, put his hand over hers. 

“ Now. mon cher!” In the dim light she looked 
very tall and slight. but possessed of a curious dig- 
nity. All the animation had left her face; beneath 
the eyes were shadows. and in the eyes a tragie sad 
ness—the sadness that the soul creates for itself. 

Blake rose also, and side by side, very quietly, they 
left the restaurant. In the street outside, the cab that 
had asgisted in the day’s adventures still waited their 
pleasure. 

He handed her to her place. then paused. 
upon the step. 





his foot 











ee en 


eer. 







































And now. liege lady— where 
She looked at him gravely and answered without a 
emor, “ To Max's studi 
Surprise iW surprise touched him howed not at 
upon his face He gave the order quietly and ex 
itty, and took tis place beside her 
You are cold. sweet * 
Shit shook her head. 
fhrough the cool night they drove, under the jewel 
cloak of the sky. 
Blike did not speak or move again until the city 
. close about them: then, with a gesture that 
rtled her by its unexpectedness, he drew from his 
nd the signet ring he always wore—a ring tamiliat 
Max as the stones of the rue Miiller-—and slipped 
over her third finger. 
tntil | may give vou something worthy! he said 
Oh, Ned!” She started as the ring slipped into 
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place, and her voice trembled with fear and supe1 
stition and pain. 
He pressed her hand. “ Don’t refuse it! The ring 


is the emblem of the eternal, and all my thoughts 
or you belong to eternity.” 

No more was said; they skimmed through the 
familiar ways until Maxine could have cried aloud for 
vrace; at last they stopped at the corner of the rue 
\ndré de Sarte. 

She stood aside as Blake dismissed the cab; she 
knew that, had speech been demanded of her then, 


she could not have brought forth a word, so parched 
were her lips, so impotent her tongue. 

On the fifth floor. she went forward and opened the 
door of Max’s apartment. Within, all was dark and 
quiet, and Blake, loyally following her, passed without 
comment through the tiny hall, on into the little 
salon where the light from the brilliant sky made 
Visible the pathetically familiar objects—the old cop 
per vessels, the dower chest, the leathern armchair. 

Stepping through the shadows, Maxine took his hand 
and drew him toward the window. Her own hand 
was icy cold and, as he yielded to its pressure. he 
could feel it tremble. Reaching the old chair, she 
touched his shoulder, gently compelling him to sit down. 
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* Ned, 
sounded 
But 
patient a 

She had 


hands 


BAZAR 


the 
seer to yon 


Will 


she said, and to her own ears word 


Infinitely tar away is very 


mad vou have a great patience vou in 


little longer 


withdrawn behind the chair. laving both 


hey upon has shoulders. and as =i het 


spoke 


voice shook inoan inconquera ble nervousness het 


whole body shook 


“My sweet! He turned quickly and looked up at 
her “What ois all this Why are you torturing 
yourself! For God’s sake, let us be frank with each 
other 

But she pressed his shoulders convulsively. “ Wait! 


Wait! It is onty a little moment now I implore you 
wait!” 

He sank back. and as moa dream he felt her tingers 
release them hold and heard her move gently back 
across the room: then, overwhelmed by the burden of 
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of a spent runnet It spoke a thousand. things, ana 
With its vibrations trembling upon les lip \laxine 
came round the chair and Bilal ooking up iw Mas 

May of old. Max of the earet clot he the clipped 
Vaving locks 

He sprang te ha leet hie tured at ft tpypearitven 
until his eve erew woes ot oaalls dee ud Was, Vy 
Cen very softly to himsell My God! \nd then 
uoain, “My Cionl! 

It Was Maxine Who opened the floodgates of 
emotion Maxine who, with wide gesture and br ken 
voice, dressed the situation in words 

“Now it is over! Now it is) tinished—the whok 
toolish play! Now vou have vour. sight ind your 


liberty to hate me! Tlate me! 


“Aly God! 


late me! 


Whispered Blake again, not hearing het 
preeme his thoughts towet he is a Wakine man tries 
Lor pores dream My God! 


j 
4 
4 
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“SOUVENIR CHARMANT DU PREMIER JOUR DAMOUR!” 


that him. he leaned forward. bow 
ing his face upon his hands. 

Minutes passed many, he 
attempt to reckon—then again the hushed steps sound 
ed behind him. the sense of a gracious presence made 
itself felt. 


Instinctively he 


dread oppressed 


how few, how made no 


attempted to but as before. 


Maxine’s hands were laid upon his shoulders, pressing 


rise, 


him back into his seat. He saw her hands in the 
starlight: he saw the glint of his own ring: then he 
heard her speak. 

* Ned!’ 

“ Dear one?’ 

“It is dim. here in this room. but you know me? 
Your soul sees me?” Her voice* was shakine so that 


her words sobbed like notes upon an instrument strung 
to breaking pitch 


My dear one! My dear one! His voice, too, was 
sharp and pained: he strove to turn in his ehair. but 
she restrained him 

“No! No! Savy it without looking. You know me’ 
I am Maxine?’ 

“Of course you are Maxine!” 

* Ah!” 

It was a short. swift sound like the sobbing breath 


Phe reiteration maddened her She suddenly caught 
his arm, forcing him into contact with het Do not 
speak to yourself! she cried ‘Speak to me! Say 


all you think! Hate me! Hate me! 

Then at last he broke through the confusion of lis 
mind, startling her as such men will always startle 
women by their innate singleness of thought 

“ Hate you?” he said. “ Why, in God's name, should 
I hate you? 

Because it is just 
That I should hate vou, beeause | have been a 
fool? I do not see that 

‘But. Ned! Then, suddenly, at its sharpest. her 
voice broke; she threw herself upon her knees br 
side the chair, and sobbed 

And then it was that Blake showed himself Kneel 
ing down beside her, be put both arms about the 
bovish figure and, holding it close, poured forth 
not questions, not reproaches, not protestations—but 
a stream of compassion 

“ Poor child! Poor child! Poor child! What 
fool I've been! What a brute I’ve been!” 

But Maxine sobbed passionately on. shrinking away 
from him, as though his touch were pain 

‘My child! My child! How foolish | have been, 
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but how foolish you have been, too! Now you are going 
to give with both hands—I am to have my friend and 
my love as well. It is very wonderful. Oh, sweet, 
don’t fret! Don’t fret! See how simple it all is! 
At first I thought the earth was reeling round me, 
but I know now that ’twas only my own brain that 
reeled; and I know, too, that subconsciously I must 
always have recognized you in Max—for | never treat- 
ed Max as a common boy, did I? Did I, now? I 
always had a queer—a queer respect for him. Dear 
one, see it with me! See it with me? My love! My 
little friend! Max—Maxine!” 

It was not to be borne. She wrenched herself free— 
and sprang to her feet, confronting him with a pale 
face down which the tears streamed. 





“T am not your love! 1am not your friend! I am 
not your Max—or your Maxine!” 
Swift as she, he was on his feet—his bearing 


changed, his manhood recognizing the challenge in 
her voice, his instinct of possession alive to combat it. 

“Not mine?” he said; and to Maxine, standing 
white and frail before him, the words seemed to have 
all the significance of life itself. 

She shook her head. throwing back her shoulders, 
clasping her hands behind her, unconsciously taking 
on the attitude of defiance. 

* And why not?” 

She trembled for an instant, then met his eyes. 

“ Because I will belong to no one. I must possess 
myself.” 

He stared at her. “ But it is not given to any one 
to possess himself! How can you separate an atom 
from the universal mass?” 

* An atom may detach itself—” 

“And fall into space! Is that self-possession? 
But, my God! are we going to split hairs? Maxine! 
Maxine!” He came close to her and put out his arms, 
but with a fierce gesture she evaded him; then, as 
swiftly, she caught his hand. 

“Oh, Ned! Oh, Ned! Can’t you see?” 

“No!” said Blake, simply. “I cannot.” 

Listen! Then listen! I know myself for an in- 
dividual—for a definite entity; I know that here— 





here, within me’—she struck her breast—‘I have 
power—power to think—power to achieve. And how 
do you think that power is to be developed?” She 


paused, looking at him with burning eyes. “ Not by 
the giving of my soul into bondage—not by the sub- 
merging of myself in another being. That night in 
Petersburg I saw my way—the hard way, the lonely 
way! Oh, Ned!” She stopped again, searched his 
face, but his face was pale and immobile—curiously, 
unnaturally immobile. 

With a passionate gesture she flung his hand from 
her. “Oh, it is so cruel! Can’t you see? Can’t you 
understand? I left Russia to make a new life: I 
made myself a man, not for a whim, but as a symbol. 
Mentally, I am as good a man as you are.” 

“Ten times a better man,” said Blake, startlingly. 
For I know the 





“But not near so good a woman. 
highest thing—and you do not.” 

“ The highest thing?” 

“ Love.” 

“ Ah!” She threw up her hands in despair and walk- 
ed to the window, looking up blankly at the stars. 
Then, suddenly, she spoke again, tossing her words 
back into the room. 

“| suppose you think I am happy in this?” 

He was silent. 

“I suppose you think I find this heaven—” 

At last he answered. He came across to her; he 
stood looking at her with his strange new expres- 
sion of inscrutability. 

“Oh, little Maxine,” he said, “why should you 
misjudge me? Little Maxine, who could be taken in 
my arms this minute and carried away to my castle 
like a princess of old—but who would break her heart 
over the bondage! I haven’t much, dear one, to justify 
my existence—but the gods have given me intuition. 
I do not think you are in heaven.” 

He waited a moment, while the stars looked down 
impartially upon the white domes of the church and 
the beacons of pleasure in the city below. 

“Maxine! Shall I say the things for you that you 
want to say?” 

She bent her head. 

“Well, first of all, God help us! the world is a 
terrible tangle; and then you have a strange soul that 
has never yet half revealed itself. You sent me away 
from you because you feared love; you called me back 
because you feared your fear—” 

“No! No! You are reasoning now, not justifying! 
You are entrapping me!” 

“pm It" 

“Yes; and I refuse to be entrapped! I know love; 
I know all the specious things that love can say—the 
talk of independence, the talk of equality! But I 
know the reality, too. The reality is the absolute an- 
nihilation of the woman—the absolute merging of 
her identity.” 

“So that is love?” 

“That is love.” 

He stood looking at her with a long profound look of 
deep restraint, of great sadness. 

* Maxine,” he said at last, “you have many gifts 
—a high intelligence, a young body, a strong soul, but 
in the matter of love you are a little child. To you, 
love is barter and exchange; but love is not that. 
Love is nothing but a giving—an exhaustless giving of 
one’s very best.” 

She tried to laugh. 
give!” 

“No, sweet. you should not. You cannot know 
the privileges of love, for you do not know love.” 


“T understand! I should 
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“Oh, Ned! How cruel! How cruel!” 

“You do not know love”—he spoke very gently, 
without any bitterness—“ and I do know it, for it has 
grown in me day by day in these long months away 
from you.” 

Still she gazed at him. “I do not understand,” she 
said, in a frightened whisper. 

““ Never mind, sweet! It doesn’t matter if you never 
understand. Just give me credit for one saving 
grace.” 

He spoke lightly, as men speak when they are 
bankrupt of hope; then, with a sudden breaking of 
his stoicism, he caught her in his arms, straining 
her close, kissing her mouth, talking incoherently as 
if to himself. , 

“Oh, Maxine! Little faun of the green groves! If 
you could know! But what am I, that I should en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven?” 

His ecstasy frightened her; she struggled to free 
herself. 

“What is it?” she asked. “ What is it?” 

“Just love—no more, no less! Good-by! Good- 
by! Take your life—make it what you will. But 
know always that one man at least has seen heaven 
in your eyes.” Again he held her to him, his whole 
life seeming to flow out upon his thoughts, to en- 
velop her; then his arms relaxed, and very gravely he 
took, first one of her hands, and then the other, kissing 
each in turn. 

* Maxine!” 

“ Ned?” The word faltered on her lips. 

“Nothing,” he said. “But that I wanted you to 
say my name. Good-by now! Don’t fret for me! 
After all, everything is as it should be.” 

She stood before him, the conqueror. All precon- 
ceptions had been scattered; she had not even won 
her laurels, they had been placed at her feet. And all 
the pomp and circumstance she could summon to her 
triumphing was a white face, a drooping head, and 
speechless lips. 

“Good-by, Maxine!” The words cried for re- 
sponse and by a supreme effort she summoned her 
voice from some far region. 

“* Good-by!” 

He did not kiss her hand again, but, bending his 
head, he solemnly kissed his own ring, lying cold 
upon her finger. 


XXIII 


ALL was finished. Mystery was at an end. The 
pilgrim’s staff had been placed in Maxine’s hand, her 
feet set toward the great white road. She leaned 
back against the window of the salon and her mental 
eyes scanned that road—the coveted road of freedom, 
the way of splendid isolation—and in a vague, dumb 
fashion she wondered why the whiteness that had 
gleamed like snow in the distance should take on the 
hue of dust seen at close quarters. She wondered why 
she should feel so absolutely numb—why life, with 
its exuberances of joy and sorrow, should suddenly 
have receded from her as a tide recedes. 

She was above the world, removed from care; 
and all she knew was that she would have given her 
heart for one moment of the hot human grief that had 
seared her not six months ago. 

She turned from the trees, turned from the stars, 
and moved back into the unlighted room. All was 
quiet and dim; she stumbled against the armchair 
and recoiled as though a friend had touched her in- 
opportunely; then she passed blindly onward, finding 
the little hall, finding the outer door with groping 
hands. 

Outside was a deeper darkness, for here no starlight 
penetrated; but M. Cartel’s door was ajar and through 
the opening came a streak of lamplight and the hum 
of voices. 

Pausing; Maxine caught the deep, humorous tones 
of M. Cartel himself, broken first by another voice, 
quick, tense, typically Parisian, then by the light 
laugh of Jacqueline. 

Another laugh, full and contented, came to her ear, 
then the opening of the piano and the masterful strik- 
ing of a chord. 

A murmur of pleasure gave evidence of an audience, 
and instinctively she moved forward, as a wanderer on 
a dark night draws near to a lighted dwelling. Gain- 
ing the door, she softly pushed it open, as M. Cartel 
executed a roulade, which melted into a brilliant piece 
of improvisation. 

No one commented upon her entry. The little Jac- 
queline glanced round once, smiling a quick welcome. 

M. Cartel played on. He had forsaken improvi- 
sation now, and was interpreting magnificently. 

Then at last Maxine, sitting in her corner, saw Jac- 
queline bend over the shoulder of M. Cartel, her hair 
shining like sun rays as the candlelight caught it; she 
saw her whisper in his ear, saw him look up, nod in 
abrupt acquiescence, then saw his square-tipped fingers 
lift for an instant from the keys, and descend again 
to a series of new chords. 

A little murmur of interest passed over the listeners. 
Maxine, in her shadowed seat felt her heart leap 
tumultuously as the little Jacqueline, her arm naively 
round the shoulder of M. Cartel, her blond head thrown 
back, began to sing the first lines of the duet in 
Louise: 
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“Depuis le jour od je me suis donnée, toute fleurie 
semble ma destinée. 
Je crois réver sous un ciel de féerie, l’Ame encore 
grisée de ton premier baiser!” 


And M. Cartel, lifting his head, broke in with the 
single electric ery of Julian the lover, “ Louise!” 


Then, as if answering to the personal note, Jacque- 
line melted into Louise’s sweet admission of absolute 
surrender: 


“ Quelle belle vie! 
Je suis heureuse! trop heureuse . 
délicieusement, 
Au souvenir charmant du premier jour d’amour!” 


. . et je tremble 


Jacqueline had no extraordinary voice, but music 
was native to her being, and she sang as birds sing, 
with a true, light sweetness exquisite to the ear. 


“—-souvenir charmant du premier jour d’amour!” 


The declaration came to the listeners with a pure 
sincerity; it abounded in simplicity, in youthfulness. 
in conviction. A quiver ran through Maxine, her 
numbed senses vibrated. It suddenly appeared that 
out of all the world, one thing alone was of sig- 
nificance—the close following of this song, the appre- 
hending of its purpose. 

The first night with Blake upon the baleony sprang 
back to memory and with it the wonder, the delight. 
the illimitable sense of kinship with the universe. 
Again the spiritual sense lived in her, not warring 
with the physical, but justifying, completing it. She 
sat upright against the wall, suddenly fearful of this 
overwhelming mental disturbance—fighting the cloud ot 
memory almost as one fights a bodily faintness. 

The musie grew in meaning; she heard Julian's 
ardent question, “ Tu ne regrette rien?” and Louise's 
triumphant answer, “ Rien!” 

She leaned back against the wall, lips set, hands 
clasped. She clung to the rock of her theories like a 
drowning man, and like the drowning man she realized 
the imminence of the inundation that threatened her. 

The music swelled, and now it was not Jacqueline 
alone who sang; M. Cartel’s voice rose, completing. 
perfecting the higher feminine notes, blending with 
them as the music of wind or running water might 
harmonize with the singing of a bird. It was not art, 
but nature, that was at work in the words. 

The duet wore on, enthralling in its closeness to 
common human life with its touch of tears, its touch ot 
laughter, its hints of tenderness and bursts of passion. 

“C’est le paradis! C’est une féerie!” and Julian 
agswers: “No! C’est la vie! leternelle, la toute 
puissante vie!” 

It was the supreme, the psychological moment! She 
continued, but Maxine heard no other words. They 
echoed and reechoed in her brain, they obsessed her, 
lifting her to a subliminal state. 

This then was the sum of life! 
fair things, but the giving of them! 

She rose up. Her limbs shook, but she paid no 
heed to physical strength or weakness; she was a 
plane where the soul moved free, regardless of mortal 
needs. Neither Max nor Maxine had any place in her 
conceptions. 

She saw the world was one immense censer into which 
men and women poured ‘their all, and from which a 
wondrous white smoke, a scent incredibly lovely, rose 
continuously, enveloping the universe. 

To give! To give without hope of recompense. 
without question, without fear! That was the mes- 
sage of life. 

Silently—none knowing the revolution within her 
soul—none seeing the heights upon which she walked 
—Maxine moved to the door and slipped out. 

Like a being inspired, she passed back into her own 
apartment, and there, with a strange high excite- 
ment that was yet mystically calm, entered her little 
bedroom and lighted candles until not a shadow was 
left in all the white circumscribed space; then, stand- 
ing in the illumination, like an acolyte who ministers 
to some secret rite, she slowly unburdened herself of 
her boy’s garments. 

The task was brief; they fell from her lightly. 
leaving her fair and virginal and untrammelled in 
body, as she was virginal and untrammelled in mind: 
and with a sweet gravity she clothed herself, garment 
by garment, in the dress of the morning. 

Ardent and eager, yet restrained—as befitted a wom- 
an aware of her high place—she left the room and 
passed down the Escalier de Sainte-Marie. A rush 
of cool air came to her across the plantation, kissing 
her hot cheeks: the holly-bushes whispered their 
secrets—which were her secrets as well; the eyes of 
the stars looked down, smiling into her eyes. She 
observed no face in the thronging faces that passed 
her; she made her steadfast way to the one point in 
the universe that was her goal by right divine. Even 
in the hallway of Blake’s house she did not stop to 
question, but mounted the stairs and knocked upon 
his door, regardless of the stormy bedting of her heart 
the faintness of anticipation that encompassed her. 

A moment passed—a moment or a century; then he 
was before her, appealing to the innermost recesses 
of her being. 

He stared at her, as one might stare upon a ghost. 

“ Maxine!” 

Her lips parted, trembled with a pleading tenderness. 

“ Maxine!” he said again; and now his voice shook, 
as hers had shaken in Max’s little starlit studio. 

It was the ery she had waited for—the confirmation 
of her faith. Her hands went out to him; her soul 
suddenly poured forth allegiance in look and voice. 

“Ned! Ned! Take me! Take me and teach me! 
Take me away to your castle, like the princess of old. 
Show me the white sky and the opal sea, and the sea- 
weed that smells like violets!” 

His hands clasped hers, his incredulous eyes be- 
sought her. “ Maxine, this is some dream?” 

“No. It is no dream. Wa are awake. It is life!” 

THE END 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


WE saw the abundant beauty of the world 
One glad day hurled 

In bank on bank of crimson and of gold; 

It was as if Life’s rosary had been told, 
And no more prayers 

And no more cares 

Need follow us beyond those gates empearled 
That opened in the sky when twilight came 
With wonderful red flame. 


All beauty fainted in the purple dusk, 

And lay quite still 

Upon cach towering hill, 

Lay in the arms of evening like a child 
After the Summer, wild 

With hum and joy and madness and delight. 


There was no word to say: 

It seemed to us the day 

With tasselled corn already in the husk, 

And with its horn of plenty, the young moon, 
Wished only now to swoon 

Into the darkness, ere there came one sound 
To break the spell that wrapped her sweetly 


This was the hour of utter beauty; this 
The royal moment when the Year fulfilled 
Her marvellous slow march. Such bliss 
Must have been known by those 

Who went where no one knows, 

Seeking a matchless prize 

Where only danger rose— 


round, 


Pale pilgrims with a strength that could not fail, 


In their long journey for the Holy Grail. 











OMEN have now not only entered 
Yk a ashe, the ranks of the foremost moun 


Ved, a: 
(: ay” A tain-climbers, but of those plo- 
Lg ¥ neers who are satisfied only with 





Cr pe) “first ascents.” We must be pre- 
YZ EY parec ‘ead in the newspaper 
\ » * pare 1 to rea , 

Mase y some morning that Miss Annie 


D> Si Peck, accompanied by a necessary 
<a “all . . 
has conquered the 


guide or two, 

unconquerable Mt. McKinley: and let the Duke of the 
Abruzzi hasten to the top of Mt. Everest lest he hear 
that Mrs. Workman has forestalled him. Let us also 
allow the faet to sink deep into our proud American 
souls that both Miss Peck and Mrs. Workman are 
Americans, and that consequently their achievements 
belong to us. 

Women no longer require a separate record, de- 
voted to the exploitation of the feats of women. They 
compete now, we are proud to say, and compete sue- 
cessfully, with climbers of note, regardless of sex, 
in all parts of the world. As long as the unexplored 
mountains hold out, we may expect to see them win 
greater and greater fame, and sign their names te 
more and more “ first records.” 

The pioneer days are over in Switzerland, but the 
wonderful mountains are still there. They furnish a 
splendid training-ground for those whose ambitions 
may or may not lead them to greater triumphs among 
the unexplored giants in the four corners of the earth. 
It is still no easy task to climb Mt. Blane or the 
Matterhorn, in spite of the scornful words of a recent 
writer, who speaks of the ascent of the Matterhorn as 
having become a “good walk for a lady.” This is 
said just because huts and ropes have been placed on 
the mountain for the benefit of those climbers who 
are not experts. The “lady” will still require a 
tremendous amount of pluck, nerve, strength, and en- 
durance to accomplish the climb successfully. 

Miss Dora Keen has -published in a recent number 
of the Outlook a very interesting account of her ascent 
of the Matterhorn as a climax of a month of difficult 
ascents in the Alps. ‘Lhis account does not impress 
one with the feeling that the ascent has yet become 
mere child’s play or an achievement lacking the 
glorious thrill of accomplishment. 

We have some pictures, illustrating this article. 
of Madame Richard, taken during her aseent of Mt. 
Blane. Mt. Blane has never ceased to be a wonder- 
fully thrilling climb since the days when Mlle. d’Ange- 
ville first took away the breath of the guides by in- 
sisting upon attempting it. It was not possible then 
to sleep in a good bed at the Grands Mulets or to 
take breakfast at the Cabane Vallot, within an hour 
and a half of the top, but she accomplished the climb 
triumphantly and was the first woman to do so, 

Miss Annie Peck received her training in the Alps. 
She afterward climbed Mt. Popoeatapeti in Mexico, 
and made two noteworthy efforts to climb Mt. Serata 
in South America, but was overcome by insurmount 
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MME. RICHARD RESTING ON THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE 


(Photograph taken at the Grands Mulets 12,508 feet high) 





MME. RICHARD AND GUIDE PAYOT CROSSING A DEEP CREVASSE 


able difficulties at a height of 20,500 feet, very near 
the top. Miss Peck has very wisely remarked that 
she has always felt that she would not fully appreciate 
the achievement of a summit, however difficult, if she 
were found dead at the bottom of a crevasse, or even 
on the summit itself. 

Her next effort was directed toward Mt. Huaskaran, 
which she considers the highest peak in the Peruvian 
Andes. Her first attempts were unsuccessful, but 
these were more in the nature of trips of investigation. 
Her final triumphant trip was made under the 
auspices of Harper’s MaGazine, in June, 1908. Al- 
though Miss Peck had two competent Swiss guides 
with her for this trip, her difficulties were almost in- 
surmountable. When she made her first effort one 
of the guides was overcome with mountain sickness 
before the climb was completed and obliged to go back 
to the foot. The other one suffered somewhat from 
the same trouble, but in the face of the most intense 
cold and bitter wind he took the place of two men and 
guided Miss Peck almost to the summit. He was 
then utterly exhausted and Miss Peck’s good sense 
led her to return to the foot and try again a few 
days later. On this second attempt, with both guides, 
she was successful, but they all suffered great hard- 
ships, one of the guides returning with a frozen hand. 

Miss Peck’s triumph was somewhat dampened by 
the facet that, on account of the high wind, she eould 
not use her instruments to determine the exact height 
of the peak. That was a bitter disappointment, and 
gave rise, upon her return, to the inevitable dispute 
of the honor due her. She and her guides roughly 
estimated the height as 24,000 feet. Since her ascent 
a triangulation of the mountain has been made by 
expert French engineers, an expedition instigated by 
Mrs. Workman, Miss Peck’s only woman competitor 
in high climbing honors. According to the estimate 
of these experts, the height of the mountain is 21,812 
feet. Miss Peck has sinee ealled Mrs. Workman’s 
attention to the possible errors in triangulation, 
caused by reflection, which, according to the best 
authorities, may be as much as 4,000 feet. ~ 

One ean only be sympathetic over Miss Peck’s hard 
luck in being unable to establish her claim. The 
plucky manner in which she overcame all the diffi- 
culties has won her the unquestioned right to the first 
honors in courage and endurance, and time may prove 
her right to the first honors in elevation. 

Mrs. Workman is also a climber of whom Americans 
may well be proud. She numbers many “ first ascents ” 
among her records, and is still in the field, aiming 
higher and higher. Her explorations now lie among 
the giant peaks and glaciers of the Himalayas. Nun 
Kun, 23,300 feet high, is the ascent upon which she 
bases her claim for the highest honors among women 
climbers, the honors now disputed by Miss Peck. 
This record stands little short of the highest records 
made by men. 

Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond is another well-known moun- 
tain-climber. Having conquered nearly all the peaks 
in the Alps, she is now winning more honors among 
the mountains of Norway. It is interesting to know 
that she undertook mountain-climbing as a cure for 
consumption, when her life had been given up by the doc- 
tors, and that the eure has long since been completed. 
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LITTLE WOMEN OF JAPAN 


BY ALICE MARTIN 





a oz og HE great blot on the social struc: 

IF ¢§ ture of Japan is its treatment ot 

4 women.” So said Mr. George 

William Knox as late as 1904, 
many years after Japan had 
opened — her Western 
semen thought and had shown a startling 
we SS SNS capacity = for adopting Western 
ideas and Western methods. There 

s little doubt that the position held by women in 
the Western world was a revelation to the Eastern 

ind. It could not have been otherwise. To do that 
wonderful little country full credit, however, she did 
iot disregard the lesson. It made its impression, and 

s slowly but surely taking effect. The fact that the 
lot still remained in 1904, and, one must confess, is 
-till strongly in evidence, is due to the difficulty of 

ie problem facing this remarkably progressive 

ople. With the best will in the world, a condition 

far-reaching, so intrinsically a part of the people 
ind their life, cannot be changed immediately. Time 
nust be allowed for slow development. 

They have seized without hesitation upon the ery- 
ing need of their women, that of education, and are 
rapidly developing a system of primary, secondary. 
even of high schools. The imperial universities are 
not yet open to women, but a university for women 
was started in Nippon in 1901 that will make even 
the higher education possible. It is interesting to 
read over their course of study: Household Manage- 
ment, Literature, Pedagogy, Physical Science, Physical 
Education, Music, Fine Arts. ‘There is also an affili- 
ated industrial school and preparatory school. The 
Empress, who is a very broad-minded woman, has 
been very much interested in this college from its 
toundation, as she is in all the schools of Japan. 

There is now a well-established system of govern- 
ment schools all over the island, and six years of 
schooling are obligatory. 

It is startling to realize, however, that this system 
was established as recently as 1872 by the Emperor, 
and that before that there had been no system of 
education. In 1870 a few clans had established some 
private schools that were very inefficient; and before 
that a few secular schools existed, started originally 
by the Buddhist priests. The subjects taught in the 
schools were: the moral virtues, etiquette, tea cere- 
monies, reading and writing, tlower arrangements, 
household management, with possibly a little mathe- 
maties, enough to make it possible to keep the house- 
hold accounts. A few of the daughters of the nobles 
were taught the Chinese classics, but beyond that 
culture did not go. 

At court, among those who expected to become 
ladies-in-waiting, the education was more thorough, 
the result being a few brilliantly educated women who 
heeame influential in politics, some of them writing 
books that were widely read. ‘These few women 
showed what Japanese women could and can become 
when given all the advantages of education. 

When urging the establishment of schools in 187), 
the Emperor also suggested the advantages for women 
of travel with their husbands. Many of them have 
followed his suggestion, and in some of our large col- 
leges are found not only Japanese men, to whom we 
have now become accustomed, but Japanese women 


doors to 

















THE BEGGING PRIESTS OF JAPAN 


as well, ready to saerilice any physical need or com- 
fort to obtain all the advantages that America and 
her colleges can give them, so that they can take it 
all back to their sisters in Japan. <A Japanese girl 
who has just graduated from one of our largest and 
best colleges worked her way through without any 
assistance, and proudly wrote to her father that he 
need not even send her passage money home, as she 
had earned that as well. 

In the educational advantages opening betore her 
lies the seed for the amelioration of the Japanese 
woman’s status at home and in society. When she is 
equal to her husband intellectually, their equality 
socially and in the home will be slowly and surely, 
but possibly painfully, established. Among some of the 
better educated Christians, with a Christian stand- 
point, it has already been established. She has equal 
rights in the law and may soon have them in the home. 
It is questionable, however, whether the Japanese man 
will ever look upon her education as for herself, with 
a possible career in prospect. To his mind she is 
being educated solely that she may become a_ better 
wife and better mother, that she may help him more 
and bring up his sons better; so that, after all, the 
Japanese standpoint is still maintained, of the use- 
fulness of the woman as a factor in the family, not as 
an individual 

There are now a few professional and industrial 
schools for women, to be turned to, supposedly, when 
marriage is impossible, but not for love of a career. 
There are some medical schools and hospitals where 
nurses are trained. Japanese women make splendid 
nurses on account of their lifetime training in self- 
control and courage. ‘Their work in the Japanese- 
Russian War has proved that. ‘hey ought to make 
































TAKING AFTERNOON REFRESHMENTS 


equally good doctors, There are many schools for 
teachers, the government normal schools among them, 
and a few music schools. 

In the higher education lies, unfortunately, not only 
the promise of a betterment of all the conditions of 
their life in the future, but a present seed of discord 
The Japanese still retain their old demand upon their 
women of obedience, dependence on and service for 
husband and parents-in-law. The Japanese girl is ex 
pected to marry young, to marry the man selected for 
her, to live with his father and mother and bend het 
will to theirs, and to live a lite devoted entirely to 
them, to him, and to her children. Hdueation, fortunate 
ly or unfortunately, inevitably brings with it a feeling 
of independence, and independence is not only danger- 
ous under those conditions, but entirely contrary to 
the Japanese ideal. Moreover, early marriages inte 
fere with education, to the great disgust of those girls 
who love it and want to graduate: and education also 
raises ideals in a girl’s mind that the man selected fon 
her husband cannot come up to. It is easy to see 
that the inevitable result will be a readjustment of 
the conditions in time. 

One looks in vain among the recent changes to find 
that the seven causes for divorce have been given 
up. Divorce has always been easy in Japan, and 
among the common people is still very prevalent, even 
to the point of remarrying several times. In tlie 
better class where marriages are arranged by families 





and the tamiles 


are more or less conspicuous, diveres 
causes seandal, and i consequently avoided. Phe 
husband finds himself answerable to the family ot 
his wife and does not enjoy the prospect. The wift 


knows that she must give her children to her husband 
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OUT ON THE PLEASURE BOAT 


and his family, and will consequently endure much 
suffering before she leaves him Moreover, she ts 
obliged to give him absolute independence in his lite 
although she has. none herselt rhe result is that 
while in theory divorce is easy, im practice it is 
avoided, except among the poorer people. 

There is neither religious nor civil marriage service 
The bride is taken to her future husband’s house by 
those who have arranged the marriage. She drinks 
several cups of saki with him, and the ceremony is ove! 
Her name is changed from the record of her own family 
to that of her husband in the publie records. Even 
this is a form recently added. She has been taught 
filial obedience and respect all her life at home, and 
must now practise it toward her parents-in-law and 
her husband, into whose house she always goes 

This training has made her sweet, simple, always 
agreeable, unselfish, and considerate of others, never 


argumentative, rude, or emotional. Although to the 

















LITTLE JAPANESE SISTERS CARRYING BABY BROTHERS 


Western mind the principles underlying this training 
seem entirely wrong, in point of facet one finds there 
devoted husbands and wives, happy children, and 
revered parents, conditions that do not always exist 
here, while we of the Western World have much to 
learn from the Japanese in breeding elf-control, and 


unselfishness 
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MADAME OLGA 


An, Hour with the Famous “‘M.P. for Russia’’ 





BY KATHARINE 





LAING-MEASON 


NOVIKOFF 











amidst the multitude of 


9 ROM 
a » lives there are that 


average 
7 forth—brilliant stars, the 
, centre of a circling world of satel- 
} lites. Such is the life of Madame 
A2' Olga Novikoft Kireéf). The 
Russian politician is a 


woman, 


those 





(nee 


whose  person- 


famous 
Q wonde rful 
a ae: 





es 


ality and magnetic attraction draw 
to her all that is good and strong and lovable, and 
instinctively repulse the sordid, mean, and narrow. 


Of Madame Novikoff as a political and social power 
it is not my write. Her book, The M.P. 
for R has given to the public, hundreds 
of letters trom the world’s eminent statesmen, 
and diplomatic had not hither- 
The work is a chapter in the history 
will be atter the 
ultimate Madame 


mission to 
éSS10, besides 
most 
political secrets which 
to been revealed. 
of nations, and it 


when the 


only lapse of 


decades, results of Novi- 


koffl’s far-seeing, humane, and tactful influence are 
fully realized, that biographers will place her upon 


that pedestal which awaits her among the great women 
of history 

But Madame 
hard for a just 


Novikoff, 


eause, has 


labor 
from 


unlike so many who 


lived to see fruition 


the seeds she helped to sow. It has been written of 
her recently: “ Mr. Gladstone, with his keen eye for 
sterling goodness of character and sincere conviction, 
did not hesitate to enter into an informal but most 


Madame Novikoft for the 
understanding between 
civilization and 


useful) partnership with 


purpose ot securing a 
Russia and England in the 
humanity in the East. It 
the English statesman with the Russian lady in 1876-8 
which rendered the Agreement of 1908 possible.” 

The above speaks for itself, so it is not of Madame 


good 
cause of 
was this co-operation of 


Novikoff as the * M.P. for Russia,” as the champion 
of Old Catholicism, the Slavophile burning with re- 
sentment at oppression or even as that social star, 


The Lady of Claridge’s,” that [ “take up my pen 


to write.” After great persuasion, for she has the 
modesty that accompanies greatness, Madame Novikoff 


allows me to give to the world some details of her 


private life. 


Madame Novikoff now spends the winter of each 
year at Brunswick Place, London. Here her life is 
still filled with anxiety for her nation’s welfare; cor- 


respondence pours in by each post and her pen is as 
woman behind all this, 


honored 


busy as ever; but it is of the 


the true and tender-hearted woman who has 


me with her 
and her confidence, 
shall write. 

Madame’s 
Brunswick Place is a mu- 
seum ot interest. Furni- 
ture, ornaments, pictures 
are each in their way ob- 
jects of value for 
reason apart from 
tary. But, withal, it 
sertially a home of 
fort, for, despite her lit- 
erary gifts, Madame 
neglects not one of the de- 
tails that go to the making 
of a_ perfect and 
which so many literary 
women treat with con- 


triendship 
that | 


house at 


some 
mone- 
1s es- 


com 


hostess, 


tempt. One thing her 
house is famous for—a de- 
licious Russian tea which 


can be 
else in London 


procured nowhere 


Madame Novikoff’s tact 
and discretion are notori- 
ous, and she has ever 


ready some delicate but 
truthful little compliment 
which to set one at 

For example, the 
first time I was invited to 


with 


ease. 


her house was to a téte-a- 
téte tea. I had sent a note 
of acceptance. [| was shown 
into the _ dining-room; 
Madame seated at a 
table in the window, writ- 
working- 


was 


ing. It was a 
day. She blue 
cloth coat and skirt finely 
braided in black, and, as 
earrings, the largest 
taire pearls I have 
She greeted me, and as | 
passed the end of the 
to a chair near the fire | 
could not help noticing a 
beautiful eloeck formed 
from a huge globe-erystal, 


wore a 


soh- 


seen. 


table 

















MADAME NOVIKOFF AND TOMMY 




















MADAME WITH MAX AND HIS CLOTHES-BRUSH 


which stood in a_ velvet- 
lined case upon the table. 
[ stooped to examine it. 
There within the thrown- 
back lid lay my note of the 
day before. 

“What a lovely clock!” 
1 said. 

“Yes; it was given to 
me by the Grand Duchess 
Constantine ; see, her name, 
Alexandra Josiphovna, sur- 
mounted by her crown, is 
engraved upon it. It is 
one of my favorite pos- 
sessions.” 

Then we spoke of my 
errand; I had come to ask 
her advice on an important 
matter and begged her to 
write a letter on the sub- 
ject for me. 


“No, no,” she _ said; 
‘that would never do. 
What do I know of the 
case? And, if you ask me, 


{ should not advise you to 
do anything in the matter, 
either. As one lie leads 
to another, so, when we try 
to deal with a matter we 
do not thoroughly under- 
stand from every view, one 
blunder leads to another. 
We do no good, but merely 
bring ridicule upon our- 
Selves and upon our cause.” 
She smiled. “That is 
quite a long speech from 
me,” she added. 

“It did not seem long,’ 
I said. 

She continued: “As a 
rule, I do not speak much ; 
I aways prefer listening 
and meditating. But the 


subject you treated, believe me, is a very difficult and 
complicated one. It must not be treated @ la légére.” 

“Well,” said I, “let us ta- of something 
about yourself. You were born in Russia?” 

“Why, yes, my father was a Guard officer, who dis- 
tinguished himself during the Polish insurrection. My 
mother was a noted beauty, who is immortalized in 
the works of our great Russian Pushkin, and 
others. My father died when [I was nine years old. 
My eldest brother, Alexander, was years my 
senior, and between me and my brother, 
Nicolas, there was but one year. My brothers and | 
were so securely united that we were as one. 

“My brothers were remarkable men, as great moral- 
ly as they were handsome physically. Alexander is a 
full general, and was for many years at the court of 
the Grand Duke Constantine. Since the death of the 
Grand Duke, he remains attached to the court of. the 
Grand Duchess. He is an eminent theologian, and 
has devoted thirty years of his life to the cause of the 
Old Catholies, a cause which I hope will be more and 
more spread in Europe as in the United States. 

‘My younger brother, Nicolas, was devoted, as were 


else— 


poet 


seven 
youngest 


all our family, to the Slavonie cause, to which he 
sacrificed his life in 1876. The Servian War against 


the Turks urged him to a supreme effort. He volun- 
*teered, his rank placing him at once in high command. 
Clad in a white uniform, a conspicuous mark for the 
enemy, at the head of his troops he fell, the first 
volunteer to give his life for the Slavs. Riddled with 
bullets, in dying he repeated, ‘Forward! Forward!’ 
Apart from the monument which has been erected 
upon the spot where he died, he still lives in the 
memory of those he strove to redeem from 

“And you have only one son?’ 

“Yes; Alexander (Sacha, for short) the only child. 
He is very dear to me. [ nursed him for fourteen 
months. He was a very bright child. One day when 
he was five years old I was reading to him. He opened 
his mouth. I stopped and said, “If you sit with your 
mouth open like that people will say you are stupid.’ 
‘But, Mother,’ he caught me up, ‘what is the use 
of looking clever when I am stupid? 

“ AnOther time he was saying his prayers, when the 
Countess Brévern, with my husband, came in. ‘Sacha 
was saying ‘O God, be kind to my father and mother,’ 


bondage.” 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM AT BRUNSWICK PLACE 


but when he looked up and saw the visitors he quickly 
added, ‘ but above all to the Countess Brévern.’ 

“The promise of his boyhood has been fulfilled; he 
is a very clever, very literary, man; and works a great 
deal for the people. In the government of Tamboff, 
in his country place called Novo-Alexandrofka, he 
built two colleges for the training of teachers— 
St. Olga’s School for girls and St. John’s Seminary 
for youths. Close to them he erected, upon his 
father’s grave, a church. It is a beautiful edifice in 
mauve stone with domes of white. marble surmounted 
by minarets of gold.” 

“Your son must have spent a large sum upon these 
gifts to the people?” 

“Yes, indeed. My object now is to endow the Novo- 
Alexandrofka church, that it shall prosper when we 
are all dead and buried there.” 

“ Your son lives in Tamboff ?” 

“No, at St. Petersburg. He is now, alas! an irvalid; 
but he lives still only for the people. He is engaged 
in translating the Latin classics for use in the schools 

-a great task. Specialists find his translations ex- 
cellent.” 

“So you both work very hard?” 

“We both do our best.” 

“Tt seems strange that you 
should be thinking only of the people. 

“All the great reforms in Russia have come from 


two—aristocrats— 


” 

















QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE DOWAGER TSARINA 





the emperors and the higher classes. Lookers-on see 
the most.” 

“ And now, dear Madame, sliall we talk about you?” 

“There is not much to tell. ! live my winter here 
and pass the spring and summer in Russia.” 

“There must be a good deal at the back of that 
simple statement,” I said. ‘“ May I ask questions?” 

“Pray do.” 

Madame Novikoff spoke the 
readiness that freed me from any scruples as to pry- 
ing. “ Pray do” 
is, as she uses it, capable of many inflections. 

“T read in your book, The M.P. for Russia, that 
the Emperor Nicholas I. was your godfather.” 

“That is so.” 

“Do you remember him?” 

“Very vaguely—my clearest recollection is a painful 
one. When my father died, the Emperor called on my 
mother and asked to see her children. My brothers 
entered the audience-room without trepidation. I, 
having been told by my governess to make specially 
deep obeisance to the Emperor, came in with an over- 
sense of the occasion. I curtsied low—but alas!— 
so low that I could not recover my balance. The dear 
Emperor rushed to my rescue, and for my comfort de- 
clared, ‘ Bravo, Mademoiselle, 
rence!’ ” 

“You were young when you became interested in 
polities?” 
“2s; 
years my senior. 
claimed my whole attention, I was greatly interested 
in the Greek Orthodox Chureh and the Slavonie cause.” 

“ You possess many orders, or medals?” 

“You are at liberty to see them if it interests you. 
Here is a Bulgarian gold medal in recognition of help 
to the Slavonic cause, the large St. Sabba Servian order 
for the same service, a gold St. Anna order, and the 
Red Cross.” 

“Tell me, why were you called ‘The Lady of Clar 


permission with a 


is a frequent expression of hers. It 


quelle 


superbe révé- 


I married early, my husband being by many 
As soon as my baby son no longer 


idge’s ’?” 

“ Because for some years I made it my practice to 
stay at that hotel whenever I came to London.” 

“And it was there that you held your celebrated 
receptions? What a number of great men you must 
have known?” 

“Not a few. See, that gilded table holds beneath 
its crystal top autograph letters from Goethe, Schiller, 
Father John of Kronstad, Washington Irving, Russell 
Lowell, Carlyle, Tyndall, Frohschammer—by the way, 
I have a pleasant recollection connected with the last 
two. Frohschammer was at that time little known 
or appreciated in England, and he lived in extreme 
poverty at Munich. In speaking of him to Tyndall 
I mentioned the fact, and Tyndall, the next day, gen- 
erously sent me a hundred pounds to forward to him. 
I returned the money to Tyndall, asking him, instead, 
to quote Frohschammer in the preface to his Belfast 
address, and recommend his works. This Tyndall did. 
Later, doubts assailed me as to whether I had not 
deprived Frohschammer of much-needed assistance. - | 
decided to return to Russia vié Munich. I called at 
once upon my poor friend, told him the story of the 
check, and begged him to pardon me for having de 
prived him of a hundred pounds. Frohschammer 
laughed. ‘That is impossible,” he said. ‘1 
never possessed so large a sum in all my life. But I 
am glad you did not take Tyndall’s check.’ He rose 
and seized my hands. ‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘I am 
glad you understood my feelings so well.’” 

I was looking at the autographs under the table- 
top. 


have 
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“You must have had many 
Novikoff.” 

“ Weil, yes, I suppose, as everybody,” she said, “ I 
have had my fights against self—yes—but then my 
eldest brother, Alexander, was my conscience. | could 
never do anything that I should wish to conceal from 
him—so—I just put the temptations behind me.” 

We moved to the alcove in the drawing-room, in 
which the piano stands. It is covered with photo- 
graphs of eminent musicians and composers, among 
which is conspicuous the beautiful medallion of the 
head of Liszt. 

“The dear Abbé Liszt,” she said. 
“Did he really play so beautifully? 


temptations, Madame 


‘So marvellously that he was responsible for the 
most protracted toilette I> ever 
Weimar. He called whilst IT was dressing, and waited 
in the anteroom. 


made. It was at 


He opened the piano and began to 
play to himself, such exquisite musie that I drew out 
my dressing to an unconscionable extent, whilst he 
played on and on, forgetful of time.” 


I lifted a volume of songs, each one dedicated t 
Madame Novikoff by composers of many nationalities 
I had heard that her lovely voice had been one of het 
greatest charms. 

“Do you sing now?” T asked. 

“No—I gave up singing before it gave me up.” 
contralto? Because | 
see in this book one song written for low contralto 


“Is vour voice soprano or 


and another for pure soprano.” 

Madame laughed. “ It only shows that the contralto 
composer denied my 
poser denied my cortralto. 
I am really mezzo.” 

In every room at 


soprano and the soprano com 
So I can only believe that 


Brunswick Place are signed por 
traits of notable men and women, including those of 
many European royalties. 

Foremost among them is the photograph here repro 
duced of the Marie of Russia and Queen 
Alexandra, taken together expressly for Madame Novi- 
koff’s memoirs, The M.P. for Russia. 

“That photograph,” she said, “is to a great extent 


Empress 


responsible for a second edition of my book, in which 
likenesses of the 
Queen appear, with their signatures.” 

“How did you 


these excellent Empress and = the 


come by the title of ‘M.P. for 
Russia ” 
“It was in the seventies, when people used to ask 


‘Who is this Madame Novikotf—why is she in London 





| 7] 














what is she?’ And Lord HBeaconstield replied, * She 
is the M.P. for Russia.’ My 
designation. I still retain it. 
by a Hebrew.” 

Another photograph is that of the Grand Duchess 
Constantine, the donor of the erystal clock. Another 
is the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, the sister-in-law of 


friends adopted the 
So | have been baptized 


the present Tsar. 
‘A lovely face,” I said of this last, “ but how sad 
its expression!” 
“Yes, greatness does not always mean happiness,” 
Upon her own face 


she sighed. repose traces 
sorrow, deep and eternal. 

‘You know that her husband was murdered alnu 
under her very eyes by our diabolical revolutionists,” 
Madame Novikoff explained. 

“From your personal knowledge of the court, tell 
me, what is the Empress Alexandra really like? 

“She is beautiful and fascinating, extremely kind, 
and devoted to her family.” 

I looked about me. 

“ What else?” 
interesting, how shall I select?” 

Madame smiled. “I will solve your difficulty 


I queried. ‘“ Where all is unique and 


She opened the door and called * Max—Max!” 

He came, a medium-sized black dog with white 
breast and muzzle frosted by approaching age. He 
greeted me, brought me a gift of a pamphlet from 


the waste-paper basket, and afterward his own special 
clothes-brush, which he expected me to use upon him 
self. At his entrance there rose from a basket in 
the sunny window a beautiful gray Persian cat, who 
stretched himself, yawned, then mewed softly. 

“ Now,” Madame continued, “ you have noticed my 
great friends.’ We must not neglect the obscure.” 

Those words express Madame Novikoff’s life-long 


principle. 





















Fidgety 
Folks 
Feel Fine 


when they quit drinking the morning 
beverage that all too often is the 
hidden source of the “Fidgets.” 


Don’t get cross with the victims— 
induce them to drop the old morning 
drink and use well-made 


POSTUM 
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Many folks have mistaken the deli- 
cious flavour of well-boiled Postum 
for that of mild, high-grade Java coffee. 
The change is easy, and free of all 
feeling of self-denial. 






















Then comes the sound, restful sleep 
from which one awakens with clear 
head and steady nerves —ready for 
business or frolic. 





Postum, made of clean, hard wheat, 
carries real support and invigoration — 
the nerve-building food elements of 
the field grain which rebuild the nerve 
cells (that make or upset one’s disposi- 
tion), soothing and sustaining in a way 
as pleasing as it is natural. 





Many a person after using Postum, 
say ten days, in place of the usual hot 
mealtime drink, feels like a “different 
person. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Read “ The Road to Wellville” in 
packages. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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BY HELEN 


“1 guess L be.’ 

f, “You ain't forgot 
> nothin’ 2” 

(y‘ »S tow + “No, | ain’t.” 

7.9 Ss «3 You got your bank- 
Cre O50 book 7?” . : 

The old man searched 
for a minute through his numerous pock- 
ets, then he replied, querulously, * You 
know very well, mother, that I never get 
out that ’ere bank-book, till jest as | 
get ready to get into the kerrige.” 

His wife went silently in search of the 
bank-book. When she returned, “ Hiram, 
you got them butter-pails in the wagon?” 

* Yes, I hev.” 


Mrs. Strong glanced anxiously about. 
“Those ain’t them = a-settinm’ by the 
creamer ?” 

Mr. Strong followed her gaze. “ Well, 


so they be,” he admitted, impatiently. 
“T ’elare to goodness, Sarah, you do pes- 
ter me so, it ain’t no wonder I fergit 
things now and then.” 

“Now, father, don’t you 
cautioned Mrs. Strong, soothingly. * With 
so many things on yer mind, it ain’t no 
wonder some of ’em sorter slips out.” The 
old man looked mollified 
out to him a slip of paper. 

“What's that?” he asked, suspiciously. 

“It’s a memerander, Hiram: it’s got 
down all the things There’s 
quite a string of ‘em.” 


get riled,” 


His wife held 


you're to git. 


“1 don’t need no memerander.” 

“Yes, vou do, Hiram; there’s an awtul 
lot ’er things to git, and it 7] save yer 
havin’ to stop an’ think of each one on 
‘em. An’ here’s a little peneil, an’ you 
kin jest scratch each one off es you put it 
in the wagon.” 

Mr. Strong took the paper ungraciously. 

“ Supposin’ you jest read it over once 
to make sure you understand ’em all.” 

“JT guess | kin read writin.” 

There was 


“ Jest read it over once. 


.| something almost tearfully anxious in his 
wife’s voice, and the old man glanced at 
Then he silently read 


her suspiciously, 
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over the list. 
put it in his pocket. 

* You'll git ‘em all, won't you, fath« 
Mrs. Strong’s voice was tremulous \ 
anxiety. 

- No.” 

“Youll git the turkey, won't \ 
father?’ 

- No.” 

* Now, father, don’t you git all riled 


You git a nice young turkey, and se 
and Vl run down and a k 


cranberries, 
Miss Lane and Miss Baxter ter come a 
hey Thanksgivin’ dinner with us.” 

Mr. Strong turned with a sudden fie 
ness toward his wife. “ You won't 
no sech thing. 1 guess if 
and kin won’t come to 
us, we ain’t goin’ haulin’ in strangers. 


sha’n’t be here to dinner myself, like ‘s 


not. I’m a-goin’ over to Oxbridge to 
about some business, and it’s goin’ to take 


all day.” 

* Father, you know very well you ca 
tend to no business on ‘lhanksgivin’ D 
all the offices ‘Il be shet.” 


Mr. Strong regarded his wife with 
exasperation. “ Well, P?’m a-goin’ to look 
over the land, at any rate, and there ait 
goin’ to be no ‘Thanksgivin’ dinner.” 

Mrs. Strong said no more. When ! 
husband had gone, and she had wateled 
him drive out of the yvard and down thie 
road toward the village, she suddenly 


sank into a 
holding her checked apron before 


Tace. 


It had been five years since the Strongs 
Onew it 
expect the 


had observed ‘Thanksgiving Day. 
had been their custom = to 
married daughter and her husband 


spend Thanksgiving | Day 


Then had come a misunderstanding | 
son-in-law 


tween Mr. Strong and his 
they had not seen their daughter si) 


She lived in a village some miles awa 


and they heard nothing from her. 4 
Strong had wished to write or send s 
word; she knew her daughter's Ik 
heart, and she knew that it needed 
some slight thing to bridge over the 


IIT HAD BEEN FIVE YEARS SINCE THE STRONGS HAD OBSERVED THANKSGIVING 


When he bad finished hy 


our own kil 
have dinner wii} 


chair and sobbed pitifully 


with = them 
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sulty and cause it to be forgotten, but 
husband would not have it. Not that 
was less anxious; simply, he couldn’t. 
His jaughter Minnie had been the one 


fic 


het 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ing him as he led the horse on to the barn 
He waited to close the big sliding 
* Who’s 


floor. 
door before he asked, blankly, 


come ?” 


‘I don’t call that no mericle, the Collinses’ 
dog a-runnin’ out and barkin’.” And then 
added, suddenly, *“ What yer goin’ ter do 
fer a turkey?” 


creature in the world whom he had deeply ‘“Minnie’s come, and Rupert, and Mrs. Strong looked up in sudden dis 

loved and petted and humored. She had they’re goin’ to spend Thanksgivin’ Day, may. “ My sakes, Hiram, | hadn't thought 

heen to him all the world. Now she was’ and Rupert’s gone back home to fetch of that. Mebbe—” 

i ind he was a changed old man. His little Annie.” * Well, mebbe what? ‘There ain’t none, 

S understood, and, because she under- Mr. Strong’s face was white with and what you goin’ to do about it?” He 

=t so well, was unspeakably patient. emotion. “How’d they come to come, spoke accusingly, as though it were his 
| She could ease her grief now in hot, pas- when Rupert said he wa’n’t never goin’ to wife’s fault. 


upright as the wagon jolted over the “But they hev!” cried Mrs. Strong, tentatively. 
R ruts, had no outlet, no expression laughing while the tears ran down her “No, there ain’t; not sech as is fit to 
v4 « grief, which was none the less keen. pleased old face. ‘They hev come, and __ kill.” 
he time he drove home that evening they’ve been a-sayin’ how good ’tis to be The old couple sat in silence for a few 
mt | grown dark and a high wind had back, and how they’re fairly ’shamed to minutes. then Mrs. Strong rose and 
3 Everything seemed bending before ask fer hospitality, after how they’d act- drew her shawl about her. “ You come 
| trees and bushes by the roadside, ed, and they’ve been a-lookin’ round in all on into the house, father, and see Minnie, | 
ple who passed hurrying by—even the rooms and out here in the barn, and’ and afterwards ‘Il be time tor decidin’ 
se bent low her shaggy head about sayin’ how natural an’ good it all looked.” what to do about the turkey.” 
the wind tossed her heavy mane. Mr. Strong’s stoical features were twist- But her husband remained obdurate. 
ie solitary old man sat stiff and ed with emotion, but he hid his jubila-  “ Decidin’,’ he repeated, excitedly, “ de- 
: He felt the heavy buffets of the tion under an extra show of sternness. cidin’! I don’t see what decidin’s got to 
i hut he swerved neither to the right ‘* You ain’t said yit how they’d come to do with it. There ain’t none, and what | 
; the left. He did not even lean back come,” you goin’ to do “bout it?” } 
: *You come on in 
. — ter the house, fath- 
er,” she repeated. 
j She herself had 
; started, pushing 
} aside the sliding 
| door and looking 
} appealingly back at 
4 her husband. “ Min 
nie “Il think you 
) ’ ° 
: ain't glad she’s Don’t think 
| come, if you loiter 
, about out here any of Uneeda 
longer.” Biscuit as a 

Mr. Strong did 7 
not appear to hear mere lunch 
her. He began ° 

t slowly pulling a | necessity, or 
; bag of meal out of | . 

g | ™ 
the back of the wag- as a bite be 
on. Besides the | > 
meal there were a | tween meals. 
number of packages. 

When Mrs. Strong Uneeda Biscuit 
had gone half-way 
to the house, she are the most 
heard her husband nutritious food 
calling her. ‘There 
was unmistakable made from 
excitement in his | flour, and are 
voice, and she hur- | . 
ried back, slipping | full of energiz- 
as she went. “ Fer 4 

8 she we e1 ing, strength- 








tears; but her husband, sitting 


set foot in my house ag’in?” 


“ Ain’t there no chickens?” she began, 





merey’s sake, what’s 
the matter, father?” 


ticeably. ‘ There’s 
a turkey in there,” 
he exclaimed,  ex- 
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giving power. 


He pointed mys 
or we ee Uneeda Biscuit 
wagon, and the fin- F 
ger with which he are always crisp 
pointed shook  no- and fresh and 


delicious when 
you buy -them. 


citedly. P 

Mrs. Strong did Their sensible, 
not understand. She : : 
peered anxiously dust tight, moist- 
under the seat of ure proof pack- 
the wagon, where a 





ages prevent the 


number of packages 
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were piled together, 
and there, sure 
enough, the  blue- 
black legs of a 
turkey were plainly 
to be seen. 
“ Why, 


she 


father,” 
exclaimed, joy- 
fully, “ you did get 
a turkey, after all!” 
‘I didn’t,  nei- 
ther.” 
“Then how did it 











2 =~ ‘ 
come there?” 
NO ONE WOULD HAVE SUSPECTED THAT YEARS HAD PASSED SINCE THE LAST GREETING “f don’t know 
nothing about it.” 
against the earriage seat. It was charac- “Why, *twas a sort of miracle that “Why, you must ’a’ got it, and then 
teristic of him that he should not. He brought ’em,” she sobbed, joyously; fergot that you did; you know you're 








m 


unclean, tough 
condition so 
common to or- 
dinary crackers. 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COM 





was short, and, sitting upon the high seat “they was u-ridin’ by with that white jest a little bit fergitful now and then, 
of old wagon, his feet missed the floor. horse of their’n that Id always said father.” 
rhe ends of his worsted tippet flew fieree- wa’n’t none too steady, and when they ‘| ain’t so fergitful that I'd, go and 
= 'y about his head like the snakes of come by the Collinses’, that young collie git a turkey after l’d made up my mind 
: Me a. His cap, with the stout ear-  o’ their’n rushed out a-barkin’, and the that 1 wouldn't.” 
m ta was tied securely under his chin, horse jest started on a gallop, and jest “ Now, father, don’t you get riled. You 
al is blue eyes looked out from under about afront of our gate over went the must ’a’ got that turkey from some- 
it winking and steady. kerrige, and thrown ’em both out. ‘They wheres. Did anybody give it to you to 
en he ‘cmnte in sight of his own wa'n'’t neither of ’em hurt, but Minnie cart home for “em? "You jest try to for a package 
. he gave a sudden start of surprise. she was some shook up, and they brought — think.” (Never sold 
i house was all alight. ‘There were ‘em in here, and the first thing they was “No, they didn’t. Furthermore,” he in bulk) 


ts in the kitchen and the sitting-room 
he spare room. Something unusual 


have oceurred during his absence. 


ked the old horse into a smarter pace. 


Strong was watching for him 


a-laughin’ an’ sayin’ how it seemed jest 
like *twas meant they should come fer 
Thanksgivin’.” Mrs. Strong paused for 
breath and wiped the tears hastily out of 
her eyes. She was ashamed of displaying 


added, in a tone of 
think *twas there 
village.” 

Mrs. Strong 
father, 


mystery, “I don’t 
when | started from the 


gave a hysterical sob. “I 


believe, it’s another miracle.” 


he drove into the yard, and ran out = such emotion before her husband. Mr. When they “entered the house, Mr. 
leet him, her little checked woollen Strong did not approve of emotion. Strong was carrying the turkey gingerly 

s ] . . . . . . 
| fluttering joyously in the wind. When he spoke his voice sounded’ by the legs. His arms were filled with 


They’ve come,” she cried out, follow- 


strangely to them both, but he only said: 


packages, Cranberries and plump Bermuda 


























Why Buy Wash Water? 


BEST BY TEST 


CHEMICALLY PRACTICALLY 


@ It requires two 
more tablespoonfuls 
the Big Packages 
Fluffy Soap Powder 
do the work of one 
tablespoonful of PEAR- 
LINE 


WHY ? 

@ Dry the powders by 
spreading them thinly in 
i. sun or in a warin 
spot—leave for 24 hours 
—then weigh them — 
you ll find the difference 
is in the bulk, not the 
weight. ‘ 

q@ PEARLINE IS 
CONCENTRATED 
SOAP: POWDER—- 
THESE BIG PACK- 
AGES are FLUFFED 
SOAP POWDERS. 
PEARLINE IS BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE 
FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS BY PEAR 
LINE'S DIRECTIONS SEE WHAT YOL t 


“Step Lively” 


Use a Little Gumption 


PEARLINE REQUIRES NO HELP 
|IN HARD WATER, BUT IF YOU ARE 
USING BAR SOAP OR OTHER SOAP 
POWDERS YOU'LL FIND SOPADE 
THE GREATEST 
KNOWN WATER 
SOFTENER 
BESIDES iT 
HAS GREATER 
SAFE WASH- 

ING QUALITIES 
THAN SOAP 

IF YOU ARE 
rTROUBLED 
WiTH HARD 
WATER: ANDO 
YOUR GROCER 
DOES NOT 
KEEPSOPADE 
WRITE US. 


JAMES PYLE & SONS, New York 














HARPER'S 


onions had appeared mysteriously beside 
the turkey. 

Minnie ran and threw her arms about 
the old man, kissing him heartily as she 
always had done. No one would have sus- 
pected that years had passed since the last 
Then she stood back and gazed 
admiringly at the turkey. ‘ My, father, 
what a fine-looking turkey! Breast-bone’s 
as limber as a chicken’s. You always was 
prime for pickin’ out a good turkey. How 
much does he weigh?” 

The old man eoughed to hide his em- 
barrassment. “1 guess he’ll taste pretty 
good,” he said, simply. 

All the next morning he hovered tr- 
resolutely between the barn and_ the 
kitchen. He couldn’t bear to have his 
daughter out of his sight; also it was a 
cause almost of amazement when whills 
of browning turkey-skin filled the room as 
the oven door was opened. 

There was something uncanny about 
that turkey. He felt that it might vanish 
at any moment as mysteriously as it had 
come. As to its sudden appearance, he 
had ceased conjecture, and had reluctant- 
ly joined in his wife’s beliet that 1t was a 


greeting. 


miracle, nothing fess. 

They were a wonderfully happy family 
as they gathered about the heavily laden 
table that day, and they had a wonderful 
dinner. Never did a crackling brown 
turkey present a braver appearance, nor 
vegetables appear more tender, or sauces 
better, or pies have tiakier crusts, or 
guests better appetites. It was a teast to 
remember for more reasons than one. 

Hardly had they finished when the door 
flew open and little Jackie Collins tairly 
blew into the room. 

“Ma says if you ain’t a-goin’ to use 
your corn-popper we’d like ter borrer it,” 
said he, waving all ceremony in the way 
of greeting, and breathing hard with 
anxiety with regard to the corn-popper. 
Minnie knew where it always hung, and 
she ran quickly to get it. 

“| s’pose you had your dinner,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Strong, proffering some 
squares of rich black truit-cake. 

“ Yes,” said the boy, * we jest finished, 
and I tell you what, we come near not 
havin’ no turkey, nuther, Father he went 
to market and he picked out a turkey, and 
he says to the butcher to put it im the 
team which was hitched out in front, and 
when he come back, there wa’n’t no turkey 
there, and the butcher he ses he’d put it 
in along with some other things, and then 
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Ir was the Maze where all were lost— 
Yet knew not that they went astray! 
But passed—and turned—and still reerossed 


The selfsame way! 


It was the Maze where all were lost, 
Thrust from some world of wider day; 
Although thereof, nor least nor most 


The truth might say. 


La, 
"* 


YD Jaevts iat 


“THEY'VE COME 


it turned out he’d put it in the team 
next to our’n, and that team had gone 
off, so he give us another, but father said 
*twa’n’t half so good.” ‘They all laughed 
heartily. 

A few minutes later, as Mrs. Strong 
was alone in the pantry, her husband 
followed her. “ “I'wa’n’t no miracle, after 
all; ’twa’n’t nothin’ but the butcher.” 
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THE MAZE 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


When, of 
Fell thwart 





!" SHE CRIED OUT 


There was a tone of relief in his voic 
for the idea that the kind Providence ha 
so closely observed his actions with regai 
to Thanksgiving Day had laid upon hi 
a shade of discomfort. Mrs. Stror 
turned upon him solemnly. 

“Hiram Strong, don’t you go a-erit 
cisin’ the way the Lord 


miracles,” she said. 





It was the Maze where all were lost, 


some wider light, one Ray 
the Past whence we were tossed— 


How far away! 


It was the 
But there 


Jeneath that 


Maze where all were lost... 
, as star-led pilgrims may, 
3eam we did accost, 


And knew, straightway, 


It was the Maze where all were lost } 
But we, though wandered far as the 


y, 


Among that Time-foiled, ’wildered host, 


Had found a Way! 








works His 
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A HALLOWE’EN SUPPER 


BY JANE CALHOUN 











HEN we either enter- 
tain or are entertained 
at Hallowe’en, we 
must perforce leave 
our years, our pes- 
simism, and our dig- 
nity behind, and enter 
the spirit world young 
in thought and _ feel- 
rejuvenation, needless to 
ever- 





ing. In that 
say, lies the 


a plate-rail in the room, have a row otf 
black cats, either cut out of paper or 
stuffed, sitting on that. On the mantel 
in the living-room have two huge black 
cats made of black cambrie and stuffed. 
If there are electric lights over the man- 
tel, as there frequently are, you can make 
the cats’ heads of black paper or ecard- 
board, leaving them hollow, and hang elec- 
trie bulbs inside behind green tissue- 


houette, and place a tiny black eat at each 
place. With this table decoration the 
room should have a frieze ot black eats. 
An appropriate menu for a 
served with these decorations is: 

Black-bean soup. 

Creamed chicken. 

Fruit salad. Coffee. 
The black-bean soup should be served 
in bouillon-cups, a black paper eat 
holding each handle. 


supper 





present charm of 
Hallowe’en. When 
to enjoy the 
mysteries, the = sur- 
prises, the horrors, 
and the thrills” of 
that might on which 
spirits, witches, hob- 
voblins, and tairies 
the earth, 
ud most of all when 
ve shrink from the 
elightful task = of 
inmg the 
ins in their 
lans for the mysti- 
ication of our 
riends, we are in- 
eed old. 

lo help these mys- 
i¢ sprites along is a 
eleome task to most 
of us, and we seize 
ipon Hallowe’en as 
the night of all 
nights when methods 
f entertainment are 
easy, sure, and free 


we cease 





sOSSeSS 


hobgob- 


eerie 








The creamed chicken 
may be served in 
eases made of green- 
pepper. Jack-o’-lan- 
terns, the chicken 
showing through the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, 
the whole surmounted 
by a witeh’s pointed 
hat made of mashed 
potatoes. The fruit 
salad should be served 
in orange-skins, the 
orange torming = the 
body of a chart, 
supported on four 
wheels made of slices 
the wheels 
are held in place with 
wooden skewers. Peer- 


of lemons; 


ing above the edge ot 
the orange is a tiny 
Brownie, his head 
made of a marsh 
mallow and his hat ot 
a fig-skin. ‘The three 
mice drawing this 
golden chariot are 











from the burden of 
great expense. They 
are not free from 
rouble, but the trouble is at least half 
the fun. Be sure that your guest list 
does not include any of those who have 
passed the limit of rejuvenation; sum- 
mon some of the cleverest imps from hob- 
yoblin-land to pass on a few original 
deas; gather unlimited pumpkins, squash- 
es, cucumbers, turnips, and apples from 























CHARIOT MADE OF HALF ORANGE 


arden and orchard, or place an advance 
rder with the market-man; invest with 
eeckless abandon in cheese-cloth, black 
ambrie, black paper, green crépe-paper, 
tvothpicks, peanuts, candles, and paste, 
nd go to work. If your time is limited, 
nd for the catalogue of the tavor-shop, 
here witches, black cats, Jack-o’-lan- 
rns, ete., may be had for a few cents. 
First it is necessary to plan appropri- 
e decorations for the mise en scéne, a 
‘irit world where elves and sprites will 
nd themselves at home. 
Cover the walls with cheap white cheese- 
loth basted together, and cut from dull 
lack paper a frieze of witches riding on 
roomsticks. If more than one room is 
» be decorated, make a second frieze of 
lack eats sitting solemnly side by side. 
(ive them some green eyes with bits of 
zreen paper, and outline the eyes, nose, 
ud mouth with phosphorus. If there is 




















BANANA BOATS MADE FOR PEANUT OWLS 


THE TABLE SPREAD FOR SUPPER 


paper eyes. In the centre of the mantel 
have a huge Jack-o’-lantern, also with 
green features made of the green tissue- 
paper. From the arch between the rooms, 
from the chandelier, and every other pos- 
sible projection, hang large bats made of 
black cambrie on invisible threads of 
different lengths, so that they will move 
in every breath of air. Pin a great many 
of them to the white cheese-cloth covering 
the sides of the room and to the white 
drapery curtains. 

In the hall have a frieze ot black owls, 
with stuffed owls on every possible pro- 
jection. If a small brother can be per- 
suaded to imitate the hoot of the owl in 
mournful cadences, when each guest en- 
ters, the weird welcome will be intensified. 

A few hangings of black cambrie in the 
different* rooms will strengthen the grue- 
some effect. The lighting is all-important. 
The rooms must be dim and _ ghostly. 
There must be no gaslight; all the light 
there is must be from candles. In each 
room, if possible, have a witch’s ealdron, 
consisting of a brass or tin bowl filled with 
burning alcohol and salt. ‘This will give a 


























CREAMCAKE OWLS 


ghastly green light to the whole room. It 
can be used as the centrepiece for the 
dining-table. 

Suspend over it by an invisible thread 
an old witeh herself, surrounded by num- 
berless bats, swaying gently in the air. 
Have a ring of black cats standing on 
their hind legs also, their backs to the 
bowl and their heads reaching above the 
edge of it, dancing solemnly around it, 
ring-around-a-rosy style. Surround each 
of the glass candlesticks with similar 
rings of dancing cats, and leave the 
candles unshaded. Trim the edge of the 
cloth with a row of black cats in sil- 


made of dates with 
cloves stuck in for 
ears, 

Still another table may have a large 
black ow! suspended over it with spread 
wings, and he may be surrounded with 
numerous small owls. For the centre of 
this table we may have a huge Jack-o’- 


























A SMALL JACK-O'-LANTERN 


lantern, draping the cloth around it with 
an artificial pumpkin vine and leaves, 
made of wire and green tissue-paper. 
There should be a tiny Jack-o’-lantern at 
each plate, made from an orange, and the 
eandle shades should be painted to repre- 
sent Jack-o’-lanterns. At alternate plates 
there may be favors made as follows: 
First, banana boats with owl passengers 
made from peanuts; second, empty cream- 
puffs perched on legs made of toothpicks, 
also with owls in them, 
same way, one in each. A three-cornered 
case made of three black paper owls, back 
to back, should enclose each candlestick ; 


made in the 


and peanut owls should be attached to the 
pumpkin-vine at intervals. The cloth may 
be edged either with black paper owls or 
with paper pumpkins. ‘This room should 
have a frieze of flying owls: and stuffed 
owls and Jack-o’-lanterns may aiternate 
on a plate-rail. 

An appropriate supper menu is as fol- 
lows: 

Bouillon 
(served in tin cups fitted into orange- 
skins—two peanut owls perched on the 
edge ). 
Esealoped cysters 
(baked in individual baking-dishes twined 
with tissue-paper pumpkin vines). 
Rolls; pickles. 
Individual pumpkin pies; cheese, 
Cider 

The cider should be served 
potion in a three-handled loving-cup. 


as a_ love 
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anity Fair 





BY VI kit 
4 ANITY FAIR” is the subject 
of the Armour 1o11 Calendar. 
We have gone to four of 
America’ leading artists— 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert, 


Montgomery Flagg and Henry 
and asked each one to reproduce 
ideal of the subject 


James 
Hutt 
for us hi 

Each has taken as‘his thought the joy 
that comes with a new and prized pos- 


session 

Stanlaw depicts a maiden with a 
huge bouquet of roses, in bloom and 
beauty second only to herself; Gilbert, 


the debutante, enraptured with her first 
jewels, whose sparkle matche her eye 
Flagg, a captivating damsel trying on 
a new hat: and Hutt, a bit of fascinat 
ing femininity in all the allurement of a 
new gown. _ 


These four illustrations have an ex- 
quisitely designed cover in colors by 
Walter Ufer No calendar from the 
highest - priced shops, no matter how 
expensive, can excel it in artistic merit 
and attractivenc 


How to Get this Calendar 


Send in the metal cap or the certificate 
under the cap trom a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, with 4 ce1 to pay 
postage. : 

We will send you the calendar by re 
turn mail. Or send 25 cents in stamps 
and we will send the calendar 





Art Proofs for Framing 


We have reproduced a limited number 
of these drawings on extra heavy paper, 
with all printing left off. These make 
ideal studies for framing. We will send 
the one you select, prepaid, for 25 cents 

or the set, with a calendar, for $1.00. 


We Make this Offer to Induce You to Try 


Armours 
— 


BEEF 


We know one jar will prove to you 
why foreign cooks consider extract of 
beef one of the first requisites of good 
cooking. You will find that Armour’s 
Extract of Beef works a transformation 
in all meat dishes. It makes sauces and 
gravies appetizing—lets you utilize the 
left-overs— helps you economize, for 
cheaper meat cuts gain delicious flavor 
with the addition of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It will save you many a weary 
hour in soup making, for it provides you 
with an ever-ready rich foundation. You 
need use only one-fourth as much com- 
pared with other extracts, because it is 
four times stronger. 

“Popular Recipes” is the name of our 
newest Cook Book, giving many valu- 
able recipes that will be an addition to 
any household. It is free for the asking. 
Write today 

Armour's Extract of Beef is the most 
valuable culinary asset you can have 
We offer this beautiful calendar as an in- 
ducement to you to prove it. 


Address Dept. D 


ARMOUR sxe COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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REGISTERED 


Your Home 


Is Judged 
By Its 
Linens 


CRAPO LINENS are PAR 
EXCELLENT. They are 
valued like the family Plate, and 
handed down from generation to 
In thousands of the 
finest homes you will find our 
linens, which have been in use 
for years without any indication 
of wearing out. 

The articles shown here give but 


generation. 


a faint 
idea of 
the Ar- 
tistic 
merit 
of our 
goods, 
as we 
cannot 
do them 
justice 
in this 


Number 


4x8" in. 





20910. Size 


Price $3.75. 


space. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

Our linens are all hand 
woven and grass bleached. 
The towel fringes are drawn 
from the threads of the linen, 
tied by hand, and do not tangle 


or mat. 


We also carry hand 


hemstitched and _ scalloped 


towels. 


Towels range from 


seventy-five cents to fifty dollars 





Number 23440. Diameter 


15 in. 


Price $15.00. 


each. 
We want 
you to 
investi- 
gate and 
verify 
our state- 
ment, 
that for 
beauty 
anddura- 


bility the 


Crapo Linens take precedence of 
all others. Send for our catalog 
and give usa trial order. When 
in New York call and see our 


stock. 


It is well worth a trip. 








Number 2. 
fringe. 


Size 3114 x62 in., 8'4-in. 
Price $50.00 each. 


Xmas Presents. You will find in our 
stock many beautiful Christmas novelties. 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog, which 
will assist you in buying intelligently by 
MAIL, and relieve you of the Fatigue 
of Christmas Shopping. 


Send six cents for assortment of sam- 
ples of our Linen and Towelings. 
Catalog free. Address Dept. H. 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO 
LINEN STORE 


Established 1800 


Crapo Bidg., 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A BUNGALOW FOR $2,500 


BY MARY NORTHEND * 














PON the crest of a 


) high hill overlooking 
the Causeway at 


Nanepashemet, Mas- 
sachusetts, is an in- 
teresting little bun- 
galow. It stands in 
what was formerly a 
bit of rough pasture- 
land, overrun with a tangle of briars and 
savins. ‘This has been transformed into a 
delightful little garden, which, while re- 
taining all the ruggedness of its former 
natural beauty, is civilized by the substi- 
tution of crimson-rambler roses for the 
riotous brambles. Numero.s beds of gay 
flowers relieve the dull tones of the rock- 
savins. 

The house commands a superb view of 
the ocean on the right, while at the rear 
it overlooks Marblehead Harbor, dotted 
throughout the summer season with the 
sails of various craft. In the distance 
one can see the old seaport town of Marble- 
head, with its crooked, straggling streets, 
while directly in front lies the fashionable 
summer colony of Nanepashemet. 

The solid rock of the ledge upon which 
the bungalow is built serves as a founda- 
tion for the main portion. Underneath 
the kitchen, which occupies a wing at one 
end of the house, there is a cellar which 
is large enough to accommodate a bounti- 
ful supply of coal and wood. The con- 
nection with the kitchen above is by the 





ALLY 








level of the 





feet below the 





bath-room 
is fitted up with the best open 


living-room, The 


plumbing and even has a 
shower-bath. The walls and 
ceiling are painted with white 
enamel paint; and the floor, 
of white tiles, slopes slightly 
toward the centre to allow 
the ‘water to run off through 
an outlet provided for the 
purpose. 

The kitehen is completely 
equipped, resembling a ship’s 
galley in its compactness. 
The stove is a ship’s stove, 
and there is the added luxury 
of a hot-water boiler connect- 
ed with it, so that the hot- 














water supply is unlimited. 

This house, completed, cost 
$2,500, but could easily be 
built of less expensive materials at a cost 
of $1,500. 

A still less expensive bungalow, which 
has rooms enough to serve as a simple all- 
the-year-round house, has been built in 
the Adirondack woods. It is built of 
logs with a bark finish, and the rustic 
idea is carried still further in a wide 
porch, which extends around three sides 
of the house. Vines have been encouraged 
to grow without restraint up the rustic 
pillars and over the porch railing, while 
rustic boxes filled with bright geraniums 
and vines are placed along 
the rail. ‘The piazza chairs 
and tables are all rustie, 
mostly white birch. All the 
cushions are bright red; and 
hung across the corner, also 
with red cushions, is a com- 
fortable canvas bed hammock, 
which is frequently used for 
out-of-door sleeping. 

The plan of the interior, 
which unfortunately cannot 
be shown in this article, con- 
sists of a central living-room, 
17 by 19, with two double- 
casement windows opening on 
the front porch, ore on each 
side of the door, and two 
more also opening on the 








THE ATTRACTIVE KITCHEN 


primitive means of a _ trap-door, from 
which a short flight of wooden steps de- 
seends, 

The approach to the bungalow lies 
along a winding path, past trees and gar- 
den, to a quaint little Dutch door located 
at one side of the house. The exterior 
finish is of shingles painted white, while 
the deep, overhanging roof, the edge of 
which is thickly studded with electric 
lights, is stained red. ‘The large chim- 
neys, located one at the side and the other 
at the rear of the house, are interesting 
features, because they are constructed of 
field stone picked up on the estate. 

The Dutch entrance-door opens directly 
into the living-room. ‘The interior finish 
is of cypress, selected, planed, and shel- 
lacked. There is no sheathing. The walls, 
unsheathed, are stained. The ceiling is 
open to the rafters; the floor is of hard 
pine, highly polished. Mirrors are set 
into the walls between the broad windows, 
increasing the apparent length of the 
room, and interesting Dutch doors open 
from the three sides. A massive fire- 
place, constructed of field stone, occupies 
a@ position at one side of the room, and 
to the right a broad window-seat serves 
as a storage-place for bedding. 

Shelves fitted in between the timbers of 
the framing make handy receptacles for 
books, and others built in over the doors 
and windows serve the purpose * a plate- 
rail for bits of old China and _ pottery. 
All the furniture is simple, either in Arts 
and Crafts style or Colonial, and a com- 
fortable couch serves the purpose of a 
bed at night. 

A diminutive hall opens out of the 
further end of the living-room, and from 
it a short flight of steps descends to a 
passageway which leads to the bath-room, 
kitchen, and china-closet, all located two 


front porch*ut on the ends 

of the room, just around the 

corners. ‘These give plenty 
of light and are charmingly arranged, but 
the matter of the furnishings we will take 
up after the plan has been roughly out- 
lined. 

The huge fireplace in this living-room 
is built of cobblestones; it is directly 
opposite the front porch; and at each 
side of this, glass doors open on to a 
small sleeping-porch. One bedroom opens 
off the living-room on the right, and an- 
other off the sleeping-porch on the right, 
with a tiny bath-room between the two. 
3oth rooms are very tiny, but they have 
two windows. A small but convenient 


FRONT VIEW OF THE BUNGALOW 


kitchen opens off the other side of the 
living-room, with a pantry beyond. 

The beams have been left exposed in 
the ceiling, and the timbers in the side 
wall. For an all-the-year-round house it 
would be necessary to have the side-walls 
at least, plastered for the sake ot 
warmth. Rough bookshelves 
built in in the living-room wherever ther 
are no doors. Walls and cases are rough 
ly stained weathered-gray like the ex 
terior. It has a beautiful silvery tone. 

The pictures number three or four only 
and are all gray photographs of whit: 
birches in dark-gray frames. The rug 
placed on a floor stained a very dar! 
gray, is of green jute, warranted to fac: 
in time, but lovely and mossy at present 
The curtains at the casement window- 
and at the glass doors are of green cotto: 
crépe, and the cushions for the daven 
port drawn up in front of the fireplac 
are covered, some with green crépe, som: 
with gray and white figured crépe, an 
some with green and white crépe. 

The entire green-gra 
and white, with the pine trees outside t 
help carry out the scheme and the bind 
ings of the many books to give it warmt! 
There are always a few pine boughs a) 
ranged on the tops of the bookeases am 
mantel with Japanese simplicity. 

The few pieces of bric-A-brac consis 
of bowls and jars of green or gray potter) 
and brass, all for strictly utilitarian pw 
poses. The furniture is mostly rusti 
hickory with a few pieces of cottag: 
furniture stained green. 

The little bedroom opening off th 
sleeping-porch is very quaint and w 
usual. Green and white Japanese crép: 
with a design of pine needles on a whit 
ground has been used for a wall-covering 


have bee: 


eolor scheme is 


pinned to the timbers of the rough! 
finished wall with glass thumb-tack-~ 


The rug is green cotton, country-woven © 
green denim, and the three pieces of fu 
niture, a single bed, chest of drawers wit 
mirror hung above, and chair, are al 

















A VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM 
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THE PLAN OF THE BUNGALOW 


ite, the bed merely a white cot 
th a comfortable mattress. 


fhe spread for the bed 1s 


iron 


interesting. 
is made of white cotton crépe with a 


willed border in the pine design like 
walls. Curtains of plain white crépe 


at the windows; the bureau-cover of 
te linen has the stencil border, and 
e is always a vase on the bureau with 
ine branch in it. There are absolutely 
pictures. 
rhe little bath-room is pure white with 
vreen rug. 
Che walls of the other bedroom are 
with the cotton this 


also 


ered erépe, time 





is usually moved out on the 
porch with the _ others. 
Neither storm nor cold will 
drive the owners inside. 
They have canvas curtains 
for extreme weather, but 
they are seldom used. 

This is a veritable 
log cabin in outside finish, 
with the civilized addition 
of porches, the one just de- 
scribed at the and the 
other at the side for living 
and eating. On_ this 
porch there is a plain pine 
table, stained green; two 
rockers, painted green: 

settle, painted 


house 


rear, 


side 


high-backed pine 


an ironing-board also 


green; three rush-seated chairs, stained 
green (used at meal-times); and the in- 
evitable canvas hammock. Here the 


cushions are all covered with and 
vellow cretonne, and there 
matting rug. ‘The window-boxes placed on 
the edge of this porch railing are all filled 
with wild ferns and 
huge ferns conceal the foundation. 

The walls and ceiling in this living- 
room are left in the rough as in the other 
but this time they are stained 
natural wood brown. ‘The fire 


a green 
is also a green 


vines, and masses of 


house, 
brown—a 





























AN ADMIRABLY PLANNED FIREPLACE 


with a white 
The rug in this room is dark 
with still darker stripes. The 
rniture—four pieces this time, a wood- 

bed, chest of drawers’ with 
ile, and all of the cottage 
riety, stained a silver gray. The bed- 
read here is of rough gray erash, hem- 
tched in lavender. ‘The curtains are of 
ite cheese-cloth, very Here, 
no pictures, 


lavender 
urs-de-lis. 


pale 


design of 
vender 


glass, 


chair—is 


coarse. too, 
re are 
rhe sleeping-porch serves the purpose 
a dining-room also, except in rainy 
eather. It opens off the kitchen, so that 


s very convenient. 


place is of stone, and two primitive farm- 
house settles of the same brown stand out 
into the room, one on side of the 


fireplace. covered with 


each 
The cushions are 
linen in shades of old-yellow. 

Across one entire end of the room, un- 
der a group of three windows, there is a 
wide window-seat. There 
bunches, first of yellow 
of goldenrod, in this room. 

Some bookeases have been built in, 
a narrow shelf around the entire 
about five feet from the floor, gives place 
for an ever-growing collection of brass. 


are always huge 
daisies, and later 
and 
room, 














The chairs have all been collected from 
farm-houses: most of them 
are of the Windsor shapes, 
but there are several with 
wooden seats painted black, 
with gilt ornaments. There 
are two of the high-backed 
wooden rockers painted in this 
way. There are very few 
pictures—two Guerin prints 


in mellow tones of buff brown 
and dull red, 
photographs, 
woods 


and two brown 
taken in the 
near by. Over the 
mantel is a plaster bas-relief 
tinted a deep ivory. Two 
huge brass candlesticks with 
candles in them guard it on 
either side. 

A round table stands at 
the end of the left-hand 








room. 


THE REAR VIEW OF THE BUNGALOW 


lwo professional women occupy this 
igalow during their summer vacation, 


d are very happy there. 
Within walking distance of this bunga- 
v is another, which boasts of only two 
ms, the living-room and kitchen. It 
hardly fair, however, to call it two 
oms when the sleeping-porch serves so 
ell as a third. This porch serves no 
er purpose, and is always used by the 
vo owners of the bungalow, although 
ere is an extra couch-bed in the living- 
This, however, has never been 
ised except by a guest, and even then it 


settle by the fireplace; on it 
a student-lamp with an 


amber glass shade throws a 
mellow light through the room at night 


and is a delightful color 
time. 


note in the day- 
Magazines and books piled on this 
table give the comfortable air of oceupa- 
tion that every room 

This color scheme of brown and yellow 
is most restful and harmonious. ‘The 
stain for the wood is a rich brown, almost 
exactly the color of the satiny shell of a 
ripe chestnut. The grain of the wood 
shows well through it. On dull cold days 
the coloring is warm and the yellow and 
brass give lovely glints of light, while on 
sunny days there is no glare. 


needs. 
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DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP YOU SAVE ONE THIRD 


Sot 
Eastern Star 
Pin, Poort 






Terr 


F Baird-North Co: 


Providence. Rhode Island 


SEVEN REASONS WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
































1. They are the largest mail order jeweiry house in the world. m 
: , ~ 
2. They are the only manufacturers of jewelry who sell direct [‘ : ~ 
to the users. til , °o 
. ¥ Md \ 
. They save me one-third by cutting out the pace one hv ae 
i j iler. 5 197 We yes ar we © 
profits of the jobber and the retailer. gine 5 axils’ and 5” ? e 
4, They deliver free and will refund st Pe H00K CO OUST gs GOT wares” 6? ag 
my money if | am not satisfied. 190 PK yer Wc en rare rs and se s 
L 2S. Ss; ane Gorn 
5. Their goods are highest quality and won Silvey er a ki Ww % 7 
Ars , poo ° 
are fully guaranteed. weet and ye PO, eS > 
6. They are wholly reliable, and guar- vee gb" gin” Ow” 
{t at es s 
antee safe arrival of goods. ol ores yo" On | os & 
ansu rice “ 2 @ 
7. They have thousands of satisfied custom- ie v san “ZS ¢€ ‘ 
ers in my state, and this magazine would yeans J oe > 
not accept their advertisement if they were aa" J BOS 
not honest. you ~ oS 
<0 ~ , 
| will write for their FREE catalog to-day—NOW. tS & & 4 2" 
r) x 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., 746 Broad St., Prov. SIF CK SF 











WEIGH THE BABY | 


Have you a pair of accurate, reliable baby scales? If not, you 
should get them at once. Ordinary scales are apt to be in- 
accurate and misleading. Our special baby scales tell you 
how baby is thriving, and are a real guide to baby’s physical 
condition. The best and most accurate baby scales are 


Torsion Balance Baby Scales 


They are thoroughly reliable. and we guarantee them. 
Most baby scales register weight in "pounds" and "ounces." 
Our baby scales register "quarter-ounces." This enables you 
to determine the slightest gain or loss in baby’s weight —a 
most important feature. They don’t look like the ordinary 
scales. The basket for holding baby is made of special 
grade willow, woven in an attractive pattern. 
After our scales have served their purpose for the 
baby, you can use them for household purposes. 


















FREE B ASY — We want to send free : 
interesting t how much bat | weig 
at different age Tel " ‘ weigh prog 

contains lots of v © informat { nothers send for 
it to-day—y he } 


TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
92 Reade Street, New York 

















ANY 


the 







good housekeeper lets her silver lose 
brilliancy it She 
hot water and soap enough, or polishes too 


had when new. thinks 
she 


seldom and with some poor polish. 


It is a glad day when she first uses Wright’s Silver 


Cream, which makes the proper keeping of silverware 
a pleasant task rather than an irksome duty When 
you see a silver service that, after years of use, looks 


and brilliant, may be sure that Silver Cream is 


the cause of its beauty 


smooth you 


and preservation 


Wright's Silver Cream is a soft-as-flour paste, and has the 


property of removing dirt, dullness and tarnish from silver, 
gold and other metals without scratching their surfaces It also cleans marble, glass 
etc. It cleans so easily that watching the silver grow bright is a positive pleasure 


Ask Your Dealer, but insist that it must be the Genuine Wright's Silver Cream 


WRIGHT 


RY/4 77 (REAM 


2 «© IRADt MARK «© « « 








Send us a postal and we will mail our oo © 
valuable book 


to Care for Silverware.” 


. 
liberal sample with our uth oe 
let, “ How 
J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 
90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 












Has a most delicious flavor. 
ls pure and healthful. 
The ideal food beverage. 


Registered in U.S. Patent Office 


Genuine has this trade- 
mark on every package 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES 
SENT FREE 


WALTER Baker & COLD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





S Thanksgiving 
Favors 


on ret nadhgg ogg coy Ny  Siiaike 
painted Turkey Gobbler, 24¢ inches, 10c. 








Finely painted l'urkey Gobblers and Hens, 

with legs, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Thanksgiving Cook figure, 10c. Cran- 
berry Pie on China Plate, 10c. Cakes, 
10c, 15c. 


Meats, Fish, etc., on plates, 5c, 





Wax Pumpkins, 5c, 10c. 

“Piece of Pumpkin Pie, 25c. 

Cardboard ‘Turkey Surprise containing favor, 

Crepe Paper Bag with drawstrings, Turkey de Steers 10c. 
Assorted Nuts containing favors, 5c. 

Crepe Paper Pump skin containing favor, 5e. 

Gile led Real Wishbones, 5c. Miniature Horn of "gata 
with fruit, 5c. Miniature Fruits, assorted, 

Natural-looking ( repe Paper Pumpkin Cases re Ices 
or Bonbons, LOc, 15c, 20c each. Midget Pumpkin 
Cases for Salted Nuts, 90c doz. Pumpkin or Turkey 
open Ice Cream Cases (paper), 60¢ doz. . 

Paper Chrysanthemum Baskets for Ices, 15c. 

Midget Chrysanthemum Case Be doz. 

Pumpkin-shape Jack Horner Pie, 








12 Ribbons, $3.50, 






Snapping Mottoes containing hats, c, 50c, and $1.00 
per box of 12. Party Invitations, 15c doz. 

Thanksgiving Crepe Paper Napkins, 40c package 

Thanksgiving Tally Cards, 30¢ doz. 

Dinner Cards, 4%e doz. 





Hand painted Turkey Cards (cut to shape), 10c each. 

We positively do not pay mail charges, 

We have just issued a new 200-page illustrated cat 
alog, embracing thousands of favors for every conceiv 
able occasion—parties, dinners, dances, weddings, etc. 
A most unique 
and interesting 
book. The 
only catalog 
in the world 
devoted ex 
clusively to 
Favors. 

Free on 

request. 


B. SHACKMAN & arena Dept. 7, 812 B’way, N. Y- 




















Only $13.65 


For this 4-piece, solid oak 
K. D. Suit 


Your money back if not 
worth double our price. 
Large chair and rocker, 26 
inches wide, have uphol- 
stered seats. Drawer in 
table. Early English or 
Weathered Oak finishes. 
Ask for Circular B for 
bargains. 

GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 

MFG. COMPANY 


29 Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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a hawk, when he is 
first nell off the fist, mounts aloft, 
| and for his pleasure fetcheth many a cir- 
cuit in the air, still soaring higher and 
higher, till he comes to his full pitch, 
and in the end, when the game is sprung, 
comes down amain, and stops upon a 
sudden—so will I, having now come at 
last into these ample fields of air, wherein 
I may freely expatiate and exercise my- 
self for recreation, awhile rove, wander 
about the world.” 
—DEMOCRITUS 


long-winged 


JUNIOR. 


THE TRAVEL-SHELF 
UTSIDE the _ library, 
where it will not be a 
daily temptation, on a 
long shelf in the dark 
end of the hall, is the 
A section of books rarely 
repaired to for serious 
UNS purposes, which is the 
chief solace in those 
hours of ennui or depression which 
visit the best and the worst of us. 
stand, the books of travel, in 
dull yellow, and blue row—a 
dozen Baedekers, some Murray’s Guides, a 
number of the “ Medizval Cities ” 
and some “ Rambles Beyond Railroads.” 
The “ Medieval Cities,” alas! represent 
largely the places 1 have not been but 
would sell all my earthly goods to be: 
the Baedekers and Murray’s Guides rep- 
resent past joys fondly called to mind in 
absence, while certain books on summer 
resorts in the south of France, and 
arate volumes on Venice, Dalmatia, ete., 
represent frustrated plans; and the vol- 
ume on the Chateaux of Lorraine is a 
sad reminder of a summer spent lying 
flat high above the Lake of Geneva, in- 
dulging in a convalescence, an 
and unrewarding activity. 
When the mental horizon is 






dark 
will 
There they 


series, 





sep- 


expensive 


gray; 


when none of the various demands and 
obligations of life seem worth response: 


when a fell determination to idle at all 
costs reigns supreme, then that particular 
shelf in the dark end of the hall extends 
its charms and lures one hither, One 
stands at first, book in hand, lingering 
such names as Saint Quen, and 
learns that the was founded by 
Clothaire [. in the year 533; or St. Wan- 
drille, another seventh-century — abbey, 
within walking distance of Caudebec; and 
though the guide-books say nothing of 
the fact, one knows it to be the present 
home of the world’s greatest poet, an un- 


over 
abbey 


conquerable hermit, who hides himself 
away there tending bees—or emerges dis- 
guised as an expert chauffeur. Across 


the river is the forest of Brotonne and 
the path of the Castle of La Meilleraye, 
where La Valliére once walked and talked 


with Louis XIV. How the pictures fol- 
| low each other with rapidity—castles 
| and abbeys, winding rivers, parks, and 
forests! Before one is half aware, the 
daily life lies dead behind us and we are 
at last on the wing, away, away, and 


happy as it is given to mortals to be 
on this earth. 

Indeed, on the plea that 
bound to be multiplied all over the earth 
and that kindred souls are innumerable 
if one could but reach them, I have often 
thought of divulging for the use of others 
a quite original scheme of summer travel 
for those who are heartsick for the other 
side of the Atlantic and bound on this. 
It is accomplished by sending the family 
off to pay their week-end visits, giving 
all the servants a holiday, turning on the 
electrie fans in the hall, stopping the 
telephone, closing the outer door and 
mufiling its bell, and then giving three un- 
broken, undisturbed, long, quiet days to 
the companionship of the books of travel. 

| The family may. return on Monday to find 
one renewed and refreshed, encompassed 
by a foreign atmosphere, full of informa- 
tion as to abbeys in Normandy or Beren- 
| son’s [talian lists of paintings, or Weale’s 


oneself is 


discoveries in Holland. And these trips 
have the advantage of being taken at a 
minimum of expense. Without so much 


as going out of the door we have, like 
Burton, explored “the ample fields of 


air.” expatiated and exercised ourselves 
in the open world. 

There is a phrase in 
essays most arresting and stirring to the 
imagination, where he speaks of a given 
religious influence as quieting the spirit: 
‘consoled and tranquillized as a travel- 
ler might be, resting for one evening in 
a strange city, by its stately aspect, and 
the sentiment of its many fortunes, just 
because with those fortunes he has noth- 
ing to do.” How many visions of strange 
streets and unknown sky-lines rise in the 
memory at the words. How many cities, 
by relieving us so utterly of ourselves and 
our own fate for the moment, have won 
a hallowed place in the memory. What 
names pass through our minds—Beauvais, 
Bourges, Chambery, Montaubon, Lucerne, 
Hastings, Wimbledon, Evesham. All 
places seen quietly at nightfall, when the 
spirit was utterly free and the eye alone 
awake, perceptive, filled to the full by the 
and the strange. 


one of Pater’s 


new 


THE OPEN MIND 
To leave oneself behind is perhaps the 
lirst and best initiation for travel. As 
one steps on the train or goes up the 
gangplank, -one farewell to that 
wearing and aggravating personality who 
has lived so close to us for months, de- 


Says 


manding, exacting, questioning, exhaust- 
ing us with anxieties and _ brooding 


troubles. It requires no entire essay of 
Montaigne’s to prove to us how “ that the 
spirit often hindereth itself.” Fresh 
fields and pastures new, ahead, and the 
hour to throw aside the old and put the 
best foot foremost brings a new heart as 
readily as conversion. Care is shifted 
from the shoulders; the back is turned 
upon teasing, reiterated obligations, and 
adventures and strangeness, so exhilarat- 
ing after a long siege of the accustomed 
round, are ahead. Montaigne says that 
some one reported to Socrates that a cer- 
tain man was in no wise improved by 
his travels, and he replied: “I can well 
believe it since he took himself along.” 
Refreshment of spirit comes when one 
lays oneself aside and looks out into the 
big, ehanging world. Throw overboard 
all prejudices and look at the world to 
see what is. It may be that travel will 
prove a remedy for over-fastidiousness 


and sickly demands; but one who can 
starve as well as feast, rough it on oe- 


casion as cheerfully as luxuriate, has at 
least a wide swathe and understands 
more of the world than a person who must 
always be cockered up and pampered. 


TRAINING FOR TRAVEL 

The young, as Bacon points out, should 
travel with a tutor or grave servant, to 
make them observant. But the mature 
are like to grow observant from mere 
ennui of being penned up within them- 
selves. The process of age is largely that 
of stepping outside oneself. But even for 
the mature to travel with profit requires 
training. A young professor of 
small Virginia college, who 
was going to Italy for the summer, re- 
fused to carry with him the reprinted 
list of sacred pictures from that wonder- 


some 
history at a 


ful piece of youthful enthusiasm, The 
Golden Urn, compiled by Mr. Berenson 
and his friend, Pearsall Smith. The 


young professor said he preferred to trust 
to his unguided taste. He might just 
as well have tried to read without know- 
ing any of the symbols of the alphabet. 
It is as impossible to know about painting 
without training as it is to compose music 
witli no idea of harmony. Tae method is to 
learn what the good paintings are, to look 
at them and continue to look at them till 
one learns why they are good, and then 
by degrees one will know why the medi- 
oecre is the mediocre and the bad the 
bad. 

So the shelf in the hall should be fur- 
nished in secret hope, and when the time 
for travel comes, the mind will have 
stored away enough data for intelligent 
observation. So histories of architecture 
should rub shoulders with criticisms of 
painting; books on social life and cus- 
toms should lie on top of volumes of 


histor 


description; and, above all, the 
and poetry of foreign lands should len 
illumination to the traveller’s mind. | 
is futile to go to Italy without Leopard 
and the Divine Comedy in mind; just a 
it is stupid to go to the south of Fran 
till we have read Mistral and Roumanilk 
Daudet and Jean Aicard. What 
England mean in April to those wh 
could not say to themselves: 


eoul 


*Whan that with her shour 


swoote.” 


Aprille 


furnish 
trave 


Undoubtedly the 
forth the mind the 
ling. 


more 
better 


fully 
is the 


THE VIRTUE OF TRAVELLING 

There are two great fallacies based « 
ancient and rusty saws it were a nol) 
deed to demolish. One is that travellin 
is a form of wrong-doing, founded belik 
on the stupid saying that a rolling sto 
gathers no moss. <A_ pertinent rep 
would be that a stone is nev 
highly polished, and that a 
a proper place for moss, anyway. ‘| 
other undermining caution is that o1 
ought to see one’s own new country befor 
one sees the wealth of the old countri: 
Unless on business bent, there is no eart 
ly reason why one who can afford 
travel should not begin at once with t! 
richest and most beautiful countries, wi! 
Italy and Greece. Life is short and u 
certain; one cannot tell what may happ 
to deprive one of sight and health a 
means day after to-morrow, therefore 
is well to see and enjoy the best wh 
one can. 


mossy 


stone is m 


There is another virtue in tray 
Given proper conditions, a good « 
seience, good health, a well-stored mii 


keen eyes, it is one of the greatest ay 
most innocent of pleasures. It is a w 
derful refreshment to spirit and bo 
Does not old Burton himself, back in 1 
sixteenth century, speak of change 
place as one of the most effective remed):s 
against the disease of melancholy? 
Although our ordinary air be g 
by nature or art, yet it is not amiss, \< 
I have said, still to alter it. No better 
physie for a melancholy man than chai 
of air, and variety of places, to travel 
abroad and see fashions.” “No ma 
said Lipsius in an epistle to Phil. La 
or stone when 


ius, “can be such a stock 
that pleasant speculation of countr 
cities, towns, rivers, will not affect.” 

All the ascetic and pessimistic phil 
ophies to the contrary, a man living 4 
human life must have some happin 
There may be a large portion of life wh 
is mere existence; a matter of keep! ig 
the machinery of life wound up and goi) «: 
but who spends all his days at the task |:as 
missed living. We are coming more «id 
more to see that we have a right to seine 
joy, and who lets life escape him with ut 
gathering it is, at best, stu) il 

The pleasures of seeing and knowing. 0! 
registering many and varied impressi: is. 
of expanding one’s narrow self ints 4 
larger world, is a refined and upbuild ig 
pleasure. 


i 


’ 


some of 


IN TRAVEL 
travelling com 

There is ut 

wish to 


COMPANIONSHIP 

In the matter of 
panion’s tastes vary widely. 
one piece of advice 1 should 
emphasize, and that is—never travel \ ‘th 
the whole family. When we travel i' 1 
to escape the customary environment, «nd 
earry it all with us we mht 
as well stay at home. I do sot 
say do not travel with membe) ot 
your family. But if you do, send the 
other two in the opposite direction. 

In the upbuilding of the family life and 
the home there are perhaps few re 
joyous and helpful elements than ocea-\0n 
al travels: for, to go back to Burton «ee 
more: “ Peregrination charms our s«'!se* 
with such unspeakable and sweet va: 'et! 
that some count him unhappy that eve’ 
travelled—a kind of prisoner, and pity hi! 
case—that from his cradle to his oli ag 
he beholds the same still—still, still. th 
the same.” 


if we 
almost 
one 


same, 
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SETTLES, OLD AND NEW 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 








+ tes a HE settle, with = its 
WoO 3 
7 Ny cozy, inviting — space 
) Lm just large enough for 
af, two, dates as far back 


sixteenth 


’ y, Our pre-eminent- 





as the cen- 


<A tury. 
} , 


a Ree Sah ly practical New Eng- 
Mm eo 2S land ancestors liked it 
because the high back 


tected them from the draughts sweep- 
through their poorly heated rooms be- 
nd the charmed circle of the fire. There 
iy have been times in their younger days 
en they were frivolous enough to ap- 
eciate as well its carefully adapted 
pacity for holding two before this same 
mantic open fire. 
In our modern steam-heated 
il to benetit particularly trom its pro- 
ctive high back, but we appreciate its 
mfort and love the way in which two 
more of them may be made to cozily en- 


houses we 


se a nook around the fire, cutting it 
from the rest of the room, or to form 
attractive corner or aleove. They are 
irticularly effective and usetul also in a 





the room. When 
we have a dark 
interior finish, 


however, with pos- 
sibly some dark 
oak or walnut fur- 
niture, modelled on 
Jacobean lines, 
there is no reason 
w.y we should not 
have some of the 
dark-oak coffer set- 
tles of that time, 
with earved and 
panelled backs and 
They would 
effeetive 
standing on either 
side of a large fire- 


bases. 


be very 


place. 
Among the Arts 
and Crafts models 



















































is to be found one 


very simple settle AN 
with a high, 


straight back, solid 
arms, and box seat. The 


very good. 


proportions are 
It would be ap- 














before an 
Phe low 


propriate either 
open tire or ina hall. 


settles on these same lines, 
with open backs and arms 
and leather eushions. are 


both comfortable and beauti 
tul. One should have up- 
holstered mattress seats tor 


the high, straight-backed 
settles also, whether built 
in or not, if one wishes to 
be comfortable. rhe old 
settles did not have them, 
but they are one of the 
modern luxuries we are al- 


lowed to add. 

We can still find some of 
the beautiful Chippendale 
and Sheraton settles to har- 


monize with our Colonial 
furnishings, although we 














A CHARMING FIREPLACE SETTLE 


Most of our settles to-day are built in. 
{he best are simple, matching not only the 
‘lor but the style of the wood-finish in a 
vom. In Colonial rooms with a white 
nish they are painted white, sometimes 
ith a panelled back similar to the Eng- 
sh settles of the sixteenth century. The 
| settles were always of oak, but the 
“zh backs were panelled, with or without 


ving. The lower part was like a chest, 
it frequently is now, with panelled 
mt and a seat to lift up. The arms 


ere sometimes solid, sometimes turned. 
ie panels were frequently in the “ linen 
ttern,” a design well worth copying to- 
v. The box was called a “ coffer 
se,” and was frequently locked, so that 
asures could be packed away there. 

Some of our built-in settles are made on 
simple lines as the old pine settles that 
d to sit before the kitchen fires in old 
If the settles are built in, the 
‘hiteetural lines must be very carefully 
isidered, since, in being built in, they at 
ce become a part of the construction of 


base 


mes, 








hesitate to give them that 
name because they 
unlike the high-backed set 
tles that we have just been considering. 
The Chippendale settle 1s 


are so 





EFFECTIVE CORNER SETTLE 


ports in the winter home. 


low settles 


rhe long wil 


have low backs, but there are 


some shorter ones with high backs, even 
with wings, lke the English winged 
chairs. The cheaper ones, intended for 


the porch, have magazine-pockets as well. 
For the porch, too, we 

that 

when the 


have the ironing 
board 
into 


settles, ean be transtormed 
tables 
very ordinary cat 
penter to make one of pine boards, mateh- 
ing exactly those used in the New 
land kitchens. Either one of these is an 
invaluable addition to a porch. 


The settles to avoid are those of poly 


need arises. It 1s 


also easy to get an 


glot style—heavy, cumbersome, with 
machine-carving, claw feet, and the worst 


them are 
yellow 


possible proportions. Most of 
made in imitation mahogany or 
oak to satisfy the popular demand _ for 
settles to match the furniture already in 


the house. Neither of those woods should 


be properly used for settles and the 
models are atrocious. They are degen 
erates, unworthy offspring of a noble 
race. 

In our use of settles we aim prinei 





usually quite long, its back 
having the appearance ot 
two, three, or four Chippen- 


dale chair-backs grown to- 
gether. The arms, legs, and 
feet are characteristically 


Chippendale, and the seat 
may be either upholstered 
or rush. There is no box un- 
der this settle; it is open, 
with legs and rounds like a 
chair. The Sheraton settle 
may be described in much 
the same way, except that 
its back is composed of 
Sheraton chair-backs grown 
together, while its feet and 
arms are Sheraton in style. 
Some of the Sheraton paint- 

















ed settles, with cane or 
rush seats, are particularly 
attractive. are for 
our Colonial rooms, to be used with other 

Chippendale or 


These 


Sheraton furn i- 
ture. 

For the country 
house there are 
very attractive 
wicker and willow 
settles in number 
less shapes. They, 


like the 
may be 
any color. 
cushions harmon- 
izing with the 
other furnishings 
in the room, they 
add both to the 
comfort and to the 
beauty of the room 
very materially, 
taking the place in 
the country home 


chairs, 
stained 
With 








A VERY ATTRACTIVE NOOK 


of the upholstered 
daven- 


English 





SHOWING THE OLD COLONIAL SETTLE 


pally ‘at the beautiful effect to be ob- 
tained by arranging two or more of them 
fire rather 
beautiful 


around a nook or in front of a 
than at the settle itself as a 
piece of furniture. 

In other value it 
architectural standpoint, with a view to 


words, we from an 
the spirit and atmosphere of coziness and 


comfort which it invariably when 


properly placed, but care should be taken 


gives 


that it is properly placed, that it does 
not stand out in the room with an effect 
of being in the way, with an ostensible 


effort at something that is impossible and 
Settles in very 
have that 


small 
effect. 


rooms 
They 


out-of-place. 


are very apt to 

require space. 
Consequently, while a skilful architect 

will find a settles 


a very valuable means of breaking a large 


or decorator settle or 
room up into cozy aleoves and corners, a 


should be very wary about 


house-owner 
introducing even one into a small room. 
Sometimes they are an addition, and some 


times they are not. 











MAYVILLE, N. Y., July 5, 1910. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 


In 1878—thirty-two years ago—I 
purchased Ostermoor Cushions for 
the pews of the M.E. Church. They 
are as good today as the day they 
came and have kept their shapx 
perfectly. 

The Ostermoor Mattress I pur 
chased at the same time for myself, 
has been in constant use thesé 
thirty-two years and has never 
needed any repairs, is exceedingly 
comfortable, and stands up kood 
and square, It is in all respects as 
goodasnew. Yoursrespectfully. 


A. H. Goparp 














HIS is but one of the many thou- 


sands of letters we have received 
which prove the honest service, the genu- 
ine quality, the real comfort, 


which are built into 








Which 


more to you—actua/ proof value from 


Stop and think! means 
families who have used the Ostermoor 
for years, or the mere claim of a 
**just-as-good”’ imitation, so many of 
which have cropped up to deceive 
buyers who really want and should 

have an Ostermoor ? 
Your education along the lines of 
sleeping comfort—of mattress quality 
of what scientific mat- 





Mattresses tress making can bring 
Cost you demands the 
Ex. Prepeld, Ostermoor, and none 


Best biue and 
white ticking 


Get it! 


other. 





Dust proof sat 
finish tloking, $1 
mere. 

French mercerized 
Art Twilis $3.00 


more. 











No other mattress in the world is 
like the Ostermoor, and we can prove 
it. To learn the 


144-Page Book and Samples Free 


This book, ‘The Test of Time,”’ con 
tains over 200 illustrations about beds and 
sleep, telling all about the various styles 
of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cush- 
ions, etc. Sent free, with ticking samples. 

The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale 
at stores generally, but there's an Oster 
moor dealer in most places. Write us 
and we'll give his name. We will ship 
you a mattress by express prepaid when 
we have no dealer in your town or he has 
none in stock. Try it 30 days—money 
back if you want it. 

Always make sure of the genuine Os 
termoor by seeing the trademark, and 
the name Ostermoor woven in the binding. 


Ostermoor & Co., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


, Ltd, Montreal 


reasons, get our 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Duwn ( 





OSTERVILLE, Mass., June 25, 1910, 


Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 






We are using your Ostermoor 
Mattresses and enjoy them very 
much. Have one we have used 
for nearly 17 years, and ét 7s as good 
today as when first purchased 

We have recommended then 
many of our friends who are using 
them with perfect satisfaction. 

Yours with best wishes 


Mrs. DANIEL CROSBY. 
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The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


“If You Want 
Real Health and a 


Good Figure 
Study with Miss Cocroft.” 


(This is from one of my pupils to a friend) 
My pupils the most 
refined, intellectual women of America. 
They have regained health and good 
figures and learned how to keep well. 
Each has given me a few minutes a 
day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles 
of health, prescribed to suit each indi- 
vidual’s needs. 
No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and perma- 
nent and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 

Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one 
with whom you come in contact is 
inspired by your strong spirit, your’ 
wholesome personality—feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other 
words be at your best. You wield a 
stronger influence for good, for educa- 
tion, for wholesome right living, if you 
are attractive and well, graceful and 
well poised—upright in body as well as 
in mind—and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that her 


health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
e can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I 
have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I 
have corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and 
reduced more women during the past nine 
years than any ten physicians—the best phy- 
sicians are my friends—their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils. 

I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 
to 85 lbs. I have rounded out and 


Increased the Weight of as many 
more—all this by strengthening nerves, heart, 
circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to 
regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us?—we will make you 
and the world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure 
isjust what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend 
—at least you will help me by your interest in this great 
movement of health and figure through natural means. | 

Sit down and write to me NOW. "t wait— 
you may forget it. i 

I have had a wonderful experience, and 1 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 24-C, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


are among 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 











Summer and Autumn Campaigning 









> HE stars in their 
py courses seem to be 
<7 pointing the way to 
up woman suffrage as the 
//} first decade of the twen- 
fn! A tieth century draws to 
: v its close. ‘The casual 
on reader and 

eannot fail to notice 
the trend of affairs toward this end, 
while the student of this question sees the 
events of every passing day preparing the 
course which leads to the goal of the long 
contest for the political rights of women. 
‘The past summer, instead of being, as al- 
ways before, a season of entire cessation 
from work, has been one of greatest 
activity in many States. When American 
women returning from England a_ few 
years ago began to urge that the plan of 
street meetings, so successful over there, 
be adopted in this country, they were met 
with almost a unanimous veto. When, 
nevertheless, a few courageous individuals 
attempted it in New York City the news- 
papers reported the meetings with 
“scare” headlines, while most of the old- 
time suffragists shuddered and said, * ‘The 
cause will be ruined!” During the warm 
season just ended there was not an 
evening that did not see a street suffrage 
gathering in this city, usually attended 
by as many people as could get within 
sound of the speakers’ voices, and many 
such meetings were held in the State. 

In Baltimore and other places in Mary- 
land a very successful street campaign 
was earried on all summer by prominent 
men and women. The most extensive 
automobile suffrage tour, perhaps, took 
place in Illinois, where nearly every coun- 
ty seat was visited, and many other places, 
with audiences frequently numbering a 
thousand. Sometimes eight or ten motors 
filled with the townswomen would come 
many miles to escort the speakers. 
were the leading women of the State— 
lawyers, physicians, ministers, 
professors, labor leaders, and women of 
wealth—and they were the guests over- 
night of prominent families. They were 
welcomed by the mayors, and in several 
places members of the Legislature took 
part in the speaking. The women urged 
the men in the audience to vote against 
the nominees for the Legislature who were 
opposed to woman suffrage and for those 
in favor, calling both by name, and they 
received many pledges to this effect. 

An eight weeks’ vigorous itinerary of 
outdoor meetings took place in Massachu- 
setts, ending with a week in Boston. In 
that State the speakers had the assistance 
of three talented girls from England— 
Miss Bondfield, Miss Ward, and Miss 
Wagner—representing the wage-earners. 
Many factories were visited and speeches 
made by Boston women in French and 
Yiddish. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and many Western States there have been 
extended open-air campaigns. In not one 
place has there been any rowdyism or dis- 
turbance, only an interested and _ respect- 
ful hearing with many expressions of ap- 
proval; and it has been fully demonstrated 
that this is the way to reach the masses 
of the people, which heretofore the suf- 
frage movement has not done. The meet- 
ings held by the sojourners at summer 
resorts were far too numerous for special 
mention. 


os 


observer 


These 


college 


Political Work for Suffrage 

With the coming of autumn the new 
spirit that has entered into this great 
movement is being still further manifested 
in various cities. New York, with its 
reputation for leadership, may be taken 
as an example. Here preparations are 
now well advanced for a parade and 
pageant of women, which will demonstrate 
the strength of the movement as never 
has been done. It is expected that every 
profession and occupation will be repre- 
sented and the universal character of the 
demand for the suffrage will be unmis- 
takably shown. This will be preceded by 
a mass convention of the Woman Suffrage 





party, with delegates from every legisla- 


tive assembly district in Greater New 
York. The forming of this party within 
the past year is the first move toward a 
political organization to secure voting 
rights for women. Miss Anthony and 
others of the early leaders held always 
that the suffrage forces must be organized 
by precincts and districts, just as the 
political parties were, before they could 
hope for success, but there did not seem 
to be enough public sentiment or enough 
interest among women to make this pos- 
sible. Now, with the wonderful awaken- 
ing that has taken place, this idea is 
meeting an eager response. 

The president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, Mrs. Chapman 
Catt, has effected such an organization in 
New York City; one is nearly perfected in 
Kaltimore, and others are in process of 
formation in various cities. Woman suf- 
frage has been always held as a_ high 
moral question, and such it certainly is, 
but it is also a political question, and 
will have to be gained by political meth- 
ods. The first and absolutely necessary 
step is to persuade the Legislature to sub- 
mit it to those who are already voters, for 
a majority of these will have the final 
decision. This the legislators almost 
invariably refuse to do and therefore it is 
most essential that the sutfragists get men 
into the Legislature who will submit the 
question. The object of the Woman Suf- 
frage party is to do this. It will remain 
entirely non-partisan, will ignore all 
political affiliations, and will make only 
one demand on the candidate—that he 
will vote to send this question to the only 
tribunal that has the power to decide it. 
If he will not agree to do this, they will 
make every effort to defeat him. This 
only practical method is now appealing 
strongly to women, and there will soon 
be a large and well-organized Woman Suf- 
frage party. 


National and State Work 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is looking forward to the busiest and 
most eventful year in its long history. 
The president, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
has lately returned from a visit to Eng- 
land, where she took part in the two 
monster suffrage processions ard made ad- 
dresses on both occasions, once from a 
platform in Hyde Park and onee from the 
foot of Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square. The unparalleled enthusiasm of 
the women there at the near approach of 
their victory have inspired her anew with 
courage, hope, and determination to lead 
the hosts of American women to the suc- 
cessful end of their long struggle. The 
State associations will be strengthened 
and stimulated; many new societies will 
be formed; earnest work will be done in 
the two Territories soon to become States, 
and the activities at national headquarters 
in New York will be greatly enlarged 
under the systematic and efficient manage- 
ment of the new corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett. Every effort 
will be made to meet the immensely in- 
creasing demand for speakers and also for 
literature, posters, flags, buttons, and all 
kinds of campaign supplies. The first 
“suffrage news-stand” has been estab- 
lished on a prominent corner in this city, 
where all of these supplies may be had, as 
well as the suffrage papers, and the Wom- 
an’s Journal is being sold by girls on the 
streets of Boston. Doubtless these meth- 
ods will rapidly spread to other places. 

The New York State Association is 
planning a big bazar and fair for early in 
November. The fact that Mrs. Oliver H. 
P. Belmont is chairman of the committee 
of arrangements insures its success, as she 
is noted for her executive ability and her 
gift for securing valuable co-operation. 
Already Madame Nordica, the distin- 
guished prima donna, has promised her to 
arrange a concert during the fair, and 
Miss Marbury, the noted dramatist, to put 
on a play. To enumerate the plans in the 
many States would be impossible. Every- 
where are life, action, and what may be 
called a modified “ militancy ” suited to 
the conditions of this country. 


























Men's Suffrage Leagues 

A conspicuous feature of this new er 
in the woman-suffrage movement is th: 
formation of men’s leagues. It is strang: 
to relate that the women of the Unite 
States have received less assistance fron 
men in their effort for the franchise tha: 
have those of any other country. Thi 
may seem especially singular when om 
considers the many privileges which hav: 
been granted to women here; but possib|) 
these may have resulted in so much in 
dependence and self-reliance on the part o 
women that the men consider them full) 
capable of winning the battle without 
assistance. This is a pleasanter explana 
tion than some others which might | 
made. But no matter how efficient ou 
women are they need the help of men it 
this struggle more than do those of an) 
other nation, because the conditions of ob 
taining the suffrage here are hardest 
Everywhere else the Parliament can grant 
it and the women have only to create 
public sentiment, but here thi 
whole body of men have a voice in deciding 
the matter. It can thus be seen how vital] 
important it is that men, in whom is vest 
ed this great power, should come to th: 
assistance of women. In Great Britain 
the men’s leagues have been a bulwark fo 
the women, but it is only within the past 
year that the first Men’s League for Wom 
an Suffrage has been formed here—that o! 
New York. It has been followed by other- 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska, California 
and possibly other States. That of the 
last named has women associate member~ 
and a roster of over four hundred i: 
Los Angeles and vicinity. Possibly tly 
most important league is that of Colorado, 
whose special object will be to contradict 
the falsehoods in circulation about womai 
suffrage in that State. Some of it- 
most prominent men who have lately been 
in the East were so amazed and shocked 
at the misstatements in the magazines and 
newspapers that on their return hom: 
they felt it necessary to establish som: 
medium through which these could be oi 
ficially refuted. ‘The coming winter wi! 
see many more of these men’s leagues, am 
women will welcome their support am 
encouragement. 

There are an almost endless number o! 
other signs of the rapid advancement o! 
the movement for woman suffrage. Th: 
popular interest in a subject may bi 
gauged by the space given to it in the 
newspapers and magazines. In a larg 
proportion of the latter an article on thr 
enfranchisement of women is almost «a 
monthly occurrence. ‘The New York 
papers are a reliable weather-vane, am 
they are now averaging about five hun 
dred articles, editorials, and other notice- 
a month. The National Press Bureau i- 
unable to supply the demand of th 
syndicates for articles and sketches. Th: 
subject is largely featured in advertise 
ments; it is introduced in plays and 
served up in vaudeville. At the recent 
summer and fall elections where womet 
have the school or taxpayer’s franchis 
more of them made use of it than eve 
before. If permitted, countles- 
other unmistakable examples of progres- 
might be cited. 


strong 





space 


Triumph May Be Delayed 

The complete victory is not to come 
however, without heart-breaking disay 
pointments in the future as in the past 
The enfranchisement of woman is a vas 
economic and political issue which it 
enemies will fight to the last ditch an 
they have the material forces on thei 
side. At the approaching November ele+ 
tion the question will be voted on i! 
Washington, Oregon, South Dakota, an 
Oklahoma. The women are making 
brave campaign and there seems to ly 
hope for success; but the foes are neve 
manifest till election day. Should th 
measure fail to receive the majority © 
votes it will mean simply that the cam 
paign must be made over again, for ther 
can be no final result except success. 
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THE DAY’S PROBLEMS 








oF pooReD OF a good many months 
4% 7 srs everybody that has 
ApJ Us cared at all about pub- 
fF # lic affairs in this coun- 

ji} try has wanted to know 

about two things. The 

first was: What was to 
the effect of the 
Progressive movement 

the Republican party? And _ the 
nd: What were going to be the rela- 


Yh Ih 
po '* 


fy ANY 


tions of President Taft 
Two Questions and tormer President 
Answered Roosevelt? While nei- 


ther question is as yet 
npletely answered, the closing weeks of 
imer and the opening weeks of autumn 
ve thrown a good deal of light on both, 
{ the result is that the entire situation 
much tlearer than it was when Colonel 
sevelt came home from Africa in 
But, though clearer, the situation 
is not less difficult—or less interesting. 
fact, it is getting more interesting 
ry day, and is every day, apparently, 


June. 


nanding more and more thoughtful 
stidy from Americans who take their 
izenship seriously and want to be 


right. 
Before the Republican primaries and 
conventions were half over, it was plain 
that the so-called in- 
Progressives surgent movement was 
Winning far stronger than its op- 
ponents had supposed. 
It has proved so strong, in fact, that the 
term “insurgents” will probably not 
much longer fit the men who nave joined 
it. There is too much probability of their 
getting control of the party in the nation, 
as they have already done in a number of 
States. The notion that they had not 
much chance outside of the Middle West is 
completely dispelled. They have won 
iriking victories in New England. They 
uve had the best of the fight in New 
rk. They have done better still on the 
icifie slope, where they completely rout- 
e| the Conservatives in California, and 
nominated their candidate for Senator in 
Washington. Meanwhile, they have 
shown that their strength in the Middle 
West, where the movement started, was 
not in the least overestimated. The only 
part of the country, in fact, that has not 


| 
\ 
p 


responded well to their appeal is the 
South, where the division between them 
and their opponents has been curiously 


invisible, even in those few quarters where 
the Republicans are numerous enough to 
he a real party. Enough has been ac- 
complished to make it plain that the 
party is going to be changed. There is 


going to be a great change both in its 
leadership and in its policies. Men who 
have hitherto been pretty nearly all- 


powerful in its management, and also in‘ 


the management of legislation at Wash- 
inston whenever the party has controlled 


there, are being overthrown; and new 
men, with different ideas and ideals, are 


yeing to take their places: and certain 
policies, such as the policy of extreme 
hich-protection and the policy with com- 
mon earriers and other great corporations 
represented by the Sherman law, are go- 
to be either greatly modified or aban- 
dened, and some new policies, such as that 
conservation and a more thorough- 
ng regulation and control of interstate 
imeree, are going to be definitively 
pted. 
lt is plain, too, that the second ques- 
, the question of Taft and Roosevelt— 
or perhaps we should 
P-esident and say, of Taft or Roose- 
Ex-President Velt—is closely connect- 
ed with the first, and has 
n mightily affected by what has been 
pening. It of course, in some 
isure a personal question—a question 
how the two most conspicuous men in 
party, and in the country, feel per- 
nally toward each other; and _ that, 
subtless, is the aspect of it which appeals 
st strongly to the interest and imagina- 
m of most people. There have been 
gns that the two, once so close person- 
ly as well as politically, have drifted 
part. Colonel Roosevelt has failed to 


7 


18, 


give anything at al! like a whole-hearted 
endorsement to the man he is commonly 
supposed to have made President. The 
President has demeaned himself with a 
dignified reserve that to many doubtless 
seems a cloak for disappointment and in- 
dignation. But, after all, their relations 
are really important to the country ac- 
cording to their bearings on publie ques- 
tions; and the main thing to consider is 
accordingly such differences as have ap- 
peared between the two on questions of 
policy and principle. 
Colonel Roosevelt has set at rest all 
uncertainty as to his attitude toward the 
division in his party by 
Roosevelt and committing himself thor- 
the Progressives OUghly to the Progres- 
sive side, He has, in 
put himself at the 
both in his own State of 


fact, practically head 


of the movement 


New York and, so far as he could, in the 
nation. He has done more than that. By 
his recent speeches in the West he has 


committed himself to some things which 
are really in advance of the Progressive 
programme as developed during his ab- 
sence. While it may be claimed, and not 
without good reason, that the President 
also is mainly a Progressive in his views, 
and done much to get 
policies enacted into laws, not a 
radical or advanced representative of the 
new ideas; certainly not so radical or ad- 
vanced Colonel The best 
way to make plain the differences between 
the two is to take up the principal com 
mitments of Colonel Roosevelt and 
pare them with the President’s views 
far as they are known. 
Colonel Roosevelt ealls his doetrine 
“the New Nationalism,” and most of it 
is set forth in his speech 
“The New at Osawatomie, Kansas, 
Nationalism” ut certain parts of it 
were either announced 
in other of Western 
Many regard it as the platform 
on which he is really running again for 
the Presidency. Much of it may be dis- 
regarded, because in all his speeches—as 
indeed in the speeches of most men who 
are before the publice—a great deal of 
space is taken up with mere emphasis of 
things nobody disputes, such as the duty 
of honesty in all officials, the obligations 


has Progressive 


he is 


as Roosevelt. 


conmi- 


so 


or amplified his 


speeches. 


of citizenship, and the like. What is of 
interest and significance is that part of 


his doctrine which can be and will be con- 
troverted. 
tions 


For he has laid down proposi- 
and made which many 
regard radical to be 
revolutionary. He makes, in fact, no con- 
cealment of his belief that we must adopt 
methods and not 
plated by the fathers, 

Here are perhaps the most important 
features of “the New Nationalisth.” 

1. Colonel declares that to 
deal effectively with the new conditions 
government must assume more power— 
* power which the conditions did not ren- 
der necessary a century ago, and of which 


proposals 


people as so as 


courses even contem- 


Roosevelt 


our forefathers would have felt  sus- 
picious.” As he does not suggest any 
amendments to the Federal Constitution 


or the State constitution, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he holds government would be 
right in merely asserting such new powers 
as may prove necessary. The chief object 
he apparently has in mind is the close 
regulation of the great business combina- 
tions. In order that fairness may be at- 
tained he wishes to “the rules 
changed,” since “ the governmental theories 
of a hundred years ago would accomplish 
nothing whatever.” 

2. Colonel Roosevelt lays down the 
principle that “it is not enough” if a 
great fortune is gained “without doing 
damage to the community.” He holds that 
“we should only permit the fortune to be 
gained and kepi so long as the gaining and 
keeping represent benefit to the communi- 
ty.” He admits that this doctrine means “a 
far more active governmental interference 
with social and economic conditions than 
we have hitherto seen in this country.” 
One specific application of the doctrine is 
his proposal of a bureau to see to it that 


see 


the laborers in protected industries, and 
not the employers only, get the benefit of 
the duties. Another is demand for 
physical valuation of railroads. Another, 
his demand for inheritance taxes, “* heavi- 


his 


est on absentees.” 

3. Colonel holds 
regulation of big business” is the proper 
task of the nation and not of the States. 
He is therefore in favor of increasing the 
activities and the powers of the Federal 
government at the expense of those of the 
States. 

4. Colonel Roosevelt holds that by cer 
tain decisions the courts, and particularly 
the Supreme Court, have allowed to exist 
a “twilight zone” in neither the 
power of the States nor that of the nation 
is now effectively exercised to prevent im- 
proper practices. He criticises de- 
cisions severely, and the ground of his 
criticism is new. Substantially. it is that 
the 
interest, against the democratic principle, 
not that they are incorrect interpreta- 
tions of the law as it stands. 

5. Colonel Roosevelt would further have 


toosevelt that “the 


which 


these 


these decisions are against public 


the national control of interstate com- 
merce and “interstate business” so ex- 
ercised “as to favor a proper return to 


the upright business manager and honor- 
able Apparently, therefore, he 
would have government go into the matter 
of the earnings of individuals not in its 


investor.” 


employ. 
While the President 
these opinions 


has not discussed 
as expressed by Colonel 
Roosevelt, he at 
President Taft’s Various times expressed 


has 


Views opinions of his own on 
some of the subjects 
treated, and his attitude on the others 


may be pretty safely inferred from his 
character and With the general 
contention in favor of a strong and active 
government he is evidently in sympathy. 
He belongs to the Federalist-Republican 
school in polities. But it is entirely im- 
probable that he would so sweepingly dis- 
miss the theories of the fathers as Colonel 


Roosevelt does, 


recor¢ | . 


He is too conservative for 
much of a lawyer. He 
would almost certainly disagree with the 
about great for 
holds the rights of private property sacred, 
to be invaded only in case of wrong-doing. 
He would also disagree with the proposal 
to strengthen the national government at 


that—and_ too 


proposal fortunes, he 


the expense of the States, for he has very 
recently set himself against the habit of 
“ looking to the national government for 
and insisted that the States 
have a great part to play in our system. 
Neither can he have much sympathy with 
the form of the attack the 
courts. He believes that it is competent 
for citizens to criticise the courts, but 
a former judge himself he understands 
that the business of judges is to interpret 
the law as it is—not as it ought to be or 
as public sentiment would have it. Final- 


everything ” 


precise on 


as 


lv, it is impossible to believe that he 
would have the government go into the 


business of regulating the returns of any 
business according to the deserts of the 
men engaged in it: for that, too, would 
be contrary both to the accepted theory 
of our government and to the established 
legal conception of property. 
There is thus a very clear and a 
difference of 
these two 
What Are publicans. 
Our Views? is ‘divided 


divided. So is the whole 
country divided. And the division is 
deep and so radical that no one can fore- 
tell its ultimate consequences. The entire 
future of this country is involved. The 
future of democratic government is in- 
volved; for whatever is done in this great 
republic has its effects in every other 
free and partly free country in the world. 
It behooves us all, therefore, to consider 
Colonel Roosevelt’s platform very seri- 
ously indeed, and not to consent to it 
until we have formed some notion of 
what it really means and have made up 
our minds where his proposals would 
eventually land us. 


very 
between 
eminent RKe- 
Their party 
they 


important views 


are 


as 
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Given to 
Housewives 
"Almost free—full 
size Rogers’ 
BOUILLON SPOONS, 
table spoons, tea 
spoons and forks. 
Rose pattern in the new 
French Gray finish, extra 
heavy plate—free from 
advertising. 

You, madam, will find 
it worth while to make a 
few experiments in every 
day cooking with pure 
extract of beef. You can 
learn its many delicious 
uses—its helpfulness in the 
kitchen—its economy. 

Then, for backward, deli- 
cate children, try 4 to 14 
tea spoon of LIEBIG Com- i 
pany’s Extract ina glass of 
hot milk — children who can- 
not digest plain milk have no 
difficulty when the extract 
is added. Thus, thousands 
of children have been 
restored to strength and 
robustness by this simple but 
nourishing food. LIEBIG 
and milk is just as good for 
the aged and invalids. 

For sick-room beef tea, 
physicians prescribe 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Always signed 




























in Blue 


doctors know it is accept- 
able to the most delicate 
stomach; it contains no fat, 
no gelatine, no insoluble 
matter. 

Save the metal caps from your 
LIEBIG jars. Send us one cap 
and 10 cents and we'll send 
you a bouillon spoon or a tea 
spoon, post-paid. Send one cap 
and 20 cents for a table spoon 
or a fork. Get as many 
as you like. 


Addre Dept. A 
CORNEILLE DAVID 
& CO 

























» North Moore 
St., New York 


Free 
Cook Book, 
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Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman’s face. Those 
who have fewest should cultivate 
them, those who have most should 
retain them. Millions of women 
have found that 





Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion Brush 






has never failed give the desired results in all cases 
ty its use the blood i tin circulation, the muscles 
sre developed, the worry lines and dust caps disappear, 
and the sh s made clear and healthy. Itmakes, 
keeps, and restores beauty in Nature’s own way 
Used in th ith, the whole body receives this beneficial 
treatment. The flat ended teeth remove the dead 
cuticle, leaving the skin in a healthy glow, without 
irritation. They are especially well adapted for bathing 
children. Our name is on every brush 

Battey’s Rupser brusnes are all made this way 
Mailed for price. Bewar imitations Il totlet 
goods dealer 
Bailey’s Kubber Complexion Brush ° $ .75 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush . « -40 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush ° 1.00 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and.Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . +25 


Bailey's Skin Food (large jar) -50 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs. 


22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


page vtalogu rything 





is a pure soap, and a power- 
ful germicideandantiseptic. 


Pretty soaps, the kind made to look 
at and to sell by smell have ordin- 
arily the least cleansing value, and 
have no germicidal value whatever. 


It is reasonable to prefer Lifebuoy, the 
“soap with that clean smell,’ that disin- 
fects and cleanses at the same time. Its 
use is a guarantee of perfect cleansing and 
a protection against disease. 


ic 


ow ve ~ eT 


C. All Druggists and Grocers 
LEVER BROS. COMPANY ) 
Cambridge, Mass. } 














THE celebrated French house 4 
of J. Simon has since 1860 
led the world in the manufac- 
ture of toilet articles. They 
have prepared a dainty book- 
let of beauty hints which will 
be sent free on request. 


Creme Simon 


The famous skin preserver and beautifier 

Poudre Simon, the powder for beauty and baby 
Creme Simon Soap softens, whitens and cleanses. 
Samples of this trinity of beauty makers will be sent 
free on receipt of 10c. to pay postage and packing. 


J. SIMON & CIE. , Over 401, 2-4 Cliff St.,N.Y.City ff 

















ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


ed 





harmless. No 


solutely 
electricity, poison, pain 
Protected by law. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 

MME, JULIAN, 128 5th Ave, 
New York City 
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CLASSIC DANCING 


BY MYRA EMMONS 





Photographs by E. R. Sanborn 


THE new elassie dancing 


is fundamentally simple. 


It gives freedom and self-control, consequently grace. 
It is based on co-ordination between thought and action. 


It illustrates the rhythm of music. 
content or the emotions. 


Does not necessarily express the musical 


It has an artistic side and a hygienic side. 


It is a distinet social advantage. 


It develops an understanding of sim, le classical musie. 


All varieties of folk dancing may be developed from the fundamental steps 


positions; also skirt dancing, if desired. 
The dancer is dependent on no other 








alone. There is no age limit. 
Jay HE new classie dancing, 
4 ON so exquisite in effects, 
«< ve is in reality simple, as 
fy T Wan truly artistie work 
ee pes be. It is sup- 
Se y posed to express nat- 
YS ural, spontaneous grace 
™ 





action, 
become 


of thought and 
must 
free from all evidences of labored prepara- 
tion. As we advance in civilization, we de- 
sire to express higher ideas of freedom and 
beauty; but however lovely the pictures we 
have in mind, we cannot portray them un- 
less we have perfect control of our motions. 


henee it 


The spontaneous obedience of the outward 
to the inward must become practically un- 
conscious, Then poise, freedom, and grace 
will result. 
the inward, or mental, is direct, simple, 
sincere, and natural. Then the eo-ordina- 
tion between thought and action is easy, 
producing perfect harmony in the effects. 
The poses in pure classic dancing are 
Greek, taken 
sculptures. 


This is only possible when 


analysis of Grecian 


pre-eminent ly 


from 


They express 





THE SIXTH INTERMEDIATE ,POSITION 


the joy of life: and as that is attainable 
only when all eliminated, the 
study and practice of these poses, with the 
mental work to produce them, 
tend to bring that joy into daily experi- 
It is safe to say that the girl or 
young woman who has had half an hour 
of joyous dancing in the morning before she 
starts out for the other activities of the 
day will prove a more inspiring citizeness 
in every way than her less alert mate. 

In addition to this combination of the 
artistic with the hygienic, classie dancing 
develops an understanding’ of classie mu- 
sic, for it is not the seulpture which some 
one has described as “ frozen music,” but 
music in motion—sculpture analyzed and 
embodied. The 


diseord is 


necessary 


ence, 


come to life—music 


teacher, who is the first to bring this 
beautiful work into practical home life 
here, says: 

“Purely classie dancing is free from 


emotionalism, and is absolutely the re- 
verse of sensationalism. Every effort is 
directed toward expressing the impersonal 
nature of grace and beauty. Thought is 
turned away from the personality of the 
dancer toward abstract beauty of line, 
motion, position, and expression.” 

No attempt is made, in purely classic 
dancing, to interpret the meaning of mu- 


person: each individual can study and work 


sic. Who can tell the thought of a com- 
Each individual may read therein 
his own concept. The rhythm of music, 
however, is a definite thing, which dane- 


1. 


2 


poser? 


‘. 






INTERMEDIATE POSITION AMPLIFIED 


ing may express accurately, and which any 
one may learn to embody. 

The the 
physical is to eliminate whatever is not 
The fat become thinner, and the 
There is no straining 


effect of classic dancing on 
normal. 
thin more rounded. 
after remarkable effects, and this constant 
tendency away from all that is inhar- 
monious eventually produces normal physi- 
cal manifestations. 

For all practice, and even for exhibi- 
tion work, a simple gymnasium costume is 
the most desirable. ‘This should be of silk 
or other extremely light-weight material, 
as the dancing, in spite of its grace and 
elegance, is vigorous work, and no weight 
of clothing should be allowed to hamper 
the movements. 

Any style of classic draperies may be 
adopted, if desired. ‘Lhese ean be studied 
from reproductions of the ancient classic 
sculptures; but the student will soon ob- 
serve, in such sculptures, that the dane- 


ing figures almost invariably show the 
short, light skirt, allowing perfect free- 


Arms and neck 
are, of course, 


dom of the lower limbs. 
at least partially bare 
essential. 

In pure elassic dancing there are four 
fundamental positions of the feet, five of 
the arms, and five steps. It seems incred- 
ible that so much can be done from such 
a simple basis, but by combining these 
positions and motions an endless variety 
of purely classic poses and dances may be 





LEFT FOOT AT FOURTH POSITION 


obtained. Let the interested 
cian begin to figure how many, and 
will that the combinati 
which ean be worked from 
and five are sufliciently-numerous to sa 
fy the most ambitious beginner, and e 
the skilful amateur. 


soon discover 


mathema 


four, fi 


ve 


Jeginning with the feet, the first po 


tion is with the heels together and 
toes turned out at an angle of ninety 


grees. Second position, heels toget! 
left toe turned slightly out, right f 


turned squarely out at a right angle w 
left. A modification of this position v 


t 

T 

nit 
i 


\ 


at once suggest itself to the dancer; nan 


lv, reversing the feet: that is, turn 
right 


at a right angle with it. 


RIGHT HAND THIRD, LEFT HAND FIFTH 


left foot turned out at. angle of forty 
degrees, right heel at instep of left f 
with right toe pointing out at angle 
ninety degrees. Fourth position, left f 
turned out at angle of ninety 
right heel at toe of left foot, with right 
turned out at right angle. In third 
fourth positions, the feet may, of cou 
be reversed, as in second position. Fou 
position may also be modified by plac 
right foot behind left, instead of at fr 
similar to 


degr 


It then becomes somewhat 
ond position. 

The first position of the arms is hi: 
ing simply and loosely down in front 
curved lines, with the finger-tips of 
hand lightly touching those of the ot 
Second position, arms hanging down 
most parallel with the body, but ew 
slightly outward. Third position, a 
held directly out from shoulders, at ri 
angle with Fourth 
arms curved upward to a point slig! 
above the head, the position suggesting 
shape of a tulip blossom when norm 
open. Fifth position, finger-tips of | 
hands meeting above head. 

Modifications of these positions wil! 
onee themselves to the stud 
For instance, a position which is know: 
the intermediate; that is, with 
in first and the other in fifth. This g 
a compound curve, available in many 
ferent Another modification 
called “intermediate amplified.” Thi 
one arm in second and the other in fou 

In fact, as the arms swing from first 
to fifth, they describe a cirele, and 
point of it may be available for a pose 

The five fundamental steps are the s| 
The slide 


the body. posit 


suggest 


one 


pe ses, 


leap, hop, cut, and waltz. 


simple, slow step forward. With feet 
first position, bend the knees  slig! 


move the right foot to the side, str 
the knees, and bring the left foot uj) 
the right again, into first position of 
with heels together. 

The leap is moving lightly from one 
to the other; that is, transferring 
weight of the body gracefully and qui 
from one foot to the other. This inv 
a slight bending of the knees in the sp 

In making the hop, bend the knees 
ly, and then take a light hop, landir 
the toe first, then the heel, then the ! 
give way as you go down slightly, 
straighten into the original position. 

The cut is where one foot cuts out 
takes the place of the other, at the 
time bending the knee ©! suppo! 
foot. 

The waltz step is a combination ot 
leap, slide, and cut, me! ‘ours 
waltz music. ° 


t 


toe slightly out, and the left fi 
Third positi 
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Any step may be made in any line of a 
eirele, making hundreds of variations in 
movement. 

In all dancing steps, the toe should 
touch the ground first. Stretch the ankle 
ind arch the foot. Let the heel fall into 
position on the ground when it must, for 
support, but the dancer must be able to 
poise and control the body on the ball of 





THE HUNGARIAN DANCE 


the foot, alone, for an indefinite time. It 
is not elaimed that touching the ground 
with the toe first is the natural walking 
step, but it is more artist.e in effect, and 
in dancing it is absolutely required. 

One great difficulty in classie dancing is 
to keep the balance of the figure. In prae- 
tising this, take a step forward, hold it, 
and keep the figure in a straight line, with 
the head held high. 

When the body is to sway in the dance, 
with the movement of the arms, the rule 
is that it shall form one curve from the 
head to the feet, not twisting 


ways be unconsciously assumed in the 
dance. 

It is not advisable to focus thought on 
the head. Let it, also, take care of itself. 
Hold it well up and give your attention 
to gaining control of the body in general. 
The proper action of the head and the 
finger-tips will follow naturally. 

A strong movement is setting in, be- 
ginning with New York, to make dance- 
ing a feature of our national amusements. 
We are almost the only people on the 
earth who have no folk dances. We have, 
however, which is better, the folks. Each 
brings his national dance with him. We 
may yet evolve a triumphant combina- 


tion, or a procession of dances, which 


will excel all that have gone before. 
Meanwhile, the steps, positions, and 


movements which underlie pure classic 
dancing will put any one in full posses- 
sion of the material for executing any or 
all of the national dances. An ingenious 
girl can make up combinations and even 
invent additions which will 
and give variety to an entertainment pro- 


interest her 


gramme. 


Pure classie dancing deals only with 
motions of the arms and body. It does 


not include skirt dancing. It takes no 
account of draperies, except as their folds 
and movements develop 
the course of the dance. 
positions, 


incidentally in 

However, the 
classic steps, and movements 
are also a basis for skirt dancing, if one 
should care to add that feature. 

The musie employed should be simple, 
classical works, of various movements and 
tempos, but having always the rhythmic 
quality needed for the dance. 

Classie dancing has the advantage ot 
being most elastic in its application. It 
may be for one or for many. The only 
daughter of the house may practise it in 
solitary poses, or the woman’s club may 








the head in one direction and 
the torso in another. 

The pirouette is a faney, 
whirling step, or rather com- 
bination of steps, that makes 
the dancer look as light and 
airy as a leaf blown about by 
a zephyr. Its attainment 
marks the overcoming of all 
preceding difficulties and a com- 
mand of the dancing situation. 
It is a lightning whirl. An- 
alyzed and reduced to its ele- 
ments, it begins with the feet 
in fourth position. Take three , 
simple slide steps, with invis- 
ible rapidity, turning to the 
right farther at each step, un- 














til, during the time you are 
taking them, you turn a com- 
plete circle. Always finish with 
the feet in fourth position, as at the be- 
ginning. 

The arms, when taking the pirouette, 
should be in motion. Begin with them in 
the third arm position, drop them, as 
you whirl, down to first, and raise them 
again to third at the finish. 

The management of the fingers is im- 
portant in classic dancing, but it is not 
necessary to give them any special at- 
tention. Let them take care of them- 
selves, in the main, especially at first, 


ONE FOOT AND HANDS AT THIRD POSITION 


take it up en The whole town 
may unite in a Greek festival, if enthusi 
asm should run so high, yet each individ- 
ual would develop according to her na- 
tive gifts from Terpsichore. It 
practised—as the advertisers of cosmetics 
frequently say—in the privacy of 
own room, so that the most intimate 
friend may not be aware of the tentative 
beginnings; or upon the housetops, if 

desired. 
Another great advantage of this dane 
ing is that there is no age limit 


masse, 


may be 


one’s 














at which it must begin or cease. 
Baby and grandma may dance 
together; the teacher may form 
classes of girls and separate 
classes of elderly women; or, if 
Mother is too busy to study in 
class, Daughter may be 
and may herself teach Mother 
which is also to be recommend- 
ed on the score of economy. 
There is nothing in 
dancing prohibitive to boys o1 
men; nothing, that 
their own distaste. They are 
willing to watch it; they will 
not learn to do it. At least, 
Americans will not. American 
boys grin, and wriggle, and 


sent, 


classic 


is, except 








FIFTH POSITION WITH VARIATION 


but bear in mind two things—the fingers 
must hang loose, and the general effect of 
the hand must be as slender as pussible. 
To attain this, hold the thumb down— 
or rather, let it drop down—under the 
hand, and drop the third finger down 
also. This brings the middle and smallest 
fingers close together, and produces the 
effect of slimness in the hands. To in- 
sure this position, it might be well to 
let the thumb and third finger touch each 
other, underneath the hand, until the 
position becomes automatic, and will al- 


sulk, when required to dance, 
and being so reluctant, they 
seldom attain proficiency. Greek 
youths and maidens mingled in the classic 


dances of old, but the modern American 
male thinks dancing makes him look 


foolish. It is therefore best -to leave 
Tommy to his military drill, which he 
will perform with and zeal, 
letting Dorothy, of the more nimble 
thought and toes, develop along lines of 
grace and poetry. 

There is no high kicking in 
dancing. The effect is always chaste and 
reserved—the expression of innocent joy 
and grace. 


eagerness 


classic 





HARPER'S 





















































TAFFETA 
Petticoats 
Only a decade ago the fashionable petticoat was made 
of silk—to-day it is Heatherbloom—the petticoat fabric de 
luxe. Heatherbloom has every quality of silk—sheen, 
rustle, feel and beauty—but offers three times the wear at 
one-third silk’s cost. 
lf your petticoat requirements call for an elaborate em- 
broidered garment, you can find just what you want in 
Heatherbloom. If necessity or choice dictates a plain 
petticoat, your needs can be best met by Heatherbloom. 
They are to be had at all retail stores in colors and in 
all fashionable fancies from $2.00 up—elaborateness of 
workmanship determines the price. 
Remember that every genuine Heather- 
bloom Petticoat bears this woven SILK 


label—white lettering on black ground. 
Always look for it in the waist band. 


: gLOOM 


3 HEAT 


TRADE MARK 





Every Petticoat Guaranteed 





Be sure you see the label. No petticoat is a genuine 

Heatherbloom without it. Insist on seeing it. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
(Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics) 
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‘Perfect Health for Women’”’ 
‘‘The Body Beautiful ”’ 


Are the Latest Lectures by 
Annette Kellermann 


(The Diving Venus) 
Recognized as our greatest authority on Health and Physical Development. 
of Health or 


Woman can now overcome her every lack of Beauty, lack 


Physical imperfection. ‘The lectures tell how 
You Can Secure Them On Request 

“THE BODY BEAUTIFUL ” is a brilliant work on how to obtain a body 
perfectly developed in every part. It contains chapters on a Perfect Carriage, 
Grace of Movement, Shapeliness of the Neck, S sand Lim 
on Bust Development, and on removing Flesh and curing Thinness. 

“PERFECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN ” tells of Health through 
Exercise. It treats of subjects of vital importance to every woman, tel! 
ing of the remedial effects of Exercise in cases of Stomach Trouble 
and Intestinal Weakness, ervousness, Anwmia, Sleeplessness, 

Veak Internal Organs, etc., etc. 

Ilealth and Physical Perfection are not always matters of birth, 
for I was weak and badly deformed in childhood. I have over- 
come all my weaknesses and deformities by my own natural 
drugless methods. Millions of people have seen in me a liv- 
ing demonstration of what my original and wonderful sys- 
tem of Health and Beauty Culture will accomplish. What 
I have done for myself I can also do for you. 












Too ” 
Secure My Lectures Free / 0 Thi 
If you would learn how I overcame my defects j \ 
ind how you may overcome your own, send f snemi 
for my lectures. Mark the coupon—give 
ing complete details of any func- Nervou 
tional weakness you may 
have and I will send “ The 
Body Beautiful” and SUONE. 6... see eee 
“Perfect Health For 
Women,” pointing out Weak.. 
the chapters to be QP ee 
particularly observ- T 
ed by you. | will also Tell fully in what partic 


tell just what can 
be accomplished 
in your case. 


ular you need help. 


/ 


J | 
Enclose 4c. tn 
stumps for 
postage 


Annette Kellermann 
Room 704 H 1133 Broadway, New York 

















ALL COLORS 








Desirable Christmas Gifts 


Whiat makes more useful Christmas gifts than Shopping Bags, 
Jewel Cases, Book Covers, Table Throws, Pillow Covers, Draperi« 
or Den Hangings? Then you will be especially interested in our 


Falker’s Velvet Suede Skins 


These Art Skins can not be equalled for their velvety softne 
of texture and delicate, fascinating colors. They are ideal for lable 
lhrows, Pyrographic, Art, and Needle Work, and hundreds of 
other artistic articles to enhance the beauty of your home. 

SIZES: 26 to 33 inches wide by 36 to 40 inches long. All 
Colors. 

We will send you any skin, all charges prepaid, for only $1.75, 

You can see the magnificent assortment at any reliable dealer’s. 


Think it over, Remem 

ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. ['$" that your friends want 
ART SKIN DEPT. 

40 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 







A folder of FREE SAM. 
PLES belongs to you. Write for it 
teday. You will appreciate the supe- 
rior quality and color range. 


“useful as well as orna- 
mental ”—then write for 
our free samples. 











AS HE HEARD IT 

THe young man_ stood _hesi- 
tating upon the steps until the 
shrill, girlish voices died away 
and Alice opened the door. 

“Oh! Have you been here 
long?” she exclaimed 

“Only about five minutes,” he 
replied, availing himself in a 
hesitating manner of her invita- 
tion to enter. 

“Then you heard us?” 

“Er, well, a little, you 
know—I really couldn’t help 
it. I was just about to go, 
you know—” he stammered. 

“About to go— 
why? 
“Thought | might 
be inopportune, you know, tKealize that such TIMED 
things are bound to occur once in a while. Tue Poet: When shall 
you know—really can’t be helped—even I write my spring verse’ 
most sweet-tempered persons—” His Wire: Well, dear, 
“What are you speaking of, Mr. the March magazines will 
Softlaigh?” Alice demanded, suspi- be out in January, s® you 
ciously. had better begin — last 
“ Why—er—of course L wouldn't month. 
have presumed to mention it, you EVIDENCE 
know! My brother and i—every Mee, Kuen: Aeent 
once in a while—we do, really! 














S x doctors expensive ? 
‘You do, really, what? ‘t aa 
By hed : a Mrs. Bocker: They 
Kr—quarrel, vou know! . : 
. : : must be. When Charles 
Alice looked coldly out of the : rahe 
: comes home from. sitting 
window. ee vitl k fri -_ 
, 99 WIth a@& SICK riend, ie 
“When you came,” she said, I 
evenly, “my sister and I were 


never has a cent left. 

WRETCHED MAN 
ne ; ALGY: sy Jove! Miss 
IMPOSSIBLE Clara, how sweet you look 
Mary had a little hat— in white! Do you know 
But there! I’m really grieved. when [ saw you coming 
There’s no use finishing the — across the lawn you looked 
pome, so nice | thought it was 


singing our new duet.” 


It will not be believed. Miss Julia? 


THe Fairn Cure: “ Kiss tt AND MAKE IT 


CONSIDERATE [Now MEMER 
GERALD: IL swear 
to you, my darling, 
that Vl put a bul- 
iota cil ‘ ~ let in my brain, if 
THE CALLER: Ir MUST HAVE TAKEN A LOT OF WR 
; 5 you refuse to mar- 
WILL-POWER FOR YOUR HUSBAND TO STOP SMOKING. ry ms 
T . yrooe e. 
THE HOSTESS: YeEs, INDEED, MY DEAR; IT TOOK gr : 
TERALDINE: 
ALL I HAD, FOR SIX MONTHS. 
then | suppose | 





x 
« ores — 


HIS IMPRESSION ought to marry you, to save you a long, 

te tiniieeis Sie etl tiresome search for the target mentioned. 

you remember everything, THE SOURCE 

John? PATIENT: What is the matter with me, 
KNICKER: Yep. I’m to Doctor? 

turn the flowers out at night Doctor: Your wife has been taking 


and sprinkle the eat. cooking lessons in a correspondence school. 





A MISCALCULATION 


Mrs. Knicker: Do 
you give him a good 
dinner before you ask 
him for a new dress? 

Mrs. Bocker: No. 

When he feels happy 

and satisfied he goes 

out and buys himself 

THE BRIDE PREPARES HER FIRST DINNER. a brand new and dread- 
fully expensive outfit, 

and forgets about me. 


WHERE MARY® DREW THE LINE 


LITTLE Mary, aged three, was noted for her dig- 
nified use of grown-up language. One morning, the 
breakfast bacon and eggs being late, her father gave 
vent to his impatience in some words not exactly 
suited to youthful ears. Her mother said, re- 
provingly, * You shouldn't say such things before 
Mary.” 

Mary stopped eating bread and milk long enough 
to remark, airily: “Oh, you needn’t mind me. | 


shouldn’t think of using such language myself.” 


GONE FOREVER 
Mr. NEWELL was reading the morning paper. 
* Here’s a woman who advertises that she wants 
family washing,” he announced to his wife. 
“Ves, dear, I know,” she said, “but the last 


woman got all ours.” 


ONE ECONOMY 


* Brown is horribly extravagant.’ 
“Oh, 1 don’t know. He still has his appendix.” 


EXPLAINED 
JOHNNY: What is meant by the law’s delay? SINCE WE MUST HAVE MIRRORS IN OUR ELEVATORS, WHY 
Pa: That’s your mother, getting ready in a NoT SUPPLY OUR MEN PATRONS WITH THE OTHER LITTLE 
rHINGS THAT SATISFY VANITY? 





THAT AGON \G MOMENT WI!IEN 


minute. 








HOW SHE DID 
‘IT Hope.” said 
her aunt, solemnly, 
“that you always 
obey the Biblical 
command, * Love 
one another.’ ” 
“Yes,” said the 
unconscionable 
flirt, “1 do—tirst 
one, and then an- 





other.” 


LEAVINGS 
* Even if you do 
not like mamma 
(I adinit that she 
is sometimes a lit- 
tle trying) you 
ADVANCEMEN!1 should remember that she will leave us a 
“Anp just think,” said great deal when she dies,” the young wife 
the suffragette, proudly, said, consolingly. 
as she was placed under John sighed rather hopelessly 

















arrest, “that people used “Yes,” he admitted. Then he bright- 
to be mortified if any of ened for a moment. 
their family went to jail!’ “Do you suppose,” he sugyested, * that 
i she would be willing to leave us less 
HIS NIGHTMARE when she dies, and once in a while before 
MornHer: Johnnie, wake then?” 
up. You’re sobbing im 
your sleep. What’s the AS SHE UNDERSTOOD 11 
matter? 
JOHNNIE: Oh, muvver! 
| dreamed they was gomg 
to have a sane Christmas. 


MADELINE, a little Colorado girl whose 
mother had the reeent honor of being 
made president of the school board, heard 
the older members of the family laughing 

COWS about their mother having to make 
I NEVER saw a purple cow speeches, present diplomas, and so on. 

Nor others of that ilk, At dinner on Commencement evening. 
But I would rather see judging by her mother’s rather dressed- 

that sight up and anxious air that the eventful oe- 

Than gaze on nine-cent easion had arrived, the little maid de- 

milk. cided to speak for herself, 
WHY SHE EMERGED * Mother, are you going down there 


‘ 7 to ‘stribute bolognas?” she asked, anxious- 
Venus had just’ risen 


ly. “"Cause if you are, I’m going, 
from the sea. a0,” : ; 
’ , : 00. > WAS A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW 
“Tm making for the 
shore to have some young : 
ieee FIRST ALD 
man teach me how to 





Huspanp: | met Hawkins to-day and he was very 
gloomy—told me he was perfectly willing to die. 
Wire: Oh, John! Why didn’t you ask him here to 


swim,” she explained. 
With a few strong 
strokes the  foam-born 


landed Thanksgiving dinner 


AN EXAMPLE ” lane / MONTHS DON’ COUNT 
say a a + V4 g = ONE day a “ little mother ” of the East Side brought her 


KNICKER: They — Ve 
that in three thousand : AZ p VAY small charge to school, and proudly presented it to 
Y 


years Niagara will stop 4 —— : SY, fi Z TY “ Teacher ” for inspection, The latter, after having duly 
flowing. : - a) i” Ltée j admired the baby, said, 

Mrs. Knicker: That : oclns * And how old is it 
makes me_ hope the ~ : ‘ “Oh, she ain’t any yet,” replied the “ little mother.” 
plumber will get our leak es wr , N , 4. P . y * But,” she added, with a touch of pride, “she'll be a 


fixed yet. i P ; vear mm two months 


HAD DONE IT TOO Sihntninten = > ‘ ws — = a 
KNICKER: sanking 1n- JONAH: WELL, MY DEAR, IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE ME o 
terests sometimes buy YOU CAN ASK THE WHALE. 
what they don’t want, to 
avert a panic. AN OPEN MIND 
Bocker: As [I buy my Mistress: Have you any objections to the country? 
L OF THE FITTEST. wife a dress. Bripcet: No, mum; oi never get thot close to it. 











NEX1 
KNICKER: They are teaching children to play. 
BockKer: Now let’s have a swimming-master 
for ducks. 





, 
Vo 
“I1's AS TRUE AS GOSPEL, MY DEAR. I HEARD I1 
FROM Mrs. JONES, AND HER COOK’S SECOND COUSIN 


IS THE WIFE OF THE MAN THEY BUY THEIR 
GROCERIES FROM, SO YOU SEE | GET IT DIRECT.” 








A MATTER OF OPINION 


* Mary!” 
Father’s voice rolled down the stairs and into 





the dim and silent parlor. 

* Yes, papa dear?” 

“ Ask that young man if he has the time. 

A moment of silence. 

“Yes, George has his watch with him 

“Then ask him what is the time.’ 

“He says it is 11.48, papa.” 

“Then ask him if he doesn’t think it about bed- 
time.” 





Another moment of silence. 

“He says, papa,” the silvery voice announced, 
impersonally— he says that he rarely goes’ to 
bed before one, but it seems to him that it is a 
matter of personal preference merely, and that if 
y he were in your place he would go now if he felt 

sleepy! 

BOBBY (whose balloon has escaped): On, WELL! HER EXPERIENCE 
MAYBE SOME LITTLE BOY-ANGEL WILL HAVE AS MUCH Sretta: Taft is conducting a porch symposium. 


ARY LEADS HER FIRST SCHOOL ESSAY. FUN WitH It AS | WOULD ’AVE HAD. Jack: Fine idea, if he can keep the cook off it. 
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PE ants Soria tary SSD 

3% ACTUAL SIZE, 21.00 

* SOLID GOLD 
AK CHAIN 
3.00 





SCARF PIN, CLOISONN EEN 
AMEL ons STERLING SILVER, 
GOLD F 
° 3132 
TO MATC 





“LINK BUTTONS 


STERLING ELVEN 
THIMOLE , HOt 
DECORATION, ase 


3175 
LINK BUTTONS, STERLING 
SILVER, RAISED INITIAL, 
HEAVY 'WEICHT .75¢ PR 


R 2657 
SCARF PIN TO MATCH .35¢ 


6242 
HEESE PLATE,Ci #53, 
SHemcinc. SILVER RIM, 
572" DIA 2.75 
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STentinc? Sanat 
STEEL BLADE .75¢ 






STERLING SILVER BROOCH, 
WHITE CLOISONNE EN “hg 
ROSE DECORATION IN C 

ORS, ACTUAL SIZE |. cd 


B3460 
BROOCH, ROSE COLD,6 
PEARLS, ‘SOLID I4K. GLO, 

3.00 









J219' 
STAND UMBLER, OLASS WITH 
Pence renin NG SILVER wt 

sy YSEFUL 
ATTRACTIVE, A PROTECTION FOR 
HARD WOOD TABLES. 


e 
TRAVELING MIRROR,4* ry 
x6", LEATHER COVERED. 
BLACK LEATHER CASE, 1.25 





L520 
ALUMINUM COLLAPS!08 


CHATELAINE , STERLING 
a0 CUP, IN SOLE LEATHER 
c -5oe¢ 


SILVER, COMPLETE S, 


coin HOLDER, L285 
VANITY BOX 1.75 








BELT BROOCH 270.Wei TE 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL 
STERLING SILVER, ROSE 
DECORATION IN GOLORS,3.00 





JEWEL CASE, 22°x 334" 
PIGSKIN; VELVET LINED 
.7S¢ 








way Bh ibad GET HELP FROM EXPERTS IN GIFTS? — 


» tea she 1¢ gentie art of yiving, to show that perfection in ¢ hristmas gifts re n 
mnsequen tly, over 250,000 persons have learued to depend on us to ttt “ ir 
t , usually rong stagapere, quaint, artistic, unusual, Old Salem, 

it joys in then nse Iv 7 
and comfortable me d of shopping—our 250-page Year Book crowd 
opedia of Christinas. 
rantee both safe arrival and perfect 
urse seem fuller than usual. 
¢ special values. 


206 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


satisfaction 











Tou pay no more 
for a pound package of 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch—made 
by an exclusive process for over 
sixty years. 
Ordinary corn starch can be 
made in a few days, while it 
takes as many weeks to — 


OSWEGO 


CORN STARCH 


You are asked just as much for the 
low grade corn starches that cannot 
give you the result in your cooking— 
because they lack Kingstord’s delicacy, 
strength and purity. 

Don’ t you think it would pay to 
insist upon Kingsford’s ? 

The Cook Book ** @” tells ** What a Cook Ou 
Know about Corn Starch,"* 


the best recipes y 


tried its free—ju 


your name on a post card. 














T. KINGSFORD & SON 
N. Y. 


*o., Successors 


Oswego, 
National Starch ¢ 








A HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES sowaro’s. nouse 
E book gives the reader a moving picture of the life in the regions 


fhe: 

visited, as well as a description of different kinds of hunting. As the 
sportsman travels far outside the regular tourist line, such material is 
all fresh and exciting. The animals hunted are moose, walrus, rhinoceros, 
elephant, giraffe, antelope, grizzly, mountain goat, caribou, etc. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs, and with 
Maps of the Territory Traversed. $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
CRESCA DELICACIES 


Serve your guests dishes that are different. piquant 
completely described, with new recipes, in 

* Cresca Foreign Luncheons,” our distinctive book- 
let illustrated in color, sent for 2c. stamp. Address 
REISS & BRADY, Importers, 835 Greenwich St, N.Y. 











: HARPER'S BAZAR 


LOSELY following the 
delicious summer fruits 


come the luscious ones 


a 

©) of autumn: the late 
Ky peaches, juicy pears, 
ye and beautiful apples 


that have gathered 


their sweetness and 
delightful flavors 
through long, hot, sunny days. There are 
bunches of green, red, and purple grapes: 
plums, sweet and tart; toothsome red 
melons; and golden cantaloups: all of 
which can be utilized in many charming 
Ways without spoiling their fine flavors. 
Peaches are a_ prime favorite with 
nearly every one; and they can be used 
as the foundation for various desserts, 
either hot or cold, simple or elaborate. 
One delicious new arrangement is: 


Peach souverain.—Boil together for a 
few minutes one cupful of sugar and one 
of water, and cool. Pare and remove the 
stones from two quarts of very ripe 
peaches, and press the fruit through a 
sieve, then pour the syrup over the fruit 
and chill. When cold, turn it into a 
freezer and freeze soft; remove the beater, 
and stir in one pint of double cream, 
whipped very stiff, and one cupful of 




















PEACH BOUCHEES 


repack, and let it stand 
ripen. Serve in 


leaves 


chopped almonds; 
for an two to 


glasses, few 


hour or 
with a 
deeoration. 

For another peach dainty that may take 
the place of a shorteake, make a rich 
biscuit dough, turn out on a floured board, 
pat, and roll out one-fourth of an inch 
thick. Cut this into rounds of the size to 
eover inverted timbale-moulds; cover the 
moulds with the dough, and bake in a 
quick oven until delicately browned. 
When they are cool, remove them from the 
and brush the inside of each with 

butter, and fill with 
sugared peaches. Pour over the peaches a 
little juice, with whipped 
cream, and serve while warm. 

Peach bouchées.—These make a particu- 
larly toothsome luncheon dish. Moisten 
two even tablespoonfuls of arrowroot in 
half a cupful of cold milk, and add this to 
one cupful of boiling milk, with one cup- 
ful of sugar and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Cook this for a few minutes, then remove 
from the fire, cool, add the one 
lemon, and one pint of fresh peach pulp: 
blend thoroughly and chill. Put into a 
saucepan one-half cupful of butter, and 
pour over it three-fourths of a cupful of 
When the butter is melted and 


peach as a 


moulds, 


softened sliced, 


orange cover 


juice of 


hot water. 

















PEARS GATEAUX 


one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sifted flour, and beat until smooth 
and cold, then add one by one three un- 
beaten eggs. Drop from the end of a 
spoon, or pipe through a pastry tube, in 


boiling hot, stir in 


small mounds on well-oiled baking-sheets, 


AUTUMN FRUITS 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





and bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes. When cold cut a small opening 
in the side and fill with the peach cream. 

Grapes rank next to peaches as popular 
favorites. Like peaches they can be used 
in many pleasing ways, and either a shal- 

















CANTALOUPE AND CUT-UP PEACHES 


dish 
green and 


basket or a tall 
clusters of pale 
with their leaves and 
dainty tendrils, will rival an elaborate 
floral piece a table decoration. One 
charming little grape conceit is: 

Grape délicieux.—Dissolve two cupfuls 
of sugar in one cupful of water, and heat 
gradually until boiling hot, then drop in 
one quart of white grapes (seeded), and 
let them cook slowly for twenty minutes. 
Strain out the fruit; and chill the 
syrup; then add one quart of cream, well 
whipped; turn into the freezer and freeze 
to a mush; remove the beater and stir in 
the fruit; pack again, and let it stand for 
two or three hours before serving. 

Another delicious grape dessert is made 
in this way: Soften two tablespoonfuls of 
gelatin in one-fourth cupful of cold water, 
and dissolve over heat. Add one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar to one pint of fresh 
grape juice, and the juice of two lemons; 
strain, and add the gelatin. Set the dish 


wicker glass 
with 
grapes, 


low 
tilled 
purple 


as 


cool 


containing the mixture in a _ basin of 
crushed ice or ice-water until it begins 


to thicken, stirring occasionally, then add 
gradually the stiffly beaten whites ‘of four 


eggs; beat until stiff and light. Fill 
chilled glasses two-thirds full, and pile 




















WATERMELON SUGARED AND CHILLED 
whipped cream, sweetened, flavored, and 
chilled, on top. Or it can be put into a 
ring mould, and when firm turned out and 
the centre filled with the cream. 

Pears gateauxz.—Wipe six smooth, mel- 
low pears (Bartletts are best), remove the 
blossom end and scoop out the core. Make 
a rich, clear syrup, to which add the juice 
of a lemon. Place the pears upright in 
a saucepan, and pour the hot syrup over 
them ; and let them simmer until 
tender without being broken. Lift out 
carefully, cool, and fill the cavities with 
chopped figs and English-walnut meats, 
and set on ice. Bake a plain sponge-cake 
in a thin sheet, cool, and cut into as many 
rounds as there are pears; scoop out a 
little from the centres, and set a pear on 
each piece, and pour the syrup over them. 

Another nice autumn dessert is a plum 
roll. Make a rich puff paste, and roll out 
in a square sheet, about one-eighth of an 
inch thick; spread this with tresh plum 
butter or jam, and roll up like a roll 
jelly-cake; dust with sugar, and bake in 
a moderate oven until puffy and daintily 
browned. Cool, and just before serving 
cover smoothly over the top and sides 
with stiffly beaten cream, well-flavored and 
sweetened. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


The Companion has lately added many new features, 


giving subscribers an 


increase of reading matter in 


the year’s 52 issues equal to 400 pages of standard 
Magazine size and type, but the quality remains as 
high, the price as low as formerly. 


For the 
Boys 


For the 
Girls 





For the 
Family 





300 


Glorious Stories 
for Everybody 


SEE 


1000 


Noteson what the 
World is Doing 


50 


Popular Papers 
by Famous Writers 
——, 


2000 


1-Minute Stories, 
Anecdotes, etc. 
| 


Expert advice on Football, 
Baseball and other Sports 
and Pastimes; Encoun- 
ters with Indians; Fishing 
and Hunting Exploits; 
Handy Contrivances for 
the Young Mechanic. 


Stories of Girls who have 
made their own Way; 
Stories of Obscure Hero- 
ines; Stories of every- 
day Girls at Home or in 
College; Careers for Girls; 
Useful Hints. 


Practical Short Articles 
about the Kitchen, the 
Parlor, the Garden, the 
Hennery—everything that 
can be of help in making 
home more comfortable, 
more beautiful. 


Stories that hold the in- 
terest, Stories of Pluck, 
Stories of Perilous Adven- 
tures, Stories of Athletics, 
Stories of the Mountains 
and the Sea. 


The most recent of dis- 
coveries and inventions, 
terse editorials, science, 
mechanics, natural his- 
tory, politics and govern- 
ment. 


These Papers take one 
into the workshop and 
the laboratory, into re- 
mote corners of the 
world with intrepid trav- 
ellers. 


These include divert- 
ing thumb-nail sketches, 
odd happenings, bits of 
biography and _ history, 
the best: selections of 
wisdom, wit and humor. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE—NATURAL 

HISTORY— WITH THE SCIENTISTS— 

CURRENT EVENTS—THE DOCTOR’S 
WEEKLY COUNSEL, Etc. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, 








THE COMPANION ENTERTAINS EVERY WEEK 
HALF A MILLION AMERICAN FAMILIES 


All the Remaining 1910 Issues Free 
<== How to Get Them —= 





VERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out 

and sends this slip (or mentions this 

publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues 
of The Companion for 1911 will receive 


FREE 


All the issues for the remaining weeks of 
1910, including the beautiful Holiday Num- 
bers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


FREE 


The Companion’s 1911 Art Calendar, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold. 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1911, equal to the contents of 
twenty-seven 300-page books of fiction, 
travel, popular science, sports and pas- 
times, etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


LC 8% 











Sample Copies of the Enlarged Companion and Announcement for 1911 Sent Anywhere Free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Catalos 


is a Store in Itself 


With it you ‘‘shop at Wanamaker’s’’ just 
as though your residence were in New York. 
Sit in your easy~-chair, compare the latest 
Paris and New York styles and prices—then 
send in a trial order. We will see that you 
get exactly what you want. Goods must be 


satisiactory, or we want them back. 


A Smart Hand-Embroidered Waist 
j r v hand-er 


Order by Number, 110K 34 
Price m2 


1 ur Ne York 

/ nd Winter Cata 

rite Send 

I Vo. 33.” 
romptly, and our Christmas 


Cat | jollow about December first 


John Wanamaker. 


NEW YORK 





VIYELLA 


Reg’d 


FLANNEL 


Fall and Winter 
Designs for 1910 


FOR 
Women’s Flannel Waists 


Children’s Dresses 


Men’s Flannel Shirts 


FOR 


Golf, Polo, Automobiling, and all 
the Sports of the Southern Season 


‘‘VIYELLA’”’ can be obtained at the 


leading Retail Stores and high 
class Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT SHRINK 








** The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 





NAIAD™ 
DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 
Pos es tw 


Hygienic 


) rtant and exclusive features. I¢ does 
ute with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
ing in boiling 

sample pair 








on recei 


t of 25 cents.* Eve wnteed. 
The C.E.CONOVER CO. ,Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. ¥. 
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ASHIONS cannot be said to change 
F materially in the realm of babies 

clothing trom one season to another. 
There is, of course, a modification in this 
direction or that, caused by the changes 
in older persons’ apparel. ‘The length of 
the slip skirt may be longer or 
shorter, the sleeves fuller or nar- 
rower; but, on the whole, the same 
general lines are followed to-day 
that have been in vogue for sev- 
eral seasons. £ 2a 

The only really new things for #9777 @ 
infants, or for babies under Fy A 
three years, are the variations Wy 
of bonnet forms. All sorts of % 
odd fancies are seen in the di- 
versified Holland or Dutch 
hoods, which are made with or 
without a soft facing brim; 
with or without a ruched edge: 
with or without rosettes; with 
or without any special feature: 
in fact, as pleases the whim of 
the maker. 

Three hoods of the Duteh 
school are shown in the group 
pictured on this page, which, 
with a fourth that is in somewhat 
of the Shaker form, show the sort of 
hoods the designers of children’s hats 
are advocating this year. In many of 
them fabulously rich materials are used. 
Hoods similar to that shown in the oval 
at the top of the page are made of Irish 
lace, or of the revived reticella work, or 
of the eyelet or Italian embroidery de- 
seribed as cutwork. 

Usually these are made up over lightly BABY’S HOLLAND HOOD OF IRISH LACE 
padded linings of rose or blue or yellow 
silk, They may be trimmed with lace 


FOR SMALL CHILDREN 







edge and often 1s tor very young babies; 


and oceasionally a ruche is set over the 
edge, with turned-back effect; or one ot 
tringed taffeta may be used there. 
Intants’ long dresses are nearly all 
hung directly from a neckband, without 
yoke top. They are the last of all 
garment forms to take up the seam- 
less yoke and sleeve, but I have seen 
a special christening robe, of 
which the top was made in this 
way, with yoke part and sleeves 
of cutwork, of filmy fineness. 
Belted tunics over knicker- 
bockers and blouse frock forms 
continue to be most used for 
small girls and boys. Those on 
the order of the boy’s and girl’s 
dress shown on this page are 
typical ot the styles preferred 
for nursery and indoor wear. 
Dress lines of this order may be 
diversified endlessly, however. 
For instance, a costume on the 
order of the boy’s blouse suit 
may be made of duck or of linen, 
of rich broadeloth or sober serge 
It may be of white surah, which 
so many mothers now choose for the 
little boy’s winter party dress. In 
plainer fabrics it may be given a 
rich lace collar, or a plain piqué one; but, 
no matter how changed, the limes are so 
good that the suit is always satisfactory. 
So, too, are those of the little girl’s 
frocks, which will serve with equal ap- 
propriateness for gingham or for the 
finest of batiste. 
The one-toned costume, in which shoes, 
stockings, coat, and cap or hood all 
match, is that adopted by the more 








bands, as in the case of the pictured 
hood; or with silk bands that suggest 
the classic band worn by young girls 
with the evening coiffure; or, again, 
they may be made of any ribbed or 
broché silk in a pale tone or white, in 
mahogany color or soft coffee color, and 
edged with ermine, marabout, or swan’s- 
down. 

There is a new baby’s bow which ap- 
pears to be popular as a side trimming 
for these round bonnets. It consists of 
three upward and three downward turn- 
ing and lapping loops, in graded 
lengths, bound in the centre with a 
single fold of ribbon. These bows are 
placed directly over the ears on each 
side. They are very simple to make. 
Ribbon three inches wide is used, usu- 
ally a soft louisine or liberty. Added 
to any Dutch bonnet, they give a pretty, 
up-to-date touch. 

All such close little bonnets are fin- 
ished with a cord edge, or one of flat 
silk. Ruching may be placed under the 





















































fashionable mothers for smatt boys and 
girls. Brown in al] shades seems to be 
the preterred color; and the boy’s suit 
may consist of tan Jeather leggings and 
tan leather hat and belt, with a full- 
length coat of the same shade, that 
meets the leggings; or rich seal-brown 
may be selected and combined with 
self-colored cloth leggings, combined 
with black patent-leather belt, shoes, 
and cap. 

Fewer furry cloths are seen than 
were used last year, when a baby was 
encased in woolly materials from head 
to foot; but some of the cloths then 
introduced are still much in favor, in 
combination with silk or satin bands. 
White, coarse-ribbed bengaline is much 
favored for baby’s long coats, and for 
girls and boys under five years of age. 
It is usually interlined with wool flan- 
nel and lined with pure white silk. 
This practica] fabric takes almost any 
trimming effectively, from heavy in- 
crustations of lace to swan’s-down. 






































LINEN SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY GROUP OF CHILDREN’S HATS AND BONNETS 





TYPICAL FROCK FOR SMALL GIRL 
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Users of Thread will study their 
own interests by insisting upon 
having 


BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 


Made Since 1784 


AVOID cheap cotton thread, 
branded “Linen Finish.” 
































A TWIST OF THE WRIST- | 
PRESTO—A PERFECT 
DRESS FOR . 
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Recnuse It possesses every 
feature that could be 
thought of in a Dress Form. 
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Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co 
Suit 70 Fift! N.Y. Cit 















































DIRECT FROM "0". 
A SIMPLE FROCK FOR A GIRL HATS AND HAIR-DRESSING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS REEFER SUIT IN BROWN CHEVIOT THE MILL Auburn SUb Mill, 37 Clark St., Awbarn, N.Y. 


















f Magnificent 14 Yard 


Ostrich 
Feather 
Boa 


Producer’s Price $10 
We Deliver Free 


Money returned 

if not pleased. 
Made from first-quality 
male bird feathers 
which give strength 
and brilliancy. These 
boas are well made, 
very durable and wear 
for vears Fora light 
wrap combining beau- 
ty and utility has no 
equal. Absolutely best 
value on the market 
We have Boas and Stoles 
at awide range of prices. 
Seiection may beteft tous 


17 inch ** Cawston Willow ” 


This season's most fashionable plume 
White, or any Solid Color, $10. 


15 inch ** Cawston Special ’’ 


A very popular Piume and a leader with us 
White, or any Solid Color, $5.00. 


Cawston 
Ostrich 
Feathers 


Are sold direct to wearer. 


We do not sell to dealers; have no agents. You 
cannot buy Cawston Ostrich Feathers anywhere 
but trom Cawston. Cawston feathers are superior 
to all others Have captured first prizes at 7 
World's Foremost Expositions 





Black, 


Black, 


Your old feathers are valuable. Send them 











to us and we will advise you how to make them 

over to jook hke ~ 

new or change ; Established 

into the fashion 

able willow 24 Years Ago | 

plume | 
Write for 

Cawston's illus 


trated Souveuir 
Farm Catalogue 


and price-list of 


this season's 
feathers 
—sent free. 


Cawston 
Ostrich 
Farm 

P.O. Box 21 
South 
Pasadena, 
California. 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY | 
zm, CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
» comfort to the 





mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 


expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
mal figure. Send 
stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 
photographs to 





BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 











Every woman who attempts to make a dress 


hirt waist unmediately discovers how dif- | 
ficult it to obtain a good fit by the usual | 
“tryin nD method,” with herself for the | 
| 


model and a looking-glass with which to see 

how it fits at the back. 

**HALL- BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms’ | 

way with all discomforts and disappoint- | 

ents mm fitting, and render the work of 


once easy and satisfactory. 


This form ca adjusted to 50 different 
apes and sizes ust raised or lowered, also 
ade | er and shorter at the waist line 

and form raisert or lowered to suit any de- 

sired skirt 1 t Very casily adjusted, can- 
vot get ¢ f ler, and will last a léfetime. 





Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
ompleteline of Dress Forms with prices. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 

Dept. J, 30 WwW. ty NEW YORK 
Dept. J, 224-220 West on St., CHICAGO 
Dept. 4, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, ¢ AN. ] 





















Reduce Your Flesh 


without drugs or dieting 
*y wearing 
Dissolvene Rubber Garments 
POSITIVE RESULTS OBTAINED 
Worn with Comfort by Men and Women. 
Write for Booklet “B” 
DISSOLVENE MFG. COMPANY, 
18 West 84th Street, N.Y. 
(Astor Court Bidg.) Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 
Tel, No. 3594 Murray Hill 


Rubber Face Masks remove Tan, Freckles.and 
all impurities of the skin. Price $5.00 prepaid 
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NEWEST SLEEVES 














ITH the exception of the slee.e of 
Wi tw plain shirtwaist) or the 
tailored coat form, there is no 
such thing as a plain sleeve in the fashion- 
able dress of to-day. Nor is there any one 
style of sleeve trimming which predom- 
inates over all others. Every effort is for 
individuality. Try for this and you will 
sueceed in having a stylish sleeve, pro- 
vided, be it understood, you follow the 
general lines now in vogue. These require, 
first of all, that the sleeve be much 
trimmed, but that it give not the least 
suggestion of bulkiness. Like the skirt 
of the year, the sleeve effect must be nar- 
row, yet easy and well trimmed. 
Three-fourths of the indoor 
have sleeves in which two, three, or four 
materials are used. Jeginning at the 
wrist, a transparent material, either plain 
or tucked, or possibly open-worked (fine 
laces are much used also), is likely to be 
employed, but even this may be banded 
with silk, velvet, or figured material. 
Somewhere between the wrist and the 
clbow, or at the latter exactly, the ma- 
terial in the forearm ends and another is 
This may or may not be car- 
the armhole, but it may be 


dresses 


introduced. 
ried up to 


combined here of a slashed or laddered 
oversleeve or drapery, or a_ shallow 
“classic” sleeve of silk, cut in one with 
the waist. This is, of course, the pre- 


vailing upper form. ‘The innovations are 
the Raglan form, or those seamed ones 
which continue the seamless effects. 

The third sleeve pictured in the top line 
of sleeves shown below will illustrate this 


particular form. lt is seamed from the 
wrist to the neck, the arm. Phe 
‘ront portion is formed in one with the 
front of the waist; the back, similarly, 
with the back of the waist; but there is 
an inserted, shaped gore, over which the 
back and the front sleeve portions are 
seamed. This gives a pretty variety to 
the finished and a slightly in- 
creased freedom of movement to the arm. 
This smart 
tailored coat here and there, especially in 
those of satin, or of finely twilled serge. 

Another variety of the seamless sleeve 
is shown in the sixth figure in this group. 
This is made with a tiny group of hair- 
line tueks, almost invisible, whieh follows 
the line of the arm the neck down, 
say, to three inches below the normal arm- 
hole line. Here the tucking ceases and a 
slight puff ripples down to the band at 
the elbow. Elbow pufis, by the way, some 
of them very narrow, and others from two 
to four inches deep, are seen in many of 
the silk separate waists, and in the under- 
sleeve forms of net or malines that ac- 
company many dinner gowns. 

The first and the tourth 
in the group below will give suggestions 
for the draped sleeve which some dinner 
gowns are showing. None of these drap- 
ings are actually full, tor the fullest of 
them are made of such thin material that 
the most voluminous pleats tall into nar- 
row classic folds. 

Sleeves similar to the fifth of the group 
are seen principally in indoor gowns of 
silk or of They have the least 


over 


sleeve, 


sort of sleeve is shown in a 


from 


shown 


sleeves 


crépe. 


the 


Suggestion of fulness at top, whieh 
curves the sleeve over a well-moulded arm. 
Usually they are cut in one with the puff, 
and the top gathering is visible beyond 
the armhole seam. Such gatherings must 
be done with the finest possible stitches, 
but, when so done, the sewing line becomes 
a trimming in itself. 

Apropos of ornamental stitching, smock- 
ing 1s being revived upon the yokes and 
some of the new indoor 
some houses this work is 
looked upon as the prettiest of all the 
“new ” ideas for the winter. But smock- 
ing, like many other tashionable things, is 
a matter for the artist with her needle. 
This year it is done with a curious little 
knot that French knot in em- 
broidery. 

rhe ribbon-trimmed sleeve is popular, 
for both young and older women. The 
fourth from the last sleeve shown on this 
page gives one method of placing ribbon 
bands, but the varieties of other forms 
are innumerable. Lhe ribbon is often re- 
placed by bands of embroidery, or by three 
tiny frills of ribbon or lace, which, alto 
gether, give a border ot trom two to three 


sleeve tops of 


dresses, and by 


recalls the 


inches, 
There is a faney in the development ot 


the seamless sleeve, which is attracting 
attention for evening wraps, if for no 
better reason, because it is novel. The 


sleeve is carried down to a kimono-sleeve 
length and width, and 1s slit up at the 
back to the elbow. A gore is there insert 
ed, which, having a long point, makes a 
sort of angel sleeve. 





























SOME PRETTY EXAMPLES OF THE NEW 





SLEEVES FOR THE WINTER’S GOWNS 
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\KEN all in all, the corsets of to-day 
Tae the most sensible stays women 
have ever worn, notwithstanding the 
sheath skirts which many of the latest 
ow. These represent the extremes in 
rset forms, just as the shackle skirt 
presents it in the outer dress. There 
e numbers of corset forms to-day, in 
ny of which a woman may case herself 
ud be confident that her lines are correct, 
lways provided the garment she wears is 
selected with a view to her individual re- 
iirements and is so modelled as to give 
er the appearance of a long and slender 
aist, and to deprive her as nearly as pos- 
ble of hips. Every maker is striving for 
iis effect, and producing it with more 
less satisfactory results. 

Specialists claim that no corset will 
ve complete satisfaction unless made to 
ersonal measurements. Many women 
hose taste is unquestioned assert that 
ny corset from a reliable and fashion- 
le maker, if fitted, will produce a good 
‘fect. The selection, the specialists say, 
f a corset that is too small will result in 
wide back opening and send the curved 
ip steels too far forward. Thus, instead 
f reducing the size, such a corset really 
nlarges the appearance of the figure. It 
rows up a hollow cushion over the hips, 
vhere none should exist if the corset were 
itted properly. If too large, the corset 
sives equally disastrous results over the 


abdomen. 


This, perhaps, accounts for the increas- 
ing number of closea-back corsets which 
re being advaneed this season. The back, 


being fixed, cannot change with the vary- 
ing of the daily lacing, as is the case with 
the ordinary style of corset. It is claimed 
that the closed-back corset not only makes 
such changes impossible, but really has 
the effect of reducing the apparent size 
of the waist appreciably, and that it offers 
a better support for the figure than the 
older form. 

On the other hand, numbers of women 
are disdaining all 
fining themselves to the boned maillot, 


“ supports,” and con- 


especially for house wear; or to the rib- 
bon corset which is made with long hips 
and numerous hosiery supporters. 
ribbon corsets are made in some instances 


These 


with hip sheaths quite as long as those 
that finish the corset of coutille, satin, 
broché, or batiste; but they are short 
above the waist and are practically with 
out bones. 

Measured by the true requirements of 
dress to-day, the ideal corset is light and 
flexible, and is made with as few bones 
Its skirt is as long as may be 
worn conveniently, and its busk as flexible 
as may be and yet be capable of retaining 
its shape. ‘These are the characteristics 
to look for in all special corsets (with the 
exception of the long sheath), whether de- 
signed for riding, golfing, for maternity 
periods, or for very stout women. All 
these classes of corsets are made in medi- 
um length, but all are, like the longer 
garments, liberally provided with hosiery 


as possible. 


supporters. 
The majority of the latest long corsets 
are given skirts that curve upward in the 


front and the back, leaving only pane! 
sides to which are attached from two to 
four supporters (on each side). The real 
function of these supporters is less to keep 
the hosiery up than to pull the corsets 
down. 

High and low bust corsets are both 
worn by fashionable women, for here, 
again, is a point which must be decided 
by the wearer. For very slender women 
who wear only the slightest of ribbon 
girdles, numerous bus* forms are devised, 
the best of which are made in hair-cloth 
trimmed in various ways. Others are like 
the top portions of a brassiére, or corset- 
cover, and are tiered with soft lace or 
ribbon ruffles. 

Motoring corsets all are what is termed 
a short-medium length, and are most 
lightly boned. Girls in athletic training 
are using a regular athletic corset which 
descends not more than three inches below 
the waist and is sometimes corded in lieu 
of having bones in the usual side portions. 

For the girl under sixteen years the 
shorter corset-waist, with possibly a hip 
sheath of coutille that meets the corset- 
Waist, is looked upon as preferable to the 
real corset. Certainly it leaves the figure 
that is still in a state of development far 
more untrammelled. 

Evening beautiful 
with inerustations of lace, ribbon, and 
tiny frills. Most of them are made in 
pale patterned broché; but the solid-color 


corsets are made 


corset is nowhere to be seen, and colored 
ribbons, even, have given place, in the 
majority of instances, to white ones. 





























GROUP OF LATE CORSETS AND THEIR ACCESSORIES 














SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNER'S SATIN 





rOY SKINNERS SATIN | SOK 


1848 1910 


| Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


Wisdom,— 
Not Words 


The say-so of a 
clever salesman or sales- 
woman can often clinch 
a sale with a man, but 
rarely with a woman. 
She shops with a pur- 


pose. 


In selling satin lin- 
ings it is useless to talk 
to the customer about 
something “just as good 
as Skinner's.” She 
knows by experience 
that it isn’t as good as 
* Skinner's” and_ that 
it is not “ Skinner's” 
unless the words 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


are woven in every inch 
of the selvage. 


Tobe absolutely sure 
that in a Ready Made 
Garment she is getting 
“Skinner’s Satin” 
she will look for this 
label: 





The Satin Lining 








William Skinner & Sons 





And best of all, she 
remembers our guar- 
antee—namely, if 
“Skinner’s Satin” 
does not wear two 
seasons we reline the 
garment free of charge. 


We'll send you 
samples of some new 
shades, if you drop a 
post-card with your 
dealer's name to our 
New York office. 

Address Dept. K. 
William Skinner & Sons 


Cor. Fourth Avenue & 17th Street 
VEW YORK CITY 


New York Chicago 





Philadelphia Boston 
Mills; Holyoke, Mass 
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ODEL 186 Red 
M Cross Button 
Boot of calf in the 
fashionable dull 
— 

Uhe top is of 
black cloth. 





That her 
shoes look right 
is expected of 
every woman 


Think of the money spent on 
clothes. Yet think of the shoes 
some women wear. 

This Fall, shoes will be more con- 
spicuous than ever, because of the 
banded-in narrow skirts. The Red 


Cross Shoe, with its smart lines and 
flexible sole will make your foot look 
so much better and at the same time, 
feel absolutely comfortable. 
Women with 
the tenderest feet can wear 
the Red Cross dress shoes 
Women who have never been able 
to endure stylish shoes, can put on the 
most fashionable Red Cross models 


and wear them at once. 


Write 
striking 


for the Fall Style Book. See what 
models there are. ‘Then try them 
on at your dealer’s. 





If he hasn’t them, 
write us and we 
shall supply you 
direct, fit guaran- 
teed. We have nt- 
ted over 50,000 
women by mail; 
we can you. High 


Shoes $4, $4.50 and 
$5. Oxfords $3.50 
and $4. KROHN, 


FECHHEIMER & 
7 Dan- 
Cin- 





Street, 





cinnati, 
Ohio. 


Mark 
Bends with your joot 


Write today for Style Book 
< 







































of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 

















et ne garment of the 
ever invented C Beresee solid comfort and 
ease with fine form” and elegant appearan 
the e, on the street,.and in societ Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness—no dra gs 
no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn he year 
row 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 


material and have them made a 
FREE Send for our Fine Mastrated a — ee — 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Fr ¢ 
ing for it Tells all about these skirts, the 


ry woman writ 
rad antages, st 


material, and cos 








dealer has not 


make your select 





garment to you , wear it ten Pes . 
if you don’t find it reine as  Sepresented, end wt back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Ctner ee 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — Ilustrated book free. Which book shall we 
Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co. ty Dent, G Be B.‘falo, N. ¥. 











To protect 
the Fine-Form Matern 


u against iy A ~ +n We caution you that 
ity Skirt is the only “Mater- 

nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes 
Offered will rise in front during develop ment—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes pattern can be purchased any> 
where for this garment. Its spec ial feat ures are protected by patents. 











25 cents per Yard 
The Greatest Value Ever Offered 


A beautiful new silk fabric. 

In all shades for afternoon 

and evening dresses. At 

all wash goods departments. 
Look for the Name on the Wrapper 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for 
information as to where it may be purchased 


Burton Brothers & Co. New York 


Old Feathers 


Ry Willowing or Adding New Tops. 


















Oldest and best-known firm 
in America Dyeing, Cleansing, 
and Curling Ostrich Feathers 
exclusively Send us your 
Feathers, no matter where you 
may be, and we will advise you 
what can be done with themand 
Goods returned free 
of charge if no order is given. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 
53-Z Tomple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ECONOMY IN MILLINERY 








HESE hats, all of them designed by 
leading Paris houses, are shown 
examples of prevailing fashions. 

Each hints of possibilities well within the 
reach of the woman of modest means, pro- 
vided she is blessed with a real taste for 
pretty and up-to-date apparel, and with 
patience, supplemented by even a wee bit 
of ingenuity. 

Nine women trim all of their 
to one who is brave enough to fashion her 
own dresses, Many trim, if not their best 
hats, at least those which are 
to serve for shopping, rainy weather, and 
other practical wear. Millinery, in fact, 
is a department of self-help in which even 
the growing girl likes to experiment. This 
is why, for the moment, I am to 
dwell upon millinery economies, upon the 
fabric hat, which the careful novice, or 
even the schoolgirl, may make for herself. 

Elsewhere, in this and in preceding 
numbers, you will see many illustrations 
of this much-talked-of fabrie hat. If, in 
addition, you will study the examples ex- 
hibited by your own most up-to-date mil- 
that one in your home city 
leads all the others, you will be sure to 
see many actual examples. The striking 
thing about these hats, and the most hin- 
dering feature, perhaps, which the home 
milliner may have to contend with, is 
their odd and individual How 
and where can vou buy those pretty forms 


as 


own hats 


each season, 


voing 
going 


liner, who 


shapes. 





’ 


OF STRETCHED SILK; CHINCHILLA BUTTONS 


whieh caught your eye in the fashion 
pages, but which your local merchant 


blandly tells you he does not keep? 

As a matter of fact, even city dealers 
do not keep up with the changes in wire 
and bueckram frames. ‘This year, 
cause of the queer shapes that milliners 
are showing and the great demand that is 


too, be- 


made upon the wire-frame makers, all 
these hats are ridiculously high-priced. 


Merchants are asking tifty cents for forms 
which a year ago but twenty-five. 
The price would seem to be fixed not upon 
the the material in them, 
but upon the belief that women want them 
and must have them, no matter how limit- 
their sut, must they, really? 
I am going to suggest ways of doing 
without these expensive “latest shapes’ 
by the exercise of ingenuity at home, so 
that the woman who would may make a 
hat, say, like that illustrated with the 
button-trimmed and striped dress on the 
opposite page. It is one of the most novel 
and pleasing hat shapes of the year; yet 
it may be made at home, provided there is 


cost 


costliness of 


ed means. 


on hand a reasonably modern hat of last 
year or the year before, having a brim 


shaped like that on the right side of the 
pictured hat. 

The left which gives the style to 
the hat, may be built up of tailor’s canvas, 


side, 


cut double and stitched, and afterward 
wired around the edge with medium- 


weight hat-wire. It may 
lightly to quilt the double canvas, to give 
it the desired body, but, as a rule, curved 
lines of stitching will amply provide it. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to rib a 
brim with flat wire, on the reverse side; 


be necessary 
































but this will easily be decided by the 
worker. 

The new side brim = should first be 
modelled in heavy paper, upon the brim 


to be remodelled. You will observe that 
the high side brim does not rise (see illus- 
tration) in a straight line, but that it 
slopes gently backward toward the crown. 
You can obtain this slant by drawing the 
paper form down at the extreme points at 
each (where it meets the narrow 
brim) and pinning it carefully and closely 
to obtain the setting which is 
necessary. 

If, after a satisfactory fitting is secured 
around the brim, a slight curve is thought 
desirable, this may be obtained by 
snipping the upper edge here and there at 
even distances (and in direction), 
and lapping the edges to form a series of 
infinitesimal darts. When the paper form 
has been perfectly modelled, the canvas 
may be cut from it and fixed into position. 


side 


smooth 


to be 


bias 


The facing should be cut upon the bias. 
Velvet, silk, all material, in fact, stretches 
better when so cut. 


Suppose you fear to undertake a plain 
stretched brim or cannot afford velvet for 


it. This year you may substitute cloth. 
if it match your dress, or cover such a 
brim (or that of a bolero turban) with 


rows of shirred bands of silk or of ribbon. 
Or you may face it with rippled figured 
or striped material. Black and white 
striped silk or satin, with the lines run- 
ning diagonally, would face such a hat 
beautifully, especially if the crown of the 
hat be of solid color, and the edge of the 
brim defined by a harmonizing line of silk 
in the form of a band or piping. 

The dome-shaped hat of green corded 
silk with a brim facing of gray velvet and 
ornaments formed of chinchilla buttons 
may be built upon a cloche-shaped hat of 
last year, with or without a canvas top 
set over it. Does the canvas top sound 
dubious and suggest difficulties to be met? 
It really offers none, a clever woman 


as 


milliner has demonstrated to me very 
practically. 
She took a large kitchen bowl, which, 


when inverted, was not unlike a bee-hive, 
and set it upon the table. Next, a breadth 
of coarse muslin was dipped into a basin 


of hot, glue-mixed starch, and moulded 
over the bowl. It was left to dry, and 


flat piece, similarly starched, was laid flat 
for the brim and other portions. When 
the latter was ready, a centre hole was cut 
in it of dimensions to fit the future 
wearer’s head. It was fitted to the hive- 
shaped top, and the edges secured by over- 


sewing together. A stout hat-wire was 
bound in place at the same time. The 


sharply upturned brim was then added, 
following the method described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. ‘Lhus was filled, by a 
milliner, a special order for an individual 
hat, which any woman, with hints, 
may make as successfully for herself. 
Almost any of the prevailing shapes 
may modified, any hat 


these 


almost 


be re- 


















PLAIN FELT CLOCHE WITH RIBBON LOOPS 














modelled. A be 
taking away 


setting it 


B 


crown may lowered by 
the lower portion and re- 
the brim; or it may be 
removing it from the lat- 
inserting a band of stiff 
The band may be 


upon 
raised by first 
ter, and then 
supporting canvas. 


readily concealed by a crush velvet or silk 
trimming. 


DOUBLE-BRIMMED HAT 


Where rich trimmings are not available, 
others that give similar lines may 
stituted. For example, in the dome-shaped 
model here pictured small rosettes of vel- 
vet or those of silk may substituted 
for the costly chinchilla buttons. Or 
braided buttons may be added. Again, if 
the home milliner will take the trouble to 
make and substitute small silk roses, such 
as are now prominent ornaments in dress 
and hat trimming, she may create a really 
charming diversity with the same or a 
similar shape. 

A wide-brimmed 


be sub- 


be 


felt hat of last year 


may be turned up all round after the 
manner of the hat shown with the cos- 
tume of green satin, merely by clipping 


the brim at regular intervals to the depth 
of the turn desired, and lapping the felt 
into small darts as described for the ean- 
vas brim in a preceding paragraph. Over 
the darts so formed (or over back of the 
facing to be used) a lining of crinoline 
should be placed, so that the dart seams 
shall not make perceptible ridges under 
the finished facing. 

Brim binding being a_ fashionable 
feature, it should be retained where pos- 
sible; but, if it may not be, if it seems to 
present too much difficulty to the ama- 
teur, another fashionable trimming may 
substituted, namely, the puff. 
This is shirred on each side, and turns 
over the hat edge softly and evenly. It 
may be quite full or only scantily rippled, 
or, if desired, it may be side-pleated, the 
pleats being pressed before adjustment. 

I dare say few of the more timid 
economists would have the courage to in- 
vent a hat like that with the double brim 
(in blue felt, with added brim of black 
velvet). Yet it is actually very simple. 
‘Lhe second or lapping brim must first be 
formed of canvas, and fitted, and then 
stretched with velvet and adjusted. If 
the hat be built up from a covered last 
year’s shape, the new brim, which you 
ean searcely hope to match in color, should 
be covered with contrasting material, say 
figured cloth, plain silk, or velvet; or, if 
already of figured fabric, a plain brim 
should be added. If you have on hand 
narrow-crowned and tall hat of several 
years ago, wind it with Oriental damask 
or broché, and convert it into a high tur- 
ban. If it have also a narrow brim, re- 
tain it, for this is one of the quaint re- 
vivals of the year. 

Observe the simple bow with which the 
last hat described is trimmed; also those 
that trim the hat accompanying the green 
satin dress and the fiat-tailored novelty 
of dark-blue felt trimmed with old-rose 
ribbon. The stiff collection of loops upon 
the blue hat is one of the season’s smart 
touches. 


be edge 























jore.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full ad 


tten. In all cases money must accompany order. 
terns see pattern advertisement 





MOTOR OR EVENING HOOD. No. 016. 
Sizes, for girls and women. 
Price, 10 cents. 


HERE are published with this num- 

ber of the Bazar, four attractive and 

practical patterns, which include one 
nplete and typieal evening gown for 
men; one motor hood, issued in two 
es, namely, for a girl of sixteen or un- 
r, and for women; one model for a small 
rl’s school dress; and, last, a maternity 
wn. 
rhe woman’s gownm pattern should be 
rticularly opportune, since it combines 
| the typical features of this year’s dress 
\les, ineluding the narrow skirt, the 
nie, and the seamless sleeve. Originally 
signed for a dinner dress, the lines of 
is model are such as to make it suit- 


ile, according to the material and trim- 


ng used in making, for any period of 
e day, and for any occasion. 

It may be made up in silk, cashmere, 
eviot, or serge; in gauze, or in chiffon 
erépe; in plain monotone effect, or in 
inbination with hazy gauzes. If de- 
med for evening or afternoon wear, the 
nie portion would be made, preferably, 





























PRACTICAL MATERNITY GOWN. No. 805. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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of chiffon, net, or erépe. If of silk and 
cheviot or cashmere, the tunie portion 
would be of the silky fabric. This por- 
tion would be made of figured gauze, if 
the costume is to be of two materials, one 
of which is figured. 

The model is extremely simple to make, 
there being in it not a single avoidable 
seam, or any having complications. Apro- 
pos of this point, a smart tailor has intro- 
duced this model in separate upper and 
lower parts; that is, the tunie and blouse 
portion are in one, and the skirt separate. 
In this way two skirts may be worn with 
one upper portion of chiffon or thin silk. 
The idea is perfectly feasible with pattern 
No. 515, which may be purchased in sizes 
2, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 

“Especial attention is called to the ma- 
ternity gown, of which a pattern is pub- 
lished. It is what might be termed a 


TYPICAL HOUSE OR EVENING GOWN. No. 515. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


double model. The coat, which is part of 
the design, may be treated as a separate 
garment, and may be used with some other 
frock. The coat is made with a seamless 
sleeve and no centre-back seam; it is prac- 
tically a separate garment, and is a 
charming model for a coffee jacket, where 
the entire dress is not always to be worn. 
The gown has already been pictured on 
page 551 of the September issue of Har- 
PER’S BAZAR. 

It is republished and issued in pattern 
form in response to requests for it. It 
perfectly fills the purpose for which it is 
designed, and is most simply made. 

The pattern provides amply for the en- 
largement of the dress when and where 
necessary. Again, the lines are such that 
when the gown is no longer desired for 
special wear, it may be readily refitted 
into a morning dress for general use. This 





dress, including street, city, and State, legibly 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special 


pattern may be had in sizes small, 
medium, and large. 

The increasing fashion of wearing faney 
hoods leads to the issuing of the hood pat- 


























EMBROIDERED LACE BAND. No. 470. 
Price, 30 cents. 


tern No. 016. It is built upon a founda- 
tion of thin silk. ‘The outer portion is 
shirred over the flat foundation, and after- 
ward the bands are added which conceal 
the shirrings. These bands are of thin 
ribbon, very softly padded, and measure, 
when folded, one-half inch in width. 
They must not be pressed flat, but lie over 
the shirring, being fixed in position by 
slip-stitching. Measurements are given 
in the pattern for the exact quantity of 
ribbon required for this hood as pictured. 
The strings are of full-width chiffon. 

The shirred motor-hood pattern is in 
two sizes—one for a girl of sixteen and 
the other for a woman of normal head 
proportions. Perhaps we should say for 
one of prevailing head proportions, since 
the pattern allows for the elaborate coif- 
fure which even the most sensible women 
are consenting to put on. For country 
driving, this hood may be made up in 
dust-repelling brilliantine; for evening 
wear, in the city, silk, or silk and chiffon, 
or embroidered crépe, will prove desirable. 
For skating or sleighing or other outdoor 
recreation it may be made in serge, or 
broadcloth, with fur edges. 

This hood is also most simple to make, 
and comfortable to wear. It may be given 
an interior face ruching, or be made 
coquettish with side rosettes or taney 
bows. Many ways of varying this pat 
tern will occur to the woman of invention. 
The amateur, however, may succeed ad- 
mirably by following the pattern closely. 





SCHOOLGIRL’S SIMPLE FROCK. No. 610. 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The child’s dress pattern, No. 610, is 
planned and cut upon the same simple 
lines. 

The embroidered band illustrated in this 
column is designed for use on such a gown 
as No. 515. ‘The pattern is for sale 
on stamped muslin and is easily curved 
to fit any form, 
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OU may sit at ease in an arm- 

chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. 

It reproduces your exact fig- 
ure when inflated inside your 
fitted lining. 


Fitting 


ADIES who have their dress- 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker’s request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead 
of a task. 





The same form may be used by any 
number f ladtes, 
a 
Handing 
3 your own. 
skirt 





CALL and see de emonstration, or 
write for Fashion Book F-25. 


When not in use let the air out 
and pack Form and stand rods in 


the box base until wanted again, \ 
or the form may be left inflated 
. } 
ready for use. } 
; 
Te 
RTE pS 
id 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4250 Mudison Square 
All below linings are on the same size form, 





































In the New ®éehkeZex. fine- 


ribbed union suit, that is 
knitted to fit, and not, like 
inferior garments, seamed to | 
shape, comfort unites with 
| fashion. Hi 
| ee ee Of gauze-like fineness 
about the waist-line, where it is glove-fitting, it | 
cannot bunch or wrinkle, and there are absolutely | | 
no side seams to rub, rip, or ravel, or to be ground 
| into the flesh. | 
It is perfect in fabric, fit, and finish, and costs no 
more than others. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, give us his |) 
| mame and address; send your height, weight, and 
|| bust measurement, and we will see that you are 
lil served. 








At the leading stores. 


Priced from One Dollar to 
One Dollar and a Quarter. 


|| FRISBIE & STANSFIELD KNITTING CO. 
UTICA, N. Y. 





Department “C” 





| 
| | 
| For Ten Years Manufacturers of the Famous Réchelew,, Underwear | | 
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Unless the walls of the bathroom are bright and pretty, and 
easily kept clean, it cannot be a pleasant or sanitary place. 
The plain and fancy tile designs of SANITAS not only 
make possible the most attractive of all bathrooms, but as- 
sure long service and everlasting cleanliness and freshness. 










Ask your dealer or decorator to show you 
SANITAS or write us your needs fuily. We 
will tell you how to be satisfactorily supplied, 
also send you free samples and sketches. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY, Dept. 15, 320 Broadway, New York City 





















One picce lid 
fits over out- 


i a side edge 


One-piece 
body—no 
wooden strips 





Outlasts 
two ordinary cans 
FOR ASHES AND GARBAGE 


The Witt can stands hard knocks—is fire and rust: 
proof, clean and sanitary, keeps in the smells, 

keeps out dogs, cats, rats and flies, 

Look forthe yellow label Witt’s and the 

stamped in the top and bottom. None Prec mp Ban 

a pment i and pail. If your dealergaam 

‘ em write us and we will see that 49 

plied, Address dept. 5, ‘i ae 


Tus Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-24 Winchell Ave,, Cincinnati, O, 













Heavy steel 
bands, rivet- 
ed; no solder- 
ed places to 
Split open 














Two inch cor- 
fugations all 
around can 











One-piece bot- 
tom—rimonly 
resting on 
floor 








Ne 5 a ‘ 
= SS. z 
in an hour. Heat costs eee 


gas or gasoline. Irons c ALL NDE TS 


on ; 
flat pieces better, easier, and with less wear a paremmnna< ll 
on the clothes. ju days Sreetrial. Send for x 

- am» Clean Linen’’ booklet. Sold on sinall 


m ly payments, 
“Toms 2 


if desired. 
D Madicon Bt. 
“Galeage 





Any one ean use 

them. any smooth. Wonderful invention 

on mer ri agree on Ne sotpaid 108, 
mp zc, ase sizes, . Pos’ . 

COLLETTE MFG. CO.,Box 170.  Amsterd: 
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TRAINING 


Our readers are 


invited to send in contributions to this department. 








OUR BOYS 






Any mother’s, father’s, or guardian's expe 


rience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some problem. Contr 


butions accepted will be paid for at our usual space rate. 
Address, Editor Boy's Department, 
department cannot be returned. 
A Plea For Less Training 

WISH, mothers of the 

3AZAR, to enter a plea 
for too little, rather 
too much, train- 


where the 
sssities and a few 

comforts are supplied, 
few of our boys will need much training 
if the right sort of comradeship exists be- 
tween the boy and his mother. 

Cultivate some boy in yourself, oh, puz- 
zled mother! Get on his level and judge 
from his standpoint. ‘hen go back to 
your own position and judge again, and at 
least try to strike a fair medium. My boy of 
ten years was playing one evening recent- 
ly under an electric street lamp with some 
comrades. He had his air-rifle with him. 
Another boy was playing with it. This 
boy shot the gun and broke the globe of 
the street lamp. ‘Ihe boys immediately 
scattered, seeking safety from the conse- 
quences in flight. My boy came home at 
once, put away the gun, took a book and 
sat down to read as sober as a judge. I 
knew something had gone wrong. I asked 
him and he explained. [ told him to go 
back and play until I called him, and if 
anyone asked him about the broken globe 
to tell him to come to me for information. 
He was afraid. I explained the law to 
him and gave him to understand that 
he was perfectly innocent, and that the 
boy who had shot the gun had com- 
mitted no crime as long as it was an 
accident. 

He went out to play then. The honest, 
care-free expression on his face was such 
a contrast to the sneaky one he wore 
when he came in! He whistled and called 
for the other boys, and at last they came, 
one or two at a time. I watched; not one 
of them came from his home, but from 
barns, sheds, and alleys. They hadn’t 
gone home because they well knew they 
would be misjudged there. 

MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


e., one 


Ag 
i a 


A. E. 


Mismanaging the Boy 
Ir is very easy to mismanage a boy at 
the difficult age when he is growing into 
the young man. It’s a trying time for 
Outside attractions are more alluring 


| than the home ones—home restraints are 


resented. The boy thinks he “knows it 
all,” and the home folks are “ behind the 
times.” He uses slang, is careless in dress 
(at home), is noisy and loud in his man- 
ner, and frequently does poorly in school. 
Most parents have seen their sons pass 
through this stage, and they are wise if 
they have heeded the doctor’s advice to 
a perplexed mother “to ease him over 
a bit, madam, and he’ll come out all 
right.” 

We must be very patient during those 
few precious years, and very tactful. If 
he is important in manner and thinks he 


“knows it all,” let us flatter him by 
asking his opinion frequently. Let us 


praise the good we see in him, and over- 
look as much as possible the other. Let 
us surround him with all the love he will 


accept and above all never nag him. Let 
us study to solve our boy problem. The 


greatest compliment I ever received was 
when my mischievous boy asked, grate- 


| fully, “ Mother, how do you understand 


me so well?” 

A young college boy went once to plead 
for a friend who was in disgrace. Speak- 
ing to the boy’s mother, he said: “ Don’t 
be hard on Tom. I disgraced my people 
many times—and at last my father’s 
patience failed, and he wouldn’t 
speak to me; but mother never went back 
on me. Oh! if mother had failed I don’t 
know what I would have done. Don’t be 
hard on Tom.” M. L. D. 

GANONOQUE, ONTARIO. 


even 


The Force of Suggestion 
PERHAPS from my- experience as a 
master, club leader, camper, and traveller 
with boys I can give a word or two that 
may prove of interest to real parents. 


Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


They must be short, not over 300 words, and to the point 
Contributions unavailable for thi 


In my work with boys it is my con- 
stant aim to live in close fellowship wit! 
them, to be more of a companion than a 
master, to guide and lead by “ sugges 
tion” rather than drive by “ have to” and 
compulsion. Few parents and _ teachers 
realize what is being accomplished, a- 
well as the possibilities of suggestion in 
the every-day training of the adolescent 
boy, morally, mentally, and physically. 

Bobby was a normal, well-developed boy 
of thirteen years, fond of outdoor lif 
and sports. He averaged well in hi 
studies with the exceptions of English an 
history. These he detested. He had rea 


very few books for a boy of his age. M 
first work was to -zin his confidence 


this was easy. He came into my stud 
one evening discouraged. He couldn’t se 
“ what use the old stuff was, anyway”; h 
had failed in history six consecutive tim« 
and received a censure from his histo 
teacher. After a talk with him I 
pressed my sympathy and promised hin 
my assistance. I discovered that 
where in a lower grade he had been com 
pelled to read for punishment. This wa 
one of the reasons why he detested an 
study that required concentrated reading 
The oceulist examined his eyes and foun 
them true. 

I next invited him to come to my roon 
for about an hour every evening. Fa 
away from the distracting influences 0} 
the other boys we would spend a litt! 
time talking over the events of the da 
or things that were of interest to him. | 
appeared enthusiastic and endeavored t: 
impart enthusiasm to him. One evening 
about a month later I was called out oi 
the room, and I told Bobby that lh: 
might read his lesson over—that is, i! 
he wanted to. An hour later I cam: 
back to find him perfectly happy. H: 
had read the lesson three times and it 
was “ bully.” 

This is only one way of the many tha 
I have seen suggestion satisfactorily used 
It has worked wonders in teaching boy 
to control their tempers, and as a co) 
rective for bad habits. SENIOR. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ex 


som 


Shakespeare, Stepping-stone 

THE very earliest recollection of an) 
thing in the way of books that my lit 
has known is my father’s reading alou 
from Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Many years later, when the “ wheel « 
fortune” had turned and put all 
money into other people’s pockets, I foun 
myself obliged to put my boys to wor 
when they ought to have been at schoo 
It grieved me to see no way to preve1 
their growing up without culture an 
letting the days pass without readin: 
They had to get up and out pretty ear! 
and were too tired at night to read fi 
the sake of improvement; but an_ id 
came to me. A class for the study « 
Shakespeare’s historical plays—form« 
for both sexes, for I’ve always found tha 
they work best together—struck me a 
the best thing for my sons. I began 1 


ou 


organize—had members meet at ou 
house once a week, from 8 to 10 p.m. W 


had a big table around which the cla- 
sat—with pencils and copies of the pla) 
in exceedingly cheap, clear form, which 
procured and marked before giving the: 
to the members of the class. 

On the table we had a dictionary, 
geography and history of England. I rea 
from the history certain parts, which 
previously prepared, bearing on the pla 
looked up in the dictionary any wo 
whose meaning was not clear, follow 
the armies’ marches on the geographic 
maps, looked up mythological reference 
ete. I called attention to, and had t! 
class mark for study, certain well-know 
and generally quoted passages as we can 
to them. 

This plan not only gave an intellige: 
reading of the play, but a little histor) 
geography, mythology, and confidence i 
recitation. It was a most satisfactor 
groundwork. N.S... Be. 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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Yd i erépe de Chine, or wool 
i)} erépes, the four em- 


somewhat 


¢ HETHER developed in 
ig@¥V lingerie fabrics or in 
\ ~¥, more seasonable silks, 


‘A broidered blouses illus- 
trated embody 
little niceties of needle- 
craft which are the 
rm of dainty sewing. ‘Their fashion- 
and finishing may be regarded as 
her faney-work or dressmaking, the pre- 
ection of the needlewoman placing them 
der either head to which she may freely 
vote her moments. 
Even the most enthusiastic must stand 
aghast at the amount of hand- 
rk lavished upon many of the imported 
for more and more elaboration is 
still it is, as 


those 





ses, 


needed to the new models; 





SILK-EMBROIDERED BLOUSE 
Embroidery Design No. 471. Price, 35 cents. 


er, possible to make one’s own creations 


quite rival the French importations. 


ere prettily 


The second illustration is of this order, 
‘hness being given by the use of Cluny 
sertion of one-and-one-half-inch width, 
lich is buttonholed on, and the under- 
ing fabrie cut away. Well-padded dots 
da few serolls complete the embroidery, 
d the whole model is quite charming, 
ide of soft white wool crépe with em- 
oidery of gray blue. Heavy linen or 
ton crépe would also be satisfactory for 
is model. 

[rish-lace ornaments as well as insertion 
applied in the first waist 
‘tured, which is distinetly of the lingerie 
pe. The rows of Valenciennes insertion 
t between the Irish ladder-work may be 
placed by silk lace, however. Where 





WITH CLUNY INSERTIONS 
Embroidery Design No. 472. Price, 35 cents. 


a 


EMBROIDERED BLOUSES ‘* can 


BY GAILLE ALAN LOWE 





ends 


their 


erocheted roses. 


short pieces of lace are used, 
are finished with little 

The embrerdery is obviously of the usual 
French work, well padded and even, but 
simply wrought. As the insertion used in 


this blouse is so easily one might 


made, 








A CASHMERE-DE-SOIE WAIST 
Embroidery Design No. 473. Price, 35 cents. 


quickly crochet it in silk as well as the 
little roses, and carry out the design on a 
pongee waist in natural colors. 

Cashmere de soie was selected for 
third model illustrated, which 
tined for a blouse completing the single 
color-scheme of a tailor suit. Entre-deux 
in ladder pattern was crocheted in silk, 
and, in addition, a bit of net was utilized 
for the large leaves in the embroidery. 
This permitted cutting away the material 
beneath. Using this same design for a 
lingerie waist of fine batiste or cotton 
crépe, one might employ Valenciennes lace, 
or a colored linen, for the same leaves, and 
obtain a most charming effect. 

Crépe de Chine, in soft gray, made the 
extremely attractive waist in the last il- 


the 
was des- 





OF GRAY CREPE DE CHINE 


Embroidery Design No. 474. Price, 35 cents. 
lustration. Lrish insertion was sparingly 
utilized, and the flower decoration was 
prettily effected by using silk net, button- 
holed on in the required forms. On this 
net were embroidered the flower centres, 
the crépe de Chine then being cut away 
beneath. Silk the color of the waist was 
used for the embroidery, which was simple 
and dainty, a few little dots and sprays 
simulating maiden-hair. 

For use in lingerie material, Valen- 
eciennes could be used for the little roses, 
or else the all-over fagoting described in 
a former Bazar could be well used in this 
ease. A diagram illustrating this useful 
stitchery was given on page 337 of the 
May number of the Bazar. 
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BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


Makes the Best Christmas Gifts, 


improves your wearing apparel, furnishings, 








and home decoration in a hundred ways. 
Nothing less perfect than Belding Silk 


is safe to use. 











Imitation silk and cotton masquerading as silk not only waste 
your time, effort and expenditure, but can quickly ruin the 
garment or article which you seek to improve. 

Only fine, real silk will wear and wash and never fade. 

Silk is ‘‘ The Precious Fibre ”—the strongest and most beau- 
tiful textile nature has given to mankind. 

“ Belding’ “Karat Mark,” 
intrinsic merit and full value. 

Qur Free Booklet, “The Precious Fibre,” shows why silk is 


the most economical textile for you to use, and why Belding Silk is superior. 
It will help you to buy silk safely. It will save you money. It's free. 


D { FOR THE TEETH. Cleans 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


-~_ \ you A SAMPLE 
OFFICES: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Manufacturers of Satin Linings, Embroidery Silks, Sewing Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet 
and Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, ‘‘ Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk, and Dentysilk. 








"is its the label and evidence of 


Address all correspondence and requests 
for samples to the New York Office, Dept. S. 
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TUOZELY 


Isappear 
when 


leanser 


Wet the article to be 
cleaned and _ sprinkle 
with Old Dutch Cleans- 
er. Scrub with brush 
or cloth and take up 
clean. For general 
kitchen use sprinkle 
the Cleanser on clean- 
ing cloth or brush. 










ull directions 
& many uses on 
arge Sifter. 
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First Aid to the Traveller 

N our home the various 
4% members of the family 
often take short jour- 
neys on very short 
notice, so the first aid 
in this consists 
of a dresser drawer 
kept sacred to things 
that will surely be re- 
Clean undergarments in perfect 


case 





quired, 
repair are always kept there, as often 
the ordinary garments coming from the 
laundry are put away in a hurry with- 


out buttons and needed repairs. In this 
drawer everything is perfectly sound, to 
quote the master of the house, and ready 
at all times for service. Nightgowns and 
pajamas are also kept here. 

Of course clean handkerchiefs are prom- 
inent among the “ must haves,” and clean 
stockings, as well as collars, collar but- 
tons, neckties, pins, safety-pins, a little 
case containing needles and thread, shoe- 
strings and other small dress belongings 
usually not at hand in a hurry. 

In the hand-bag, which is kept in a 
closet near by, the soap-box, comb, brush, 
wash-cloths, hand-mirror, and other sim- 
ple toilet articles are always kept, so 
that it is easy to throw in a few clean 
garments and start in a short time. It 
takes very little work to keep the things 
in order, and onee a garment gets shab- 
by it is immediately replaced. In_ this 
way journeying is not a dreaded task, 
and there is great satisfaction in the 
knowledge that all needed articles can 
found at an instant’s notice. As the 
season changes, the supplies are changed, 
and very often the “first aid” has 
proven very handy in other emergencies 
besides trips hastily arranged. 

CoLumBUs, OHIO. K. M. 


be 


A Gift for an Absent Friend 

Apovur two years ago, on account of ill 
health, | was ordered away from my home 
city. It was a grief to leave my friends, 
but I found a way to go to them, as many 
as possible, for a few minutes each day. 
This is how it was managed: I wrote to 
one especially loved, as it was nearing her 
birthday, and asked what to give her; the 
anniversary occurred in January. The 
reply came promptly: “Send me a card 
this year, then buy a diary and every eve- 
ning write a little in it. At the end of the 
year only think what a delightful gift 
will be mine, and I can realize how much 
you have thought of me—at least three 
hundred and sixty-five times.” 

I did it not only for her, but for three 
others. Each friend has written me about 
the book and each seems well pleased with 
her gift. L. N. 

New York. 


Her Morning Bath 

HAvING been accustomed for years to a 
daily bath in a tub, I found one of the 
greatest privations in my missionary work 
in the Middle West the absence of all 
plumbing in my home. My room is on 
the second floor, and all fresh and waste 
water must be carried up and down by 
myself. I finally arranged matters in 
this way: Instead of a regular foot tub, 
I bought the largest and strongest pan 
I could find, and the programme of my 
morning bath, when every moment is val- 
uable, is as follows: I place the pan in 
front of the wash-stand, with a low stool 
close by, then pour water of the right 
temperature into both basin and pan. 
Standing in the pan, I give my body a 
thorough sponge bath, then sit down on 
the stool and attend to my feet, which 
have been in the water while the rest of 
the bath was in progress. All this can be 
done in a very short time, and the pan pro- 
tects the floor during the sponge bath. I 
find it quite a saving of strength to have 
my toilet set of enamel ware rather than 
any kind of china. x. ¥. Z. 

Nort Topeka, KANSAS. 


Home-made Rugs 
I HAVE made two beautiful rugs from 
two pairs of old wool blankets. One pair 
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Owing to the large number of paragraphs accepted for this department 
and awaiting publication, no further contributions are desired until Novem- 






was a tobaceo-brown and cream stripe, 
one-eighth of an inch wide; the other plain 
cream. From the plain cream I cut off 
a strip eighteen inches in width to be used 
in its natural color; and the remainder 
of it I divided into thirds and dyed, *re- 
spectively, Roman red, Bismarck brown, 
and seal brown. I cut the goods cross- 
wise into strips three-fourths of an inch 


wide, and braided them in three-strand 
braids. The strips before braiding were 


sixty inches in length, and when braided, 
about forty-two inches. One end of each 
braid was cut squarely, and securely 
sewed; the other end was simply tacked 
so as to hold until the braids were sewed 
together and the ends trimmed. 

For the centre of the first rug, I sewed 
together fourteen of the tobacco browns; 
this made a band about nine inches in 
width. On each side of this band I sewed 
one braid of the plain cream, one of the 


dark brown, and another of the plain 
cream, then added to each side fourteen 
of the Roman red; to each of these red 
bands I sewed a plain cream, a dark 
brown, and a plain cream, then fourteen 
braids of the tobacco brown, then the 
plain cream, dark brown, and _ plain 


cream. To finish I added to the plain 
eream on each side three braids of tobac- 
co brown. 

One side of the rug I kept perfectly 
straight, and when completed I cut off 


the uneven ends of the other side, and 
sewed securely, closely overcasting the 


edges with heavy thread in corresponding 
colors, and tied three loops of dark-brown 
cord in each corner. Completed it meas- 
ures forty-two inches in width, by fifty- 
six inches in length. It lies flat on the 
floor, and is handsomer than a Navajo. 
The second rug is all in the browns, 
and measures forty-two inches square. 
Euan, ILLINots. s. C. 


Reading Aloud 

I rouND it a good experiment to have 
my children read aloud to me for from 
twenty minutes to half an hour each day. 
It enabled me to keep posted while I did 
sewing or mending. It was also a good 
thing for them by way of training; for, 
from the newspapers and periodicals they 
obtained use of a vocabulary such as they 
would not have gotten from their text- 
books. 

In so far as I felt competent, I would, 
at times, correct them in faults of pro- 
nunciation or expression, and we fre- 
quently consulted the dictionary. 

Two of them now read aloud easily and 
confidently, and one is making pin-money, 
reading by the hour to a person who is 
almost blind. E. B. McC. 

Bristot Ferry, RHope IsLANp. 


One Way to Keep Well 

On my return home from a rest-cure I 
was confronted by the problem of how 
to resume a fairly active life and keep 
well at the same time. My chief need 
was fresh air, and the question was how 
to get that in the city, in winter-time, 
without being able to teke long walks. 

Then I discovered that our roof was the 
solution of the difficulty. Our house faces 
north, and is one story higher in the 
front than in the back. ‘This inequality 
forms a shelter from the north winds, 
leaving a space exposed to the full blaze 
of the sun. In this haven I took refuge 
every dry day, luxuriously reclining in a 
steamer chair. Wrapped in furs and rugs 
and fortified with hot-water bottles, L 
could bid defiance to almost any degree 
of cold. No one who has not tried “ sit- 
ting out ” can believe its magic effect. An 
hour of it would find me soothed and re- 
freshed; two hours would make a new 
woman of me. I was alone and quiet, 
yet at hand if needed. I could read or 
merely lie still and rest. By following 
the practice faithfully, I was able to un- 
dertake duties that otherwise I could not 
possibly have managed. 

I earnestly recommend this plan to 
tired and nervous women. It will save 
them untold woes, as well as doctor’s 

















and Sprains 


are quickly relieved by applying 
the wonderful counter-irritant— 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


Better than a mustard-plaster, 
easier to apply and does not 


blister the skin. or children, 
dilute with White Vaseline. 


Rub on at night for sore 
throat or cold in the chest. 
It w ease the congestion and 
comfort that pain. 
Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicinc 
chest for the treatment of all the little acci- 
dents and ailments prevalent in every family 
WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 
Carbolated Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Vaseline Cold Cream Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaselir. 
Capsicum Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ** Vaseline” Product 
18 State Street, New York 
London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
















Pol Ss 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


after they have once tried it for Cleaning } 
and Polishing SILVERWARE, all fine i} 
metalsand Cut Glass, because—they knoz || 
it is easier to use, more economical and ef- \\ 
Jective and imparts a greater brilliancy 
than any other polish. ¥\ectro-Silicon |! 


is as fine and soft as flour and just as harmless 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Send address for |} 








Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere |, 











RONING 





The Simplex Ironer 


williron all plain clothes, bed and table linen, doilies, 
curtains, etc. in a few minutes without trouble, back- 
ache or health-destroying labor. Gives better finish 
than hand iron, inexpensive to heat, simple, durable, 
sizes to suit. Hand or power. Low in price. 

30 days free trial. Write today for booklet with 
prices and name of our dealer. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. E30 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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pills. One caution is needed—never per- 

mit yourself to stay out if cold; at the 

lirst sign of being chilled, go indoors. 
New YorK. I. M. 


The Art of Cleaning 
fuovucH I am neither young nor strong, 
take all the care of a large much-used 
ouse, giving it only the hours between 
ine and twelve. 
To take all the furniture out of a room 
id give it a thorough sweeping tires me 


dreadfully. So L try to keep the house 
rfectly clean by daily attention, and 
hus avoid the weekly earthquake. 


When I decide to clean a room I move 
ne article of furniture every day, sweep 
refully under it with a damp broom, 
ish the baseboard behind it, and move 
back. Then I go over the rest of the 
om with the sweeper and dust it as 
ual. Next day 1 move another piece, 
id so on. In washing paint I proceed 
e same way, one door at a time. 
On the days when I have no cleaning 
‘» do, I make a point of accomplishing 
me little extra job. I clean bureau 
Iver, or wash mirrors and gas globes, or 
ear up desks and fill ink-wells, or dust 
e backs and frames of pictures and wash 
eir glasses. None of these little tasks 
burdensome if done on days when the 
rdinary work of the house is particularly 
cht. I flatter myself that none of the 
sy people, whose house I keep, realizes 
ww much really hard worl: I do. I am 
ver dirty, hardly ever hurried or over- 
red, yet our house is clean from attic to 
llar, and people frequently compliment 
s upon its immaculate condition. 
I am housekeeper for a family of work- 
ig-women. They go to work very early, 
aving me to bring order out of chaos. 
pick up and fold veils, put away gloves 
ud hats, and brush and hang up dresses. 
Vhen the bedrooms are in perfect order, 
deseend upon the living-rooms and 
traighten rugs, put away books, dust 
vors and furniture, and replenish flower- 
This 1s work that my orderly 
oul loves. After lunch, | sew and enjoy 
he sight of my handiwork.  L. F. C. B. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


ases. 


A Hint on Dyeing 

Tue beautiful fashionable she 1e of color 
alled champagne, or oniom, is obtained by 
lipping white or faded light fabrics or 
ices in a strong decoction of English 
veakfast tea—about a_ half-teacupful of 
ea leaves to a half-gallon of water. Strain 
the tea, let the material lie in the liquid 
intil it seems the right shade. then rinse 
iid dry. The color is absolutely even 
ind beautifully clear. 

I have just metamorphosed a_filet-net 
‘louse with baby Irish yoke and cuffs that 
as lovely, save for a dingy greenish shade 

of color. It is now an exquisite cham- 
agne tint. Cc. C. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 


A Transformed Bookcase 
A LARGE, black walnut bookease, five 
nd one-half feet high, which has been in 
le family for many years, was trans- 
rmed into an attractive and roomy 
china-eloset. Six shelves were used for 
he space in the case, a narrow strip of 
ood nailed on each shelf, two inches 
trom the back, for plates, ete., and screw- 
ooks for cups placed where they were de- 
ired. The high doors of plain glass need- 
‘d something, but the problem was solved 
the use of very dark brown. narrow 
inding, used for passe-partout framing. 
his binding. pasted on the outside of the 
ulass, gives the appearance of leaded glass 
diamond-shaped panes. The effect is 
irprising, and our china-closet has been 
vreatly admired. ‘ M. W. E. 
ALUM BANK. PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Satisfactory Work Dress 

My dress is made from an old-blue 
erge skirt of mine that was originally cut 
wn overskirt, below which hung a circular 
ounce depending from a sham skirt. So 
nuch for the material. 

The inspiration came to me one day 
hat women should have * 
ments ” 


occupation gar- 


just as men do. ‘Then I remem- 
ered how free and light IL used to feel 


hen dressed for my gymnasium work, 
nd I determined to have a pair of 
loomers to wear on mopping-day. 

On ripping up the skirt, I found that 
oth the bloomers and a waist to “ 
ith” were not forthcoming from the ma- 
erial at hand, but I could see in my ma- 
‘erial the cutest dress and forthwith set 
bout to make it. This is what 1 evolved: 
‘rom the overskirt I cut a 


ao 
go 


princess— 





using my simple princess pattern, as I had 
made my linen early in the summer—that 
was just seventeen inches from the waist 
line. As my walking skirts are thirty- 
nine inches, the thirty-one inches I could 
make the dress by adding the circular 
flounce seemed pretty “cutty-sark” (to 
quote Bobby Burns), and at first lacking 
the courage of my convictions, I tried to 
think of some way to piece it down. 

“* Now see here,” at last I reminded my- 
self; “you have been wanting a short 
Don’t back down because it’s not 
according to Paris fashions; go ahead and 
make the sort of garment your needs re- 


dress. 


quire.” Whereupon | added the tlounce— 
after taking out a pair of plain elbow 


sleeves at the back where the tlounce was 
too full for the dress. ‘The dress | finished 
about the neck and sleeve edges with some 
green trimming I found in the rag-bag, 
and I put on buttons and buttonholes for 
the closing at the back. 

When it was all done I really com- 
plimented myself on the moral courage 
given me to break away from the custom- 
ideas in patterns and 
have instead such an appropriate little 
garment. I also anticipated the ease and 
freedom I expected to enjoy the coming 
Friday. 

Nor was I disappointed when I donned 
it and started in with the day's cleaning. 
No flapping cuffs, no confining collar, no 


ary “ house-dress ” 


long skirts drabbling in the wet, nor— 
what I hate worse—bunched about my 
waist with pins that are always falling 


out and letting the petticoats down in the 


H. W. 


pools of brown water. 
DuLuTH, MINNESOTA. 


Felt Hats Cleaned for a Penny Apiece 

I am afraid the readers of the Bazar 
will look upon the title of this article 
with some feeling of skepticism, but, 
“what man has done man ean do,” and | 
might add woman also, for I have just 
cleaned my last winter’s felt hat at the 
marvellous expenditure of one penny. 

This is how I accomplished the feat, for 
1 consider it one, when 1 think of the 
prices I have paid cleaners fer the 
work. First, all the trimming was _ re- 
moved and the felt given a_ thorough 
brushing. From a near-by hardware deal- 
er I purchased, for the sum of one penny, 
a sheet of the finest sandpaper made. 
This I cut into pieces about four inches 
square and, wrapping a_ piece 
convenient-sized — block of began 
sandpapering the hat, careful al- 
ways to rub in the direction of the nap. 

The process continued, using a 
new piece of sandpaper when necessary, 
until the felt began to take on a new 
and clean appearance. When the felt be- 
came clean the nap was slightly damp- 
ened and the felt pressed with a moder- 
ately hot iron. 

I have tried gasoline a number of times 
for cleaning felt hats, but I have 
met with as complete success as [ did 
by using the sandpaper. 
ing a solvent, is apt to change the block 
of the hat, and unless one understands 
using it she is likely to ruin her hat. 

Dayton, Ono. M. M. H. 


Same 


around a 
wood, 


being 


Was 


never 


Gasoline. be- 


A Gift for a Traveller 
Tus gift was made for the trousseau 
of a bride who was going to Europe and 


had so many pretty things that it was 
hard to think ot anything unique. One of 


the suéde skins was purchased—blue in 
this instance, as it was the color she most 
used. Out of this was cut a ease for brush- 


es and comb and other toilet articles, 
which was lined with silk of the same 
shade, and of which the pockets were 
made. On the back were fixed the three 


initials of the recipient, made from the 
little brass letters that can be bought at 
any harness-shop and that have the little 
sharp points that go through the leather 
and are flattened down to hold them on. 
The whole was bound with narrow 
silk braid or ribbon. 

With this went a little round work-bag, 
the bottom and sides made of the leather 
and the gathered top of the ribbon. There 
was still enough left of the skin to eut a 
piece twelve by seven inches, which, inter- 
lined with flannel and lined with silk. 
bound with ribbon, leaving ribbon-ends so 
that it could be rolled up and tied, made a 
pin-ease which, filled with three sizes of 
safety-pins and small and large black and 
white pins, was almost the most useful of 
the three. 

The skins come in so many colors that 
almost any preference can be consulted. 
The gift will prove most attractive and 
useful to any traveller. A. L. BR, 

New Lonvon, Connecticut. 
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New Styles 
in Flannels 





In a variety of weaves and in an extensive assort- 
appropriate 


ment of new and desirable styles, for 


Women’s, Children’s and Men’s wear. 
Scotch Washable Flannels, in solid colors and 


neat stripe effects, width 29 inches, goc per yard. Another line 
in a very wide range of designs, width 34 inches, 50c per yard. 


solid 


inches, 


Viyella Flannel 
colors and a variety of over 
75¢ per vard. 

Silk and Wool, and Taffeta Flannel 
(unshrinkable). Very attractive, both in design and quality, 


being light in weight and of a lustrous finish. Width 30 inches, 
$1.20 per yard. 

Printed All Wool French Flannel, in 
stripes, figures and new Persian effects on white and 
grounds. Width 27 inches, 75c per yard. 

All Wool French Challies, in allover 
Border effects, as well as small figures and other designs. 
30 inches, 75¢ per vard. 

All White Flannels, plain and fancy weaves. in all the 
different weights, for Waists, Dressing Sacques and Children’s 
Wear, in the different widths, 65c per yard and up. 


(guaranteed unshrinkable), in 
different styles, width 31 


dots, 
colored 


Persian and 


Width 





Samples of anv of the above lines mailed free on request. 


¥ James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave. & 34th St, New York, wane Soria 











Reger 


The Standard of 
Corset Fashion 


—— 


The Foundation of a LA 
Perfect - kitting Gown 


Boned with purest selected Arctic Whalebone 
Security Rubber Button Hose Supporters 


Attac hed to all Re dfern Whalebone Corsets 


Sold at all High-Class Shops 
$300 to $1500 per pair 


NEWAY Sees 


CUT-TO- aos t Dinaks, cee. Sat 


— n Ai relerenc 
° LAWRENCE WILL 
gt 1, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


BIG PROFITS FOR MAGAZINE AGENTS 


otherwise. Made of solid steel, oxidized cop- The Leading Fashion Peric od cal, McCall's Magazine 
ver finish. Size 254x344 inches. Price, #1 00, has a ae w oft rom — th jis a “Gold Mine fe 
prepaid in U.S. aloney back if not satisfactory. Order NOW. } hustlers f tree outit and full particulars. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B18 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ili. McCALL’S MAGAGNG, Desk 12, NEW YORK CITY 











THE STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 


is the systematic saving of money. You and 
members of your family can easily cultivate this 
admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


You'll be surprised to see how 
fast the money accumulates, Deposit of 
each coin registered automatically. Capac- 
ity, $30. Bank opens when §5 or multiple 
thereof has been deposited. Cannvut be opened 










every day. 

































AU 
UNDERWEAR) SENSATION 


Something entirely new. The most unique and 
stvlish underwear ever made, In quality, fit and fin- 
ish “*Gauzrib" is “the newest of the new"’in lingerie. 











**Gauzrib"’ Is exclusive, It is unlike any other un- 
derwear, anywhere at any price. Weare originators 
of both machines and fabric, and we know. It is finer, 
softer and more delightfully glove-fitting than any 
other. And it is duvadée. You can launder it again 
and again. 

“Gauzrib"’ is just full ofelasticity. It is the finest, 
smoothest, silkiest underwear fabric ever made. The 
undervest you see above—a size five—fitting a 36 bust, 
will stretch to nearly so inches, and yet so fine, sheer, 
and filmy is it that you can pass it through a wedding- 
ring as illustrated. 

HAND-MADE LACE FINISH 

The superb “‘Gauzrib” finish is something to take 
your breath away. Real hand-crocheted lace, every 
stitch ofit—costing in itself more than you pay for the 
average undervest. There is nothing like ‘‘Gauzrib”’ 
anywhere. 





















These statements are made by a reliable company 
and are truthful. **Gauzrib’’ Underwear for women 
is made by the makers of Cooper's celebrated **Spring 
Needle" Underwear for men. The machines which 
make the ** Gauzrib"’ fabric are just perfected. 








Cooper's ‘‘ Gauzrib"’ Underwear is not yet for sale 
at your dealer's. It istoo new forthat. But you can 
secure the ‘*Gauzrib"’ Undervests from us direct by 
ordering quickly. The priceis $2.00 each, charges 
prepaid, and they are worth it. Send check or money 
order at once and secure the newest and best garment 
of the kind ever produced. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory “A" 
Bennington, Vermont 
Beeutifully illustrated “Gauzrib’’ booklet on request 


sOlESETTE 


Superior to 
Silk Pongee 


Has the lustrous texture 
andrichness of silk pongee 
but offers three times the 
wear at far less cost. 
These exceptional 
ualities have made 
OIESETTE the most 
largely used fabric of its 
kind in the world for 
WALKING GOWNS, AFTERNOON 
FROCKS, EVENING COSTUMES, 
CHILOREN’S DRESSES, SHIRT 
WAISTS, SLIPS, FOUNDATIONS. ETC. 
Launders perfectly. Holds 
its exquisite coloring and 
finish permanently. 
Look for this label In every 
garment made from Soiesette 


W soleserre 


RSD 




















































All shades and colors, 
At all the better stores. 


4 “a 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 39 Leonaro Sr., New Yorn. 
Makers of the famous FLAXON White Goods, 











— 
{ you mark them with**REIS’ 
FOUNDATION LETTERS,” They are very 
inexpensive and you can p ce rich, raised effects 


by their use with little work, time, and material 
Phe following sizes ook best ou table-cloths 


will be admired if y« 


44 
in. Old Euglish No. 307-344 in. Script \ 


No ia. Old English No. 1254-4 in. Block \N#A 
Simall sizes for napkins. Many handsome monograms \_ 
are also obtainable. Sold in All Art Departments. 
Send for Booklet and Free Sample of Your Initial. 
k for “REIS” on every card 


ee PDN 











Make The Home Beautiful 


Whether you are furnishing your 
new home or refitting your 
present one it is essential that the 
color of your rugs should be in 
keeping with your plan of decor- 
ation. For boudoir, hall, library or 
den Thread and Thrum R 
air of distinction and individuality 
that has made them famous from 
coast to coast. Made in any color or 
combination of colors you desire, 
of high class wool or camel’s hair— 
seamless, reversible, heavy and 
durable. Write for our color card 
and price list to 

» Constable & Co., New York 


the 
- Thread and Thrum Workshop, Auburn, N.Y, 3 
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OUR PRIZE 
EMBROIDERY CONTEST 








Tue Bazar’s great Prize Embroidery Contest is nearing its 
close. By noon of November 10th the last of the thousands of 
pieces of finished work will be in our hands, and the work of 
awarding the prizes will begin. 

The judges chosen to decide who will win the one hundred and 
sixty-four prizes offered by the Bazar are: 


Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
Miss Caroline L. Peniston 
Miss Eliza Winn 

Miss Gaille Alan Lowe 

The names of these women are known far and wide as those 
of experts in embroidery, as to both design and execution. Their 
past achievements and the positions they have held are assurance 
of their ability and fairness. Absolute justice, unbiassed decision 
on the merits alone of each piece of work, will decide the awards. 

A few words about each of the judges may be interesting to 
those who have labored so earnestly and with so much skill in 
preparing their work to be judged. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler has, during a long and full life, labored 
for the development of women’s work in design, embroidery, and 
interior decoration. She was a pioneer in such work, and has 
been deeply interested in helping other women to develop such 






talents as they might possess. She was chosen to select the 
American Exhibit in Needlework for the last French Inter- 
national Exposition and to arrange the American Needlework 
Exhibit for the Bartholdi Fair. At the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago she was chairman of the Committee of Selections and 
Awards. 

Miss Caroline L. Peniston was for seven years teacher of em- 
broidery in the Domestic Art Department of the Teachers Col- 
lege, which is a part of Columbia University. 
has taught the embroidery classes in the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association in New York City. She is a designer and worker 
of marked ability. 

Miss Eliza Winn has for many years made a profession ot 
embroidery, both as worker and as teacher. At the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis she was juror of embroideries and laces. 

Miss Gaille Alan Lowe’s name is well known to all readers of 
Harper’s Bazar. For several years her interesting articles and 
well-executed designs have appeared in the BAzar’s pages. Those 
who have used these designs for embroideries of all kinds can- 
not fail to feel that she has become, through these designs, an 
old friend. 

There is still time for any who wish to enter the Prize Contest 
In three weeks much may be done, so we still hold out our great 
prize list as an inducement to those who love to embroider: 


OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


a NR ll NNN 5555s «5 og, 5 Sap bidd dpe AS AON SA RECT GOSS 6D e SHEER ON Sa Sa eae cwulawwiueenwe --+++ $200 00 
sa a cea. “Abby arn gidWd ARS new Ae SONA S 6 mb48 wae Eid se sea weaemiaeiawed esa eee 100 00 
ee 55 5.5ca ake 286400 bw ded HEINE eK eCENNese ee ee een ines bien piece hint Nek ahem 75 00 
a oe 5 san Sa een SA eR RROD AR RaNe Gb aad 6 paacia gk wale ebinmnlinwe anew eeae 50 00 
For the fifth best piece of embroidery ............ A set of the Waverley Novels................ 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the sixth best piece of embroidery ............ A, UCt CF TONES WOUKE 60 ccscccvscccciseces 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of George Eliot’s Works ............... 24 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the eighth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works ............. 20 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thackeray’s Works .................. 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Mark Twain’s Works ................ 25 volumes—value, 25 00 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works............ {2 volumes—value, 24 00 
For the twelfth best piece of embroidery .......... A set of Useful Household Books ............ 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery ....... A set of Harper’s Master-Tales ............... 8 volumes—value, 9 00 
For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery........ A set of Harper’s Novelettes ................. 8 volumes—value, 8 00 


And other prizes as follows: 


50 Subscriptions to Harper’s Monthly Magazine—value, $4 each. 
100 Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar—value, $1 25 each. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 


1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of the woman 
submitting it. No machine work can be entered. 


2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 
3. Each contestant must choose the pattern she prefers from 
the eighteen copyrighted Prize Contest Designs shown on this 


sheet. No other pieces can be entered in competition for these 
prizes. 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of Harper 
& Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. They must be 
addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Contest, care of Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, and sent by regis- 
tered mail, or by express, charges prepaid. 

5. At the close of the contest, all work, even those pieces 
which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the owners by 
express, charges collect. The names of the prize winners will 
be announced in the January Bazar. 


An application blank will be sent to any one sending a stamped envelope for it. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN H. 


avoid all delay for those who wish 
to enter now. 
shown on this page and on the opposite 


The eighteen designs are 


page. One of these designs must be select- 


ed in order to compete, as mentioned 
above. There is no charge for the pat- 
terns. However, of these designs we only 
send perforated patterns. With these 


goes stamping paste, and you can choose 


OS eee eee 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN G. 


your own material and stamp the design 
HE time before the close of the con- on it. Many women prefer to buy the 
test being short, we are anxious to design already stamped, so we have given 


permission to ‘art-embroidery dealers to 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN M. 





SRL AD 
PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN A. 


stamp these designs and sell them. They 
should be found in any good-sized town. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in 
locating places where the designs may be 
found. If your local dealer does not 
know about the contest, write to the Ba- 
ZAR and we will forward your letter at 
once to a wholesale dealer who can supply 
the pattern stamped on material suitable 
for the work. Designs C, M, and D are 


not sold ready stamped. 
— , z 7, Pes 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN K. 


Since 1898 she 
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Designs A and H are centrepieces 25 terial of the curtain may be linen or silk 








inches in diameter. Design A is of or whatever vou choose. 
orchids and may be worked in any color Design D, the church hanging, is rathe: 
preferred. The natural shade of this difficult, but it is beautiful when well 
special orchid is a pinkish lavender, but worked up. The usual coloring for such 
all white may be used if preferred. De- a hanging is white or purple for the back- 
y 
f 
PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN Q. 
j all in one solid color or, much better, 
5 in the natural colors of the flowers. 
The waist design, M, may be carried out 
: in one color or in several, or in several 


shades of one color. On pongee in the 
natural shade or on erépe de Chine or 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN E. — - rae as Sa Fe 


ground, purple passion-flowers and rays 





gn H may be earried out in all white or 
the natural tone of grapes—purple, 
‘d, or green. Designs E, G, P, and Q are 
) inches in diameter. The natural colors 
re best to use in each case. The edges 
these centrepieces may be finished in 


worked in gold-color silk. ‘The monogram 
and cross may be embroidered in white 
silk and outlined with gold tinsel thread. 

Finally, the four sofa pillows, designs 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN D. 


heavier silk to match your winter cloth 
suit it will be effective. 

The sweet-pea panel design is intended 
for framing. Its size is 9 by 14 inches. 
The pinks and purple shades combine well 








65Y C EVERETT JOHNSON 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN S. | POMPEIAN BEAUTY by 
PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN L. | 





B, F, 1, and R, are each 18 inches 
square. Natural colors of the fruits are 
best for B, and purple, lavender, white, o1 


pale yellow may be used for the iris in Pompeian Made Her Seem 


design I. The others, F and R, are so con- 


ventional in treatment that any colors Made Over New 


huttonhole-stitch, plain or in scallops, or 
with lace, as you prefer. 

Designs L and 8 are centrepieces, too, 
hut designed more especially for use on 
library tables. They measure 24 by 36 
inches. The natural-color linen is the 

































: 
} ‘| | We quote from an enthusiastic letter written 
; a q ‘ by a loyal Pompeian woman of New York City. 
} ; * j i (Ge It gives one of the big reasons forthe really won 
$ 1 & derful popularity of Vompeian Massage Cream 
5 u That reason is—Pompeian gives naturi 
j “ 1 | youthful color, —- 
é 7 4 Wa “TIT bought a jarof t I peian Cr and had 
7 1‘ used i rding to d for thr r four 
4 4 HI weeks, when Ih ito be tedt e h 
e% | friends whom I had nforseveral 1 
wy was the remark hi wasg v lar 
bd 4 rived: ‘What have you been doing rself 
‘ You look as if you had been made over new!’ 
| As I knew the fresh, healthy appear f iy 
skin was due to the f Pompe t t st 
} tribute to it y not ne ar 
very trul 
(Name with i by 
Her friends said: “You look as if you had been 
made over new!” Pompeian certainly does 
| subdue the tired lines, making one look many 
| years younger. “ lhe fresh, healthy appearance 
| of my skin was due to the use of Pompeian.” 
rs od She spoke truly. Pompeian is the only face 
E _ cream witha national reputation that will give 
fresh natural color. Send for trial jar, 6c. 
PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN R. 











PICTURE OFFER 


The above picture of “ Pompeian Beauty,” in 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN F. PRIZE CONTEST DesGR Cc. ee ee 





; artistic s, would cost you $1000 if you had 
2 color scheme. the original. Each copy that you get is prac- 
best background for these two designs, but . . , : ai aa : tically a gift, the 1c. being charged to protect 
: in this pattern with the vase in gray or he finished work for the contest may ourselves from being overwhelmed 
other eolors may be used. Good com- . : . a : ; a ; ‘ 
| . : . green tones to look like glass. be sent in mounted or unmounted. Tacked Size—32 in. by 8 in., an ideal panel for an un- 
inations of several shades are possible in r ° , : , - . filled corner or wall space. 
, lesi a id L tl The curtain design is for material 50 to a large sheet of cardboard or rolled 
iese designs. In design L the roses may : . . , one . j D ass dae tank ential ’ 
bt P = — inches wide. Soft tones of pink, red, or around a mailing-tube or a roll of papers Guarantee. If you are not satisfied that 
be outlined with a fine thread of black, : ed Ded your copy of “ Pompeian Beauty” has an art 
yellow for the flowers and dull gray store value of at least $2.50, or if for any rea- 
greens for the leaves are best. The ma- son you are disappointed, we will return your 


money. 


MEN DON’T WOMEN 





“Don't envy ag 1 complexion: use Por 
peian and have on This is the advice of 
men and women (in a milli homes) that use 

7_ Pompeian Ma Crea Pe ian in 
° parts a nz lear, health, Nexi 
Sold by al tria r se for 6 
(money or ) You may order one or 


more pictures 





COUPON 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. Co., 148 PROSPECT STREET 
CLEVELAND, O 
GENTLEMEN.—Please send me «+» copies of 
Johnson's ** Pompeian Beaut I am enclosing 15c. for 

each cop 
<) in the square below if 1 
,ompeian 








PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN I. PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN B. 














Name—— 
Which helps out the color scheme. Similar p will be the best way to send the embroid- 
outlining in black is a good thing around as > eries, probably. Such work as the waist Street Address — 
the leaf forms in design 8. Gy ae or the church hanging need not be made 
The two table-covers, designs K and N, up before sending, nor need the sofa- City State___ - 








are 36 inches square. K may be worked PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN O. pillow covers be put on pillows. 











le Whatever you use for 
your hair add Woodbury’s 
=| Facial Soap for your scalp 


= The health of your hair depe nds on the on the 
health of your scalp. From a healthy 
| scalp, only healthy hair can grow. 
4 
= 


The obje ect of washing your he air is to 
i he dead skin. Be- 
vays rub your scalp 
| ¢ *s to loosen the dead skin. 
| Then apply a lather of Woodbury’s Facia 
| 











Soap and rub it thoroughly in. It softens 
the scalp, gently removes the crust, 
E stimulates the pores, but does not leave 
the hair dry and brittle 
Woodbury’ s is the 
3} work of the st authority in Amer- 
ica on the skin and its oe. t re- 
supplies what is exhaustec af ym the skin, 
gives it the aid it mz 
Dandruff D dn iff is an unnat- 


ural condition of your 
What causes it sc p. k ie little pores 
] 


become clog; ,in an effort to 
0 much oil. This 
Drying, it cakes 
form of dandruff. 
Soap cleanses the 

estores 1 their normal, 
healthy action. The oil, instead of being 
thrown off, goes into the hair where it 
belongs. The dandr and accompany- 


x disappear 




























1 now toget its benefits. It costs 
ake No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake 
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PARI FASHION C0., Dept. 1811, 209 State stret, _ AGO 


wgest Matl Order Hatr Merchants 1m t 


Hair Goods 


any articie you miay Select from our 
without a 
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Prof. I. Hubert’. 


v wrinkles. 
mere over up, but 
tes then Malvina 
Lotion and ie hthy ol 
ld t in con- 


P ROF. 1. “lit BERT, Toledo,0, 


BIRD MANNA is the secret 
Preparation used by the Canary 
Breeders of the Hartz Mountains 
in Germany, for curing all dis- 
eases of Cage Birds, and restor- 
ing lost song. Itacts like magic. 
15cents at druggists, or by mail, 

PHILAD'A BIRD FOOD CO., 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa 











MA X rie Masqueraver 
KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hai — m growing ayai 
Fasy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day 
BP. J. MANLER, 190.) Mahier Park, Rnamtianae: KL 








HARPER’S BAZAR 





READ with no little 
interest the article in 
a recent issue of the 
Bazar, which deals 
{with the ever-present 
servant problem. ‘To 
my mind it is largely 
an individual problem, 
and one which every 
woman must, in the main, solve for her- 
self. The article referred to dealt with 
conditions in a family where several maids 
are kept, and where the home is sufficient- 
ly commodious to admit of a servants’ 
sitting-room apart from the sleeping- 
rooms, 

But the greatest problem does not 
present itself to the woman of ample 
means, but rather to the woman whose 
necessities require the keeping of one 
maid-of-all-work, and whose house room 
and income are limited. It is this woman 
who must plan to make the position which 
she has to offer as attractive as possible. 

When it first became necessary for 
virl, | had but two unused 


_ 





me to have a 
hedrooms, my spare room, and a_ large 
half-story room over the kitchen, through 
Which one must pass to reach the back 
stairs—a room hot in summer and cheer- 
less in winter. 

After long deliberation, | decided that if 
| wanted a girl to stay with me the spare 
bedroom must be sacrificed. The furnish- 
ings of which I was most choice L trans- 
fered to my own room, putting less-valued 
pieces from my room in their place; and 
when the changes were completed I had 
a neat, cheerful room, whieh L would not 
have hesitated to occupy myself (can we 
always say this of the girl’s room?) and 
which | was not ashamed to show to ap- 
plicants for the place. L never employ 
any except girls of very apparent neatness 
and respectability, and never have had any 
trouble in finding that kind. I use my 
own judgment in selecting, and pay little 
attention to references, for I find people 
are very careless about giving them, and 
will do so rather than offend the depart- 
ing maid. I did not miss the use of my 
spare bedroom as much as might be 
imagined, though during the first vear | 
kept a maid seven persons visited me. 
My girl, knowing the cireumstances, was 
perfectly willing to occupy the back room 
temporarily, and a very little work trans- 
formed her room into the spare room once 
more. kven in the case of unexpected 
guests there was no trouble. The spare- 
room bedding and draperies were conven- 
iently kept, and it was quick work to put 
them in place. 

My first girl stayed with me until she 
was married, as did her successor. 1 have 
never had a girl leav> me through dis- 
satisfaction, though a few times I have 
had to make changes on account of in- 
competence. It is my experience that 
small courtesies shown will accomplish 
much more than extra pay. If the maid 
ix planning an evening out, permission to 
have supper a bit early, or a little help 
with the dishes, will win her regard more 
quickly than extra pay at the end of the 
week: and in the home where there is 
but one maid these little helps will mean 
no loss of dignity te the mistress. I have 
never had a girl who ate with the family, 
or spent her spare time with us in the 
living-room, yet, on the other hand, when 
my husband is away for the evening | 
often ask her to bring her book or sewing 
to the living-room and spend her evening 
with me. 

No one likes to be alone all the time, 
and many a girl who spends her evenings 
away from home would not do so if her 
mistress took a kindly interest in her 
affairs and acknowledged her individu- 
ality. We cannot expect to have the class 
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BY HELEN F. KEITH 






of girls we desire in our homes unless we 
accord them the treatment which their 
class merits. No girl expects to be re- 
garded as one of the family or to share in 
her mistress’s social pleasures, any more 
than a telephone operator expects to be 
invited to the superintendent’s dinner- 
parties, but any self-respecting girl does 
get tired of the back door, and with just 
cause, My children are taught to respect 
the maid, and required to use the same 
good manners when asking a favor of her 
that they would use in speaking to me. | 
do not permit them to annoy her in the 
kitchen, or make her any extra work, and 
as a result she is fond of them, and quite 
willing to care for them whenever I wish 
to go out. 

A place where my girl might entertain 
her friends, both masculine and feminine, 
was the question which bothered me most ; 
and this, gfter a good deal of thought, 
was how I met it: 

I bought a davenport which would have 
been suitable for my own living-room, for 
I thought the greatest economy would be 
to get a good one. This did away with 
the bed in the room. The washstand | 
put in the closet, it was not quite so con- 
venient as when in the room, but better 
than having it in sight. However, a 
pretty sereen could have been used in 


front of it had the closet not been large - 


enough. IL removed the dresser from the 
room, taking the glass from it and hang- 
ing it on the wall between the windows: 
under this the girl’s trunk, for which | 
made a cretonne cover, was placed. She 
kept her toilet articles in the tray of her 
trunk, and by lifting the lid had a eom- 
plete toilet-table at hand. If the trunk 
happens to be of the tlat-topped variety, 
so much the better. A centre-table, a chif- 
fonier for drawer room, and a couple of 
rockers complete the furnishings of the 
room. Gradually L have added pictures 
for the walls, and a couple of pretty rugs 
for the floor, and it makes as cozy a little 
sitting-room as one might see anywhere, 
and is a place where a girl may entertain 
friends of either sex. 

In seven years I have never had a maid 
who in the slightest particular abused this 
privilege. If one has a down-stairs room 
which may be used, so much the better. 
My girl’s guests come and go by way of 
the front door and the front stairs, and I 
have never had to speak of noise or late 
hours. 

It has been my experience that girls 
will repay in kind, trust, consideration, 
and respect. 

‘The servant-girl problem,” of which 
one hears so much, is one in which the 
remedy must come through the employers. 
Such work must be placed on a_ basis 
of equal respectability with other oceupa- 
tions, and can only be so placed by a 
change of attitude toward the employed 
and an improvement of personal treat- 
ment. Too much is required of the average 
girl in domestie service, and ofttimes a 
woman will exact more in the way of 
neatness and celerity than she herself 
would be able to perform under like con- 
ditions. It becomes a case of the more 
one does, the more one has to do. 

There should always be a stopping-place 
and a time when the girl may know she 
is free, for even extra payment doves not 
ys take the place of a little leisure. | 
once heard a girl say, “ Yes, she often 
paid me extra, but 1 was always too tired 
to go any place to spend it.” 

What the situation really needs is a 
practical application of the Golden Rule. 
and a sincere endeavor not only to do as 
we would be done by, but to treat the 
girl in our kitchen as we would want our 
own daughter to be treated if she were 
placed in the same position. 
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The New Fiction 


The Fruit of 
Desire 


By VIRGINIA 
DEMAREST 


A humanly 
told story that 
suggests a pro- 
found question, 
yet is different 
from the ordi- 
nary problem- 
novel and from 
Tolstoy, whom 
it suggests. Yet 
every event, 
every trait of character in hero and 
heroine, lead inevitably to an un- 
usual view of love and marriage. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Fraternity 


29 Wald Yirect 
Me York 








July 7th, 1910. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Wew York City. 


Gentlenen:~ 

1 a glad to hear that there 18 @ prospect of your 
being adle to ,pubtien “Pratermity*. I consider it one of the 
most helpful books published during these latter yeare that has 
come under my cognisance. It exeuplifies the spirit that should 
animate human kind in the endeavor to develop civilization through 
real co-operation. Tome it has been @ sort of an inspiration 
and I cannot but believe thet great good will come from an en 


Lerged promulgation of ite “an 


. 


This remarkable letter from J 
Pierpont Morgan makes clear the 
value of this book and, consequently, 
the reason for its republication. A 
quaint, mellow style makes the story 
delightful. 

Post 8vo, Flexible Boards, Thin Paper, 

$1.00 net 


ch Forest 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 
With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 


“It is photographically perfect 
and atmospherically delightful.” 
Chicago Examiner. 

‘A rush of action, a bugle-call of 
patriotism, a poignant sincerity of 
emotion—all make this a remarkable 
romance of Western life.’ — Pittsburg 
ea 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


TheRamrodders 


By HOLMAN DAY 
Author of 
“King Spruce,” “The Eagle Badge,” etc. 


“Interest as keen and unwavering 
as that of a hunter awaiting the 
coming of a horn-lured moose is 
aroused in ‘The Ramrodders,’ a 
powerful, important  narrative.”’ 
This is the opinion of the Boston 
Globe, which adds: ‘‘And not since 
David Harum days has such genuine, 
smile-making, back-on-the-soil hu- 
mor been found between the covers 
of a book.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Going Some 


By REX BEACH 


It is curious that a writer should 
have two personalities—two oppo- 
site sides— curious and most un 
usua'. Here is Rex Beach, whom 
we know only as the author of splen- 
did stories of outdoor life. Now he 
comes before us in a new and inspir- 
ing role as the writer of one of the 
funniest stories ever written. It is 
rollicking, galloping, scintillating, 
sparkling fun from beginning to end. 
If you mind slang, keep away! 


Many Humorous Illustrations by 
Mark Fenderson. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Did 
You Ever 
Taste Dates 
Like These? 


Large, soft and rich in moisture, 
sweet as candy and as good. They 
make the finest food imaginable. 
They look inviting, are wrapped 
in oiled paper, come in attractive 
pasteboard cartons, and retain 
their moisture and softness. 


prom dary, 








Golden Date? 


the selected yield of the best date gardens in the Orient, 
relally grown and picked and packed. 

Send 10c. (to cover expenses) for a special sample 
package. Dromedary Dates are sold at most grocers and 
ruiterers. Also Royal Excelsior Cleaned Currants, Gilt Edge 
hredded Cocoanut, and Came! Brand Figs. 





>. RECIPE CON TEST-— Closing November 

One hundred §2 prizes for the best recipes using any or all 

the four products above, to be published in our cook book. Write 
further information. Prizes will be awarded Mec. Ist. 


Dept. C, 


The Hills Brothers Co. Pn wel 





















“ Aurora”’ 
other 


in comparison with 
light-weight Curtains and 


Drapery Fabrics readily shows 
its superiority. 
Look for the name in the 


tabric. 

Its great success is due to its 
unusual weave, variety of colors 
and patterns, and remarkable wear- 


ng qualities. 
MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS 
New York Philadelphia 





BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘The Perry] 


ictures 


Keproductions of the World’s Great Pa 
Awarded Four Gold 
Me 


ONE CENT 


cach for 25 or more. 
xe t 











6 25 Madonnas, « 
the 4 sets, or for t 
pictures, or fur 21 
r pictures, rox12in 
ORDER TO-DAY 
autiful Catalogue of 
niniature illustrations 
pictures for three two- 


AE =a PICTURES C0, 


Rox 1291 Malden, Mass. 





As Corticelli costs 
YOU no more than 
poor silk, why don’t 
YOU use it ? 





Ss! OOL SILK 


Marriage 


dding invitations engrave 4 ar 
up. Latest style 
envel.») es, eve: 

ve Cardsand Monogr Ss 
The Estabrook Press, 





Announcements 
cea sof for $5.25 


yrimted, from 





t quality, pr 
Ty ything complete 
tationery. Write for s: 
10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ce 
Home-Making ,theNew Profession” 
70-page booklet—it’s an FF. Home study domestic science 
nt For home-makers. teachers. and for well-paid positi« 
Am. Sehool of Home Feonomies, 609 W. Gh St. Chieace, 1! 


















Thursday, October 20 
BREAKFAST 





Grapes: poached eggs; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
roiled oysters: compote of rice with 
quinces: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup: roast veal; stuffed potatoes ; 


lettuce — salad. Apple 
tapioca. 
Friday, October 21 
BREAKFAST 
omelette : 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes : scalloped 
biscuits; tea. 
DINNER 
baked bluetish : 


creamed onions ; 


Oranges; ham Graham muffins; 


Macaroni tomatoes ; 


Potate soup; creamed celery ; 


Lima beans; escarole salad. Date soutllé, 
Naturday, October 22 
BREAKFAST * 

Cereal: creamed bluetish: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding: fried sweet-potatoes; jelly 
cake ; tea. 

DINNER 
Consommé: veal croquettes with tomato 
sauce potatoes au gratin; sauté carrots. 
Pumpkin pie. 

Nunday, October 23 
BREAKFAST 
cereal; boiled eggs: toast; marmalade ; 


coffee. 
DINNER 
mashed 
salad. 
cream. 
SUPPER 
sardines ; fried celery: salmon 
preserved fruit; sponge-cake ; 
chocolate. 
Vonday, October 24 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


potatoes ; pease ; 
Chocolate — ice 


Crown of lamb: 
beets ; watercress 


Grilled 
mavonnalse - 


Sliced bananas; corn bread ; 





Creamed oysters: parsnip. fritters; French 
pancakes; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup: beef pot-pie; French-tried 
potatoes; cauliflower; lettuce salad. Cara 
mel custard. 
Tucsday, October 25 


BREAKFAST 
codfish and 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
stuffed green peppers ; 

tea. 
DINNER 
soup: corned beef: sauté 
string-beans. VDrune soufflé. 
Wednesday, Octobor 4 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal: creamed bacon ; muffins * 


Corn pudding ; cake ; 


Lamb potatoes ; 


Oranges: Spanish omelette: rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Corned-beef hash; fried bananas: cookies: 
chocolate. 
DINNER 

Chicken fricass¢e: boiled potatoes; _ fried 

celery: Lima beans: lettuce salad. Tread 
pudding. 

Thursday, October 27 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit; panfish; pop-overs: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Cheese omelette: celery salad: apple sauce; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 

Cream of spinach soup: breast of lamb. 


broiled: baked potatoes; pease. Banana 
cream. 
Friday, October 28 
BREAKFAST 
Graham 


LUNCHEON 


fried eggs coffee. 


gems: 





Cereal ; 


Scalloped oysters: fried  sweet-potatoes ; 

cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup: fried halibut: creamed pota 
toes: beets. Lemon sherbet 
Saturday, October 29 
PREAKFAST 
Bananas: scrambled eggs: rolls: coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Ihaked macaroni with cheese: rice croquettes ; 


preserved fruit: cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup: veal cutlet: mashed potatoes ; 


lettuce salad 
October Ww 


carrots ; Apple pie. 
Sunday, 


BREAKFAST 


creamed 


Oranges: fish cakes: muffirs ; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast becf: potatoes roasted with heef ; 
Lima beans: celery salad. Cherry tarts. 
SUPPER 
Bouillon: stuffed green peppers: canned 
asparagus: orange cake: tea. 
Vonday, October 31 
BREAKFAST’ 
Cereal: boiled eggs and bacon; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
teef hash; sauté carrots: apple sauce; 
cake; tea. 


PINNER 


Cream of corn soup; boiled mutton: French- 


fried potatoes; string-beans. Baked custard. 
Tuesday, seit ber 1 
BREAKFAS 
Sliced bananas: poached a rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
potato croquettes; orange 


Stuffed eggplant: 
cake; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup: roast pork: mashed potatoes ; 
fried apples; watercress salad. Rice pudding. 
Wednesday, November 2 
EREAKFAST 


Cereal: omelette; rolls; marmalade: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried oysters; stewed celery: waffles: tea. 
DINNER 
Barley soup: beefsteak: potato puff: cauli 


Bavarian 
Norember 3 


flower au gratin. cream. 


Thursday, 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; panfish: Graham muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette: beet salad; cake; tea 
DINNER 
Lean soup: lamb pot-pie: sauté potatoes: 
pease. Lemon-meringue pie. 


Friday, November 4 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; scrambled eggs; corn muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding: apple and nut salad: pre 


cookies : tea. 


served fruit: 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


DINNER 
Beef soup; baked fish with spinach; seal- 
loped = potatoes; creamed carrots Peach 
tarts 
Saturday, November 5 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; parsley omelette; rolls: coffee. 
LUNCILEON 
Cheese soutlé ; fried onicns: stewed prunes; 
cake; tea 
DINNER 
Shoulder of veal; stuffed potatoes: Brussels 
sprouts; corn; watercress salad Floating- 


island 
Nunday, 


BREAKFAST 


Novembes 


Figs: sausages; muflins; coffee 
DINNER 
Kioast chicken; French-fried potatoes; cauli 


ower an gratin: lettuce = salac 
sherbet. 


SUPPER 





Kidneys en brochette: spinach balls; raisin 
cake; chocolate 
Monday, November 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: poached eg fried apples; rolls; 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped bananas; string-bean salad; cheese 
toast; tea 
' DINNER 
Cream of pea soup; lamb chops; mashed 
sweet-potatoes > macaroni with tomatoes, 


Pumpkin pie 

Tucsday, 
EREAKPAST 

bananas: smoked = salmon: 
gems: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Norember 8 


Sliced Graham 





hges a la Martin: watercress salad; ginger 
bread; tea 
DINNER 
Mutton broth: round steak; scalloped pota- 
tees; beets Macaroni cream 
Wednesday, November 9 
BREAKFAST 
Apples: boiled cg and bacon: rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; boiled rice with currant 
jelly: sponge-cake: tea 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup; chicken pie: baked 
potatoes; oyster-plant: lettuce salad 


Cabinet 
Thursday, 
EREAKPFAS' 


pudding 
Norember WwW 


Cereal; scrambled eggs toast pancakes ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Iruit alad: crackers with cream cheese ; 
rice pudding: tea 
DINNEI 
Potato soup; veal cutlet pease; creamed | 
onions: celery salad. Cocoanut timbales 
Friday, November ii 


EREAKFAS' 
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THE DRINK DELIGHTFUL! 


Everybody is going to drink Dole’s 
Pure Hawaiian Pineapple Juice because 
it is both healthful and delightful. 

It's Pure—nothing whatever has been 
added. Drink it pure. 

It's Hawaiian—grown and bottled 
in a Tropical Paradise—and tastes it. 


It's Pineapple—te most healthful 








| and refreshing of all juicy fruits. 


When grocers and 
iruggists haven't 
Dole’s Pure Ha- 








waiian Pineapple 
Juic e, send their 
names and write 
us for booklet 





BE SURE THIS NAME IN 
REO IS ON THE LABEL 








112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
| HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ltd. 
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Grapefruit ; — corn muffins; coffee 
UNCHEON 
Rice chaulfée ; ievalie : preserved fruit: 
cake ; tea 
DINNER 
ream of spinach soup: boiled salmon; sauté 
potatoes;  string-beaus: cauliflower salad. 
late souftlé. 
Saturday, November 12 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes: omelette: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew: salmon salad; jelly cake: tea 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton; baked sweet-potatoes : beets 
celery and green-pepper salad Apple pi 
Sunday, November 
BREAK FAS 
Oranges; fish cakcos: muffins: coffee 
DINNER 
Roast lamb: mashed potatoes: Brussels 


sprouts; corn; lettuce salad Charlotte 
russe 
SUPPER 
“reamed oysters: salad of stuffed olives and 
«ream cheese: White Mountain cake tea, 


Vonday, Norember 14 
BPEAKFAST 
omelette ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
With bacon ; 


Cereal: tomato Graham muffins 


Creamed codfish fried celery 





enke: tea 
DINNER 
ean soup: roast pork; fried sweet-potatoes : 
pease: apple sauce. Brown Betty 
Tuesday, November 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas: fried eggs: rolls: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 





Corn pudding: fried parsnips: boiled rice 
with soft custard; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup: lamb pie: baked potatoes; 
oysterplant ; lettuce salad. [read pudding. 
Wednesday, November 6 
tREAKFAS1 
Apples : creamed eggs ; pop-overs ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled oysters: stewed tomatoes; French 
pancakes: tea 
DINNER 


beefsteak : baked 


souffé, 


Cream of cauliflower soup 
sweet-potatoes ; string-beans. Almond 
Thursday, November % 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: scrambled eggs: toast: marmalade ; 
co 
LUNCHEON 
cheese soufflé : 
chocolate. 
DINNER 


Vegetable hash: macaroons: 





boiled rice: beets: 
Custard pie 


Chicken fricassée ; corn 
watercress salad 
Friday, November 18 
BREAKFAST 
panfish: muffins 
LUNCHEON 
Gjreen-pepper omelette: parsnip 
coannt jumbles; tea 
DINNER 
broiled striped 
lettuce salad 
ice-cream 
Saturday, November 1 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges : coffee 


bass: potato 
Strawberry 


Tomato 
croquettes ; 


soup : 
pease : 


fritters: co | 
| 
| 


Apples: boiled eggs and bacon: rolls: coffer 
LUNCHEON | 
Creamed fish: baked potatoes: apple sauce 


ginger cookies: tea 
DINNER 

Shoulder of lamb; mashed 

creamed = cauliflower : beet 
pudding 


sweet-potatoes 
salad. Ric 
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are the accept ed standard of art reproduction 

Chey rank with art museumsin their influence 
forgood tastein pictures, Gold me from the 
hk renchGovernment, Overathousandsubjects 


\merica \rt They make 


BEST OF GIFTS 


Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practically a 


to choose from 








handbook of Ameri« \rt) outiSen SP enter 
stamps accepted, bhi Ost lucted {re ym 
purchase of the Pri sts the mselves. 50 ceuts 
to $20.00. Atart stores, or sent on approval. 
Exhibiti lubs, church 
caumy Mortraits rivate or 
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“ VENETIAN GIRL,” a Tessari, copyright, 
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The Giant Heater 


Will heat 


my ordinary room in zero weather “1 no cost 


u 
and Light 





Heut One Cor 
! 
lord A 
On tas ne 
li i Ay Ml 
( t He f 
_. Polished Brass ' #30 
Price: Nickel Plated 2.00 


On 
Round Wiek Lamp Satisfa ‘ 
f m.. lifr BOOK FRE} 
929 Te mali St., SPRINGFIELD. Wass, 


vr 
guaranteed or money re te a dap 


GIANT HEATER CO., Ine., 


~~ | if You Are a China Painter 
eramic) ' Pe tter n izine is essentia 


‘ ppine Price $4.00 the year 
tudio *' 











00 thre s. Sampie copy 1 
Keramie ‘Stadio P ‘ub. Co. 
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Mennen’s 


(Borated). 


Skin Soap — 
fulfills every Toilet Soap 


requirement 






At all dealers, or 
mailed on receipt of 
256.5 postpaid. 

Sample cake for 4 cents in stamps 
Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 














THE HARPER PLAN 


@ We will accept subscriptions for any peri- 
odical in the world at the publishers’ price 
or less. We are glad to send you, free,a 
catalogue giving the lowest prices. 

@ We have local agents in thousands of local- 
ities who perform a real service to their com- 
munity and make money at it. They supply 
any periodical a family may want rather than 
try to sell periodicals families do not want. 
We furnish the information necessary to make 
you the best-informed person about periodicals 
in your town. 

@ The “Harper Plan,” in short, changes the 
irksome and often disagreeable job of a can- 
vassing agent into an agreeable, dignified, and 
profitable business which meets a real want. 
Our circular about the “Harper Plan” is sent 
for the asking. It is worth looking into. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














THE MAKING OF A FORTUNE 


(Continued from page 627) 
through all his being when he vaguely 
and timidly pictured the possibility of 
having her, instead of the dream of her, 
constantly beside him. 

It was a glorious springtime, and the 
whole green world was fresh with rains 
and sun. He found her in the garden, 
sitting cn a bench beneath a_beech-tree. 
She was sewing on some delicate stuff; 
for, with a pretty knack she had she 
made all her own finery. She appeared 
to him, as he came down the lilae alley, 
to be a part of the sunshine, the spring, 
the flowers. He wondered how he had 
existed without her, “and how he could 
exist at all if she said him nay. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, springing up 
joyously and impetuously, “ how good it 
is to see you! I have been at home two 
months. And it seems two years. 1 
was beginning to feel as if that fine life 
was a dream. I was so happy in those 
great houses, and with those people who 
were so kind to me, in all their splendor, 
just because they used to know poor 
mamma before she married and died, and 
were old friends of Aunt Emma’s. You 
make it seem real to me again—you were 
such a great part of it!” 

“Ts that why you are glad to see 
me?” 

“ How very unfortunate I am in saying 
the wrong thing! You—you know it 
isn’t! But I must take you in and let my 
aunt see you. She has heard of you, you 
know.” And the Juminousness of her 
dark eyes was like that of sunbeams in a 
brook, as she gave him a swift flying 
glance, and then led the way to the house. 

Mr. Aversleigh found the aunt a severe 
lady in a formidable cap, and with that 
great gift of repression which her genera- 
tion seemed to think the proper equip- 
ment for dealing with the young, and 
which, doubtless, had much to do with 
Emily’s distrust of herself. As the girl 
fled away to make sure that her hair was 
all right and to add some touches to her 
little toilette, the good lady improved the 
oceasion by remarking that young people 
were very frivolous and that poor Emily 
looked well enough as it was. “ Pretty 
is that pretty does,” said she. “ Youth 
itself is quite sufficient adornment. But 
Emily is never satisfied without a ribbon 
or a rose. I fear she is too fond of 
finery.” 

“She becomes it,” said Mr. Aversleigh, 
quite displeased. “ And if, by any blest 
possibility, I can have my way, she shall 
have all she wants of it. For I have come, 
by your permission, to offer her my 
hand.” 

“Emily! Are you sure—do I hear you 
aright? Why, she is only a child, a light- 
minded child!” 

“She is the woman I love. May I ask 
you—do you think—have I any chance 
with her?” 

“T am surprised. You have taken me 
quite by surprise. I must—really, I 
mist think. She has spoken of you once 
or twice, to be sure. But only once or 
twice. She is heedless, but, of course, she 
must know what an advantageous thing 
it would be for her, from a worldly point 
of view.” And then, as if pursuing her 
thoughts aloud, “She hasn’t a penny to 
her name, as my annuity dies with me.” 

“Tt would be my happiness to give 
her everything in the world she could 
desire.” c 

“Well, I must say,” replied the very 
frank and sincere lady, “that it is a 
chance Emily should not lose. And I will 
tell her so,” rising to go and be as good 
as her word. 

“No, no!” eried Mr. Aversleigh. “I 
beg of you! Say nothing of that kind to 
her. If she does not care for me, myself, 
Il would rather—” 

“Pooh! pooh! Any good man can make 
a woman care for him if he tries. I feel 
that it is my duty. Besides, I have heard 
you well spoken of. I knew your father 
in my youth—he was an honorable man, 
and a rich one. But since my own 
father’s failure, when I retired from the 
world, I have not very frequently met 
the friends of my earlier days, nor their 
children, although once in a while I hear 
from them; and Emily, as you know, has 
gone to them. Indeed, I feared, last year, 
lest it might be quite too much, and 
would upset her completely—” 





“Impossible!” said Mr. Aversleigh, in- 
terrupting the oration, if he might. 

“T hope you are right. Oh yes, as I was 
about to say, I do not need to know any 
more of you than I do, to feel that I could 
not wish Emily to be better established 
than she would be as your wife. And 
with her tastes it would be idle for her 
to marry any but a wealthy man. I can- 
not believe she would be so blind to her 
own interest as to refuse your proposal. 
I shall assuredly speak to her in your 
favor. Don’t expostulate, I pray. As | 
said, it is my duty.” 

And before Mr. Aversleigh could for- 
bid, further talk of her extraordinary de 
termination was checked as Emily tripped 
back into the room, with a spray of mock- 
orange in her hair. And at a significant 
nod from her aunt, and a plain word 
about the garden, she took Mr. Avers 
leigh out there that a somewhat more 
elaborate luncheon than usual might be 
prepared. 

The aunt's 
heighten Mr. Aversleigh’s courage. On 
the contrary, they made him feel as it 
there were absolutely nothing in himselt 
to offer, and that it was too ignoble to 
take advantage of his money and throw 
that into the balance. If there only were 
any way to let him know her inmost 
heart, and whether he had or could have 


unwise words did not 


any place there! 

He walked the garden aisles beside her. 
feeling as if it were winter instead of tli 
budding, blooming spring, saying little 
his eyes downeast, and never seeing het 
surprised and pained glances. 

But fate is sometimes good to the per 
sistent. Emily had arranged, before he 
came, to go out with her friends upon 
the river, a narrow, tortuous stream be- 
tween banks of green shadow where th 
sunlight filtered through, and where one 
slipped round the curves from one dee} 
green pool to another deeper still. It was 
to be a small neighborhood party, and 
even her aunt had consented to go, and 
Emily took Mr. Aversleigh in her own 
boat. It was there then that fate stepped 
in and arranged a rash movement, a 
tipping skiff, a plunge in dark water, a 
plunge after the possibly drowning girl. 
and allowed Mr. Aversleigh, in an ee 
stasy of gratitude and joy that her life 
had been spared, to elasp her in his 
arms and to make her his own. 

And at first Emily displayed an amazed 
incredulity that made him all the mor 
earnest; and afterward a shy and singu 
lar aloofness that made him doubt his 
own happiness. 

“Why, how could I help loving you?’ 
she said—her voice sweet as the ring otf 
a silver bell—in reply to his questions, 
which, as he had stayed on at the inn, he 
had the opportunity of now and again 
putting in varying forms. But Mr. Avers 


leigh felt that she could very well help: 


it; and he would have liked demonstra 
tions from her that were foreign to het 
nature; for, if she were not one of those 
people who seem made to receive and not 
to lavish, she needed some powerful spur 
and aid to expression, and her replies 
were never quite satisfactory. 

3ut he had perforce to content himself 
And the main thing was that she was his 
and, for the rest, life would go hard wit! 
him if in time he should not be able t 
bring her to the full measure of the love 
he wished. 

“Are you going to be happy?” he said. 
as they drove away from the church, that 
her companions of the village had made a 
bower of bloom. 

“Oh, perfectly!” she answered, slip- 
ping into his her little hand with its new 
“How could 1 be 
And still the 


shining wedding-ring. 
anything else, with you?” 
man was not quite satisfied. 

“When the gods give us some cup of 
nectar they always leave one bitter drop 
in it,” he said to himself occasionally 
But this, after all, was only in moment- 
of less serenity than his usual wont; and 
he took his wife into the splendid life he 
could command for her, and saw her shin: 
in it with some new charm every day 
Time seemed then, on the whole, to stretc! 
before him in one long reach of sunlight 
he could not have understood you if you 
had told him that his troubles had just 
begun. 

(Continued next month) 
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The Gold” knit fabric is a soft, deli- 
cate webbing knit from downy yarns. It 
is absorbent and elastic. knit 
nighties (night drawers and night gowns) 
made from this fabric protect from ex- 
posure, from sudden changes and the cool 
of early morning as a woven fabric cannot. 

knit night drawers (like illus- 
tration) are for children from 2 to 12 
years (double soles patented), 
knit night gowns for infants up to 2 years 
are made with a shirring string in the 
bottom hem. Also buttoned front with 
closed bottom. Prices for 77@0f7” Knit 
Nighties begin at 50c. 

“Those Zot” Goods” comprise every 
undergarment a child should wear. 

Write for our complete catalog G and 
name of nearest dealer. 

NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 














It is the superior, refined quality of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


(Eau de 


quinine) HAIR TONIC 


that makes it the favorite hair dressing 
of cultured women. 

You can depend upon this exquisite French 
preparation if you desire to preserve the youth- 
ful beauty of your hair. Delicately perfumed. 
50c and $1.00 per bottle. Send 10c to our 
American offices for a sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
402 ED. PINAUD Bidg., - NEW YORK 


ED. PINAUD'’S LILAC VEGETAL Toilet Water 
is an exquisite toilet necessity. 
Large bottle (6 0z.), 75c. All dealers. 


Would You Like to 
Reduce Weight? 


It can be done easily and quickly with 4 
Ewing Reducing Garment. N . 
dieting, drugs, no violent ex- 
erecise, no straps or steels. 
Reduce as much as you like 
ind wherever you like, with- 
it the slightest harm or incon- 

enience. 


The Celebrated 
EWING 


Reducing Garments 


for men and women are the most com- 
wrtable,efficient, hygienic reducing gar- 
ents on the market. Ewing Hip, Ab- 
»minaland Bust reducing garmentsand 

Corsets—all madeto measureand fit guar- 
teed. Beautifully constructed of fine, ¢74 ry 

ht-weight materials, lined with thin a 

i) ber—hygienic and pleasant to wear. — 

Low in price. The only garment made that reduces 

permanently. Does not force superfluous flesh to 
er parts, but draws it completely away. 
Endorsed by eminent physicians and hundreds of users. Send 2c. 

*tamp and receive handsome illustrated booklet and full particulars. 
n't suffer any longer. Write today. 

h. L. EWING CO., Dept. € 11, 89 State St., Chicago 


| . 
Remove That Bunion 
’ You can do it yourself without 


pain, irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and_ restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you 2 plaster 
‘ absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the bunion plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York 

















Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail, 
; Yor! 


Address, Mothers’ Dept., Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square 


To J. C. B. AND OrHeErRs.—It is wise to 
wean a child at the end of the first year, 
and no harm is done if this is 
plished even a month or two earlier. ‘The 
only exception to this is when the child is 
very delicate or ill. 

One might make an exception of the 
night bottle, if the child has a night feed- 
When a child is allowed to have a 
bottle well into the second year it becomes 


accom- 


ov 
ing. 


very hard to get him to give it up. Often 
the habit is carried on until the fourth 


and even fifth year. When indulged in 
to this extent it is usually stubbornness 
on the part of the child in not wishing 
to give in to the will of those older. This 
prolonged habit of taking food from the 


bottle is, in more ways than one, detri- 
mental to the health of the child. As 
soon as the child has teeth, this is na 


ture’s sign that he needs more solid and 
substantial food, and it is extremely dif 
ficult to get a child who has only sucked 
milk through the rubber nipple of a bot- 
tle to take solid food. A child of this 
age, whose sole diet is a fluid one, is apt 
to be anemic, also rachitic. Then again, 
when the bottle is taken from the child 
he will, in many instances, absolutely re- 
fuse to ever drink milk again, and milk 
plays an essential side part in the ordi- 
nary diet of a child under five years. In 
order to make weaning from the bottle a 
comparatively easy matter, it is an ex- 
cellent plan to commence, in the early 
months of infancy, to teach the child to 
take by the teaspoonful some of the con- 
tents of one or more bottles each day. 

When he has become accustomed to this, 
try a little drinking-cup. 
refuse at first, but no matter, try it again 
and again, Continual per 
severance in will overcome 


The baby may 
every day. 
this direction 
the baby’s objections, and soon you will 
have him cheerfully drinking from his 
little cup. As the end of the first year 
approaches, let him have the contents of 
one entire bottle from the cup, then an- 
other, and so on, until, you are 
hardly aware of it, or he, either, he has 
forgotten that there ever was such a thing 
as a bottle, and will love his cup quite 
as dearly. When bottle feeding in an 
older child has become such a habit that 
the child absolutely will not give it up, 
then nothing short of positive measures 
will avail. The only way to make the 
child yield is through hunger; often a 
child will go twenty-four hours and even 
longer before he will give in. 

My baby is neariy a year old and I 
have always nursed him, but I think I 
shall be obliged to wean him soon. I fear 
I have not enough nourishment for him; 
he lost six ounces during the last 
weeks and does not seem satisfied after 
IT nurse him. Would you suggest a diet of 
modified milk for him or do you think 
him old enough to have gruels and broths? 
Should he do without a night feeding? 
He has not any teeth yet—R. T. L. 


before 


two 


By all means commence at once to wean 
the baby, but even at his age it will not 
do to do it too suddenly. First give two 
feedings of milk four ounces, barley 
gruel two ounces. If he does well on 
this, at the end of three days give three 
feedings, increasing the number of arti- 
ficial feedings every three or four days un- 
til he is weaned. As long as he is taking 
only a fluid food he should have one night 
feeding. Just as soon as he is weaned, 
proceed to make his food a little stronger 
by taking away a half-ounce of the gruel 
and adding a half-ounce of milk to each 
feeding every fourth or fifth day until he 
is getting whole milk. You can then at 
any time substitute one of the malted 
patent foods or some gruel for one or two 
feedings each day. In view of his having 
no teeth I would advise giving beef juice 
twice a day between meals, about a half- 
ounce at first. You can do this by 
squeezing the beef juice from a piece of 
rare beef. I will send you a receipt if 
you wish it. Or when you have red dish 
gravy from rare roast-beef dip small thin 
bits of stale bread in this and let him 
have it. A tablespoonful of orange juice 
two or three times a day you will also 


New York 


clear broth 
broths do 


find helpful. He can have a 
without fat day, but 
not contain a great amount of nourishment, 
tell me what to do for 
suffering 
They are at the 
when they lose nearly every meal they eat. 
Also, they have 
night 


once a 


Will you please 


my children, who are from 


whooping-cough? stage 
severe coughing spells at 
with them 
break into my rest until I be gin to feel 


and 


which keep me up 


quite worn out, 
will be 


are three 


{ny suggestions from you 
children 
and six years old. How long is 


likely to last?—W. R. B. 


greatly appreciated. The 


the disease 


The acute = stage of whooping-cough 
lasts about a month in mild cases; in 


weeks or two months. 
It is best to keep the children out-of-doors 
most of the time, but away from other 

When in the house keep them 
floor if 
air on this floor frequently. 


stubborn cases six 


children. 
on one possible, and change the 
If there are 
them 

fre- 
airing the rooms when not occu- 


two or more rooms on one floor, let 


change from room to another 


quently, 


one 


pied. The bedding of the sleeping-room 
should be changed at least twice a week. 
It may help the cough at night to keep 
the air moist by having a small kettle 
or pail of water boiling on a small gas, 
oil, or alcohol stove. Medieate the water 


by adding a 
tincture of benzoin to a 
The found 
to the mucous membrane. 


teaspoonful ot compound 


pint of water. 


benzoin will be very soothing 
Try to control 
little fluids; 
small quantities, 
food 


The disease lasts about 


the vomiting by giving very 
feed the 
nourishing, 


children, in 
strengthening four or 
five times a day. 
four 
tagious after the second month. 


months, but is not considered con 


Can you advise me in regard to feed 
has been 
I gave 
him a formula consisting of top milk, lime- 
He gained a@ little 
on this, but became very constipated and 
did not without help. 
No I stopped the lime-water, and in addi- 
tion to the 
rich cream to the whole amount of milk 
All went well 
for two days, then vomiting and diarrhaa 
set in, I 
advice from you. 

The cream 
probable cause of his trouble. 


ing my six-months-old boy? He 


nursed up to about five weeks ago. 
water, and milk sugar. 
have a movement 
top milk added one ounce of 
for the twenty-four hours. 
would greatly appreciate any 
-PeERPLEXED MorTuer. 

you are giving baby is the 


As you live 
in a large city you ean probably get good 


bottle milk, which I would advise your 
doing. Do not use the top milk; pour 
the milk out in a large bowl and _ stir 


enough to mix in the cream which has 
risen to the top of the bottle. Make the 
food two-thirds milk, one-third barley 
gruel; sweeten slightly with cane sugar, 


also add a very little salt, 
six ounces every three hours. 

I have a little boy of three, who lately 
habit of both 
He does it almost constantly, es- 
pecially if spoken to, or if a friend comes 
in or his attention is called to any par- 
thing. 
he does it. but it seems to have no effect. 
In fact, the more I speak to him about it 
the more he Do you think it is 
anything like St. Vitus’s 
some affection of the nerves of the eye- 
lids which is beyond his control? I would 
value your opinion.—NEW York. 

I do not think the winking is caused 
by either St. Vitus’s dance or weakness 
of the nerves of the eyes. It is probably 
partly from imitation and partly from 
mischief. Children of his often 
very observing and the spirit of imita- 
tion is very strong. He perhaps, 
seen some one with this peculiar trait 
and it has made more than a easual im- 
pression on the boy: finding it 
imitate and attract notice from 
he is enjoying the attention he is getting. 
I think short but decided measures would 
bring his little play to an end. This is 
merely supposition on my part. As you 
live in New York, where there are many 
excellent specialists, clinics, | 
would advise taking the boy to a good 
physician or clinie and getting an opinion 
before accepting this as final. 


Give the baby 


has acquired the winking 


eyes. 
ticular 


I correct him every time 


does it. 


dance or is it 


age are 


has, 


easy to 
others, 


a Iso eye 
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Buy Furs Direct 
from Maker 


_ You pay only one profit. You get better 
fur and better workmanship. You have the 
Maker’s guarantee protecting your pur- 


chase 

ALBRECHT FURS are made from new skins 
bought direct from trappers and made up in the 
clean, airy Albrecht workrooms. ALBRECHT 
FURS have been made at Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota—the gateway to the American fur coun- 
try—for half a century. 


Albrecht 


Furs 


are genuine: made 
from whole skins 

by workmen of 

; 1, . _ 
lifelong experi- P 
ence We do / ¥ 
not make or ) 
sell cheap, un- bene 
reliable furs. 






bi 
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Illustration (reduced from 
catalog) shows Albrecht 
Model 149 and 
Chantecler muff, made in a 
variety of furs. Price of set 
in Fisher - Raccoon, 





Hundred of 





uable 
mation about furs, 
given in 


THE ALBRECHT 
FUR CATALOG No. 16 


60 Pages—Sent for 4c. in stamps 


Ask for book of testimonials from every 


State Order now; have your pick 
plete assortment and avoid delay in del 
of your furs. We refer to any ban 





al ATIA 
ness house in Saint Paul or Minneap 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Established 1855 


6th & Minnesota Sts., Station G, St. Paul, Minn. 


























ELECTRIC 
HAIR BRUSH 


DR.SCOTT 





irr. 
Saves Your Hair and Makes It Beautiful 


Prevents dandruff—cause of falling hair and 
baldness. Invigorates the scalp, promoting a | 
heavy growth of rich, glossy hair. Its gentle 
electric current always relieves headache or neu 
ralgia. Send $1.00 and receive the brush post- 
paid, Try it 30 days. If it is not as we represent 
return it and get your money. Write for our 
Book on Brushes and Specialties. st. 1878. 

Canvassing Agents Wanted 


Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, 870 Broadway, New York J 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body, and 
thus improve your figure, by wearing 
DR. WALTER'S FAMOUS 
MEDICATED RUBBER 
GARMENTS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable and never 
fail to accomplish the desired result 
They are worn by the Royalt 
Europe and the Society of America 
Neck and Chin Bands, as shown in cut, $3.00 
Chin only * - - - 2,00 
Also union suits, jackets, stockings, et 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any 
where desired. Inval th 
ing from rheumativm 
Write at once for further particulars 
DR. SEFANNE WALTER, Patentece 
Suite 1154, 45 W, 84th St., New York 
San Franeiseo, 166 Geary St. 
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WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 
is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed 
by thousands who use that ¢reat beautifier 
Lablache. Its users are conspicuous at 
social functions, because “it makes you look 
ten years younger” by pre- 
venting wrinkles, eliminat- 
ing that shiny appearance 
and keeping the skin 
smooth and velvety. Its 
] delicate fragrance is de- 
} ligheful. 
Refuse Substitutes They 
may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White. Pink, or Cream, 50c. a 





box, of druggists or by mail 
Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept, T 
125 Kingsion St,., Boston, Mass. 











TODAY 
Correct Dress 


demands 


Silk Stockings 


for every sort of wear. 


To secure premier quality at prices 
which eliminate extravagance from this 
dictate of Fashion, buy 





Ask Your Dealer for These : 


No, #1. thin, fine silk for evening wear. 
No. 113 and No. 122 in black for general 
wear, with No. 153 i in, white ond 2 all colors. 

rite for our booklet, ‘* Through My Lady's 
Ring,” describing all styles, mach de men's, 
misses’ and infants’. 
Our famous 

Guarantee Envelope 
which protects you abso- 
lutely against defect in 
material or manufacture, 
accompanies each pair, and 
—- matched mending 





McCallum Sacher Company 


Northampton, Mass. 


i] Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World i 
G Ry rae. eee 


JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 
NEW WRINKLE 


Marvelous imntoment, as 
for self-t ting 
face, neck, and hands. 
Ifas no equal for clearing the skin 
of discolorations, freckles, moth 
blotches, liver spots, scars, pit 
tings, blackheads, enlarged 
ores, Course, rough skin, 
wrinkles, crow’s-feet; for fill- 
ing hollows, sunken cheeks 
or wasted parts; bringsinto 
he althy action every slug- 
gzish pore: promotes cir 
culation; keeps the skin 
young, roseate, and 
healthy. 
The outfit complete : one 
implement (1- 
than cut), one jar of 
emollient creme, two 
composite stones, 


By Mail 


One Dollar 


Complete 

















John i. 
Woodbury 
Remetlies 
By Mail, $1. 
NOT SOLD 
BY DEALERS 



























W oodbu ry . 
Hate He troyer, *1. Age nts 
noves superfluous hair Wanted. 
NOS OF 20K Hai, Write for 








» harsh hair. 
John il. ~ oodbury 
In- pre ent Re meidy, . OL 
tant relief, positive cure, 
John HH. Woodbury 
w onderful Colorosis, . . 81, 
Ine-application lair tint. 
John H. Woodbury 
Mole and Wart Eradicator, 1. 
removing horny or surface moles 
ind warts 
BOOK FREE, ‘How to Care for the Skin 
and Complexion, the Scalp, Hair and Hands,"* 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 
Dept. 23 N, 23 West 23d Street, New York 





Terms, 











YOUR 
GOOD LOOKS 


Thousands of women il! over the 
smooth and beautiful by the use « 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 














world keep their faces 








A natural, simple oe fl nethod of smooth ut 
wrinkles, fr or crov f the mos abl 
articl T y work n th 
prin vif Contain no chem 
cals nigt s 

In ’ xes, at all drug aml department 
stores. Ify € 10ot supply you, send direct to us 
Our free booklet and sample sent or request 


B.& P. COMP ANY (Two Women) 
Ipa H. YAEGER 2 Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 


Rhodes Hair 
Rejuvenator 


RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR 


TO ITS NATURAL COLOR 
MAKES HAIR 
. GROW 
Trial Bottle Free 
Perfectly harmless — positive dan 
druff remedy — will not stain the 
skin. Let us convince you. Send 5c. 
postage for free trial book on care 


of the bair, ete. Large bottle, $1.00, 
8 bottles for $2.50, express prepaid, 


Address A. B. RHODES Co, LOWELL, MASS. 































Bad Breath 
MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Sweeten and purity the 
stomach and breath. They arrest fermentation and cause 
complete digestion, Eat and drink anything you like, in 
moderation, and use Murray's Charcoal Tablets daily. 

in stamps, a full-size 25c. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 
A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two m 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter 
sender, though not for publication 
HALLOWE'EN. — Decorate the rooms for 
your Hallowe’en party with Jack-o’-lan- 
terns made both of pumpkins and old eu 
cumbers, and light the rooms with candles 
only. If you could paste green tissue-paper 
over the eyes of the pumpkin Jack-o’-lan- 
terns you would get a more ghostly light. 
When the guests arrive in their sheets and 
pillow-eases, they should be made to shake 
hands with one another as they enter the 
room and guess from the clasp of the han | 
whom they are meeting. The interest of 
cuessing who the different ones are will 
start the party very informally and hap- 
pily. They will not care to wear their 
ghostly because they will 
be too warm, but. it great 
deal of fun to have a square dance before 
they are taken off, if you have a piano so 
that musie can be 
decorations, in addition to the Jack-o’- 
lanterns and cucumbers, you can have long 
white streamers of cheese-cloth and strings 


garments long, 
furnishes a 


of red peppers. , 

Have some apples suspended from a 
wide doorway on different length strings 
and let the guests try to bite and eat 
them. It is even greater fun to have the 
tall boys and girls try to bite the apple 
which is below them and the short boys 
and girls those which are just within 
their reach above them than it is to have 
them exactly adapted to their height. 
Those who can catch their apples and eat 
them will have the best luck through the 
year. It is also fun to bob for apples in 
a tub of water and for a ring in a dish 
of flour. You ean fill a pumpkin rind 
with nuts which have been opened and had 
the meat removed, and tied together again 


with ribbon, each containing a slip of 
paper upon which a prophecy is written, 


or a ring, a coin, a thimble, ete., with 
their prophetic meanings. There should 
be two nuts with the same colored ribbon 
so that partners may be selected in that 
way. Sometimes the nuts are buried in 
tubs of sawdust containing similar prophe- 
cies. You can suspend a large pumpkin 
rind upon which all the letters of the 
alphabet have been pricked or painted 
from a large doorway, supply each guest 
with a hat-pin, twirl the pumpkin rapid- 
lv. and let each one stab some letter. The 
letter which is pierced is the initial let- 
ter of his future fate. 

The old water charm, of the three bowls 
one containing clear water 
water, and the third 
its interest. The 
players must be blindfolded and led to 
the plates. The one touching the clear 
water will be happily married, the one 
touching the soapy water will marry a 
widow, and the one putting his finger into 
the empty dish will marry. For 
obtaining some prophecy as to future oc- 
cupation, articles suggestive of trades and 
professions may be buried in flour or in 
sawdust. For refreshments vou will want: 


of water—the 
soapy 


loses 


the second 
empty — never 


never 


Brown-bread sandwiches. 
Chicken salad. 
Individual pumpkin pies. 
Popcorn. 
Doughnuts. 
Apples and cider. 

Miss D. L. E.—There are many games, 
varying in character, appropriate for 
grown people, but it is necessary to adapt 
the games selected to the people who are 
to make up the party. Some like quiet, 
intellectual games and others are very 
much bored by them. Some like guessing 
games, and others something that they can 
do with their hands. Among the quieter 
games is the one in which each one is 
given the first and last words of each line 
of a short poem—usually a_ well-known 
poem—or possibly three words out of each 
line, and asked to complete it. In an- 
other, similar to it, each one draws sev- 
eral words and must make up a small 
poem from them. Still another game of 
a similar character is that in which each 
one writes a line and then passes the 
paper to the next, showing only the last 
word, from which the next must write a 
line, until ten lines have been written, 
each line by a different person, with only 





furnished for it. For. 
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nths from the time of their receipt. 


the last word of the preceding line for a 
clue. Among the artistic games is the one 
in which a paper is passed in this same 
way, the first person drawing a head of 
anything and folding the paper over so 
that only the two sides of the neck show, 
to which the next one may add a body. 

CrLass Receptrion.—I suggest for your 
class reception that you give a pantomime 
party: that is, that the Junior class pre- 
pare pantomime “ grinds ” for the Seniors, 
and that you give the Seniors the same 
privilege of preparing “grinds” for the 
Juniors. “ grinds” may be on the 
past school life together, or they may be 
more in the form of prophecies as to what 
their future life will be. I hope you will 
be able to conclude your evening’s enter- 
tainment with dancing and with 


songs, 


These 


class 


WepviINnGs.—It is a pleasure to answer 
your questions, and I hope all the arrange- 
ments for the wedding which you are 
interested in will prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. I will reply to the questions in the 
order you have asked them. For the 
morning hour the refreshments should be 
bouillon in eups, chicken salad, ices and 
cake, coffee in after-dinner cups. For the 
afternoon hour, the refreshments are the 
same, but the bouillon may be omitted. 

As to service, two maids will be suffi- 
cient and it is quite correct for the guests 
to help themselves. Have the refresh- 
ments served from the dining-room table, 
which may be decorated with ferns and 
white roses. There should be four eandles 
with white shades, which stand at the 
eorners of the table. The bride’s cake 
should be on a separate table, and she 
should cut the first slice with a knife the 
handle of which is decorated with a white 
bow. Four or five o’clock is the favorite 
hour for a daytime wedding. If the bride 
has any  family—parents, sisters, or 
brothers—they give the invitations to all 
guests, whether friends of the bride or 
groom. This would be true even if the 
invitations were given verbally. 

A note must always be written by the 
bride as the gifts are sent to her. When 
a gift comes from a number of people, 
the acknowledgment wouid be to one per- 
son, but asking that he or she extend the 
thanks to those who had a share in the 
gift. A note acknowledging a wedding 
gift, sent by a married couple, should be 
addressed and written to the wife, but 
the husband’s share in the gift should be 
mentioned in the note, and thanks sent 
to him also. If you have a formal ae- 
quaintance with the sender of a gift, the 
note of thanks should be rather formal. 
It should begin, “My dear Mrs.” and 
be econeluded, “ Very sincerely yours.” 
Simply state your pleasure at receiving the 
gift, and always mention what the gift is. 
This insures the sender knowing that the 
gift that was purchased was actually sent. 
The proper size note-paper is the size 
smaller than the-one on which your letter is 
written. If there are difficulties to straight- 
en out, the Bazar will be happy to do it. 

JUNIORS AND SENIors.—Since they are 
the class flowers, you must have some 
daisies. Do not try to have your guests sit 
down at the table, but have the refresh- 
ments placed on the table and let them help 
themselves, standing around the room 
while they eat. You ean then decorate 
the table in a most attractive way, carry- 
ing out the elass colors of yellow and 
white and also using the class flower. In 
the centre of the table have a large white- 
frosted cake, similar to a bride’s cake in 
appearance, with the dates of the two 
classes on top and little yellow class flags 
stuck into it. Surround it with a circle 
of green ferns with the points extending 
out from it. At the four corners just out- 
side the ferns have small slender green 
glass vases containing a few white mar- 


guerites. Alternating with the vases have 
white glass candlesticks with yellow 


candles and either no shades or yellow 
shades. Also just outside the ferns on the 
cloth have four yellow ribbons about two 
inches wide crossing either under the vases 
or under the candlesticks and forming a 
square, 
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Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, moner 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
IN THIS NUMBER 


Motor or EventnGc Hoop, No. 
o16, Price, to cents; PRacTIcAL Ma- 


TERNITY Gown, No. 805, Price, 35 
cents; SCHOOL-GIRL’S SIMPLE FROCK, 
No. 610, Price, 25 cents; TYPICAL 


House or EvENING Gown, No. 515, 
Price, 35 cents. 


IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


LittLE GrRL’s Coat or Dress, 
No. 609, Price, 25 cents; SrmpLe AF- 
TERNOON Frock, No. 513, Price, 35 
cents; SMART AuTUMN Suit: Coat, 
No. 210, Price, 25 cents; Skirt, No. 
406, Price, 25 cents; Princess HousE 
Gown, No. 514, Price, 35 cents. 


New 
Embroidery Designs 


EMBROIDERED Lace Banp, No. 
470, Price, 30 cents; Biouse Dkr- 
SIGNS, Nos. 471, 472, 473, and 474, 
Price, 35 cents each. 


The initial letter illustrated shows 
the general style of letter for stamp- 
ing handkerchiefs, towels, napkins, 
etc. Any letter, in this style, in 15 
sizes, perforated, with stamping pow- 
der, will be sent for 10 cents. The 
sizes range from one-half inch to four 
inches in height. 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(&" The regular Autumn Pattern 
Catalogue is ready, and will be sent 
free of charge to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
have been changed in classifying the 
patterns, every pattern purchaser is 
advised to send ” or the Catalogue and 
order from that, except in the case of 
new patterns. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back page® 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN .SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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We Send SWITCHES 
and Coiffures 
all over the 
United States 
” prepaid 

-™ APPROVAL 


It sts you not 
Amine ur ) es 
wre the lowest, Our goods 








rati 
pie, Wick Gace know what you require 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Matr) (Wavy Hair) 
oz. 18-inch . #1.00 
ch - 150 









2 OZ. er . 
EClA 20. 
Awe TOH Ss. 100 


Write today for free copy of our illustrated Art Catalog 
showing all kinds of switches, puffs, curls, fancy coiffures, 
and fine hair goods. Fashion Supplement showing styles 


for all, 1910, now ready. 
WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our «pecialty; 
send for measurement chart. 


The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 


will teach you, by ores onder 
Hair Dressing, Shampuc 














Culture, etc. 
f Switches, Puffs, 
formations. Also 
Toupees. Incrense oamranedian 
power. A diploma trom our scho« 
yives you standing in these profes 
ions. Send for free prospec 

ontaining signed letters of our suc- 
essful graduates. Our instructors are 
doing the work they teach every day. 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 411, 70 and 72 State Street, CHICAGO 


Curls and Trans. 
Men's Wigs anc 

















This Trade-Mark | 
4LE Oy, of the Oakville Company 


7 is on the best 






brands of Pins 
Safety 
Look for 
it It me 


and 
Pins. 
aus 
value. It will 
protect you 
against inferior 


goods. 











CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


= Highest- priced brass safety pin. Best 
i for infants and toilet uses, Guarded spring, 


The 7 size s—-4 finishes. 


Recommended by 
trained nurses. 












The most expensive and best 
dress Safety Pin. Tempered 
steel; stiff; sharp Guarded 
spring, © sizes, 3 finishes 
SOVRAN DRESS PINS 
Highest - priced dress pins sevel- 
eaniadl-queneuen catching. Stiff, sharp 
oval point. Beautiful finish 
f all above, only 10 cents 
dealer 








7 


Liberal samples 


Kindly g 









ve name oj your 


_ OAKVILLE COMPANY, 377-G Broadway, NEW YORK 





P Stern’s Make 


Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 


Feathers 
Write ior 
Prices 


Send 
us your 
old Ostrich feathers 





und from 






them 
W 





Mo. Savings Bank - work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 
Curling departments cannot be equa Write for prices. 
S. Stern Ostrich t ther Co. 











H. 
& 806 Altman Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


sm MAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL ‘Sites ** 


No money in advance. If entirely satisfied with quality, 
style and match of goods, remit our low price; if not, 
return. Send references, Enclose eample of hair. 
Chantecler Cluster—Regular $6 value; lat- 
est creation ; finest quality hair; $2 
ordinary shades Special price ' 
cage 2 pagan natural wavy hair. 
36 in., 244 oz.; ordinary shades; 
regular $i 50 val. we hae $3. 95 
Wavy Switeh — 22 in., $1 95 
retails ne $4. Special Why i 
> FREE—Lar¢ge illustrated catalog of hair 
goods bargains and invaluable ‘Hints on 
i Care of Hair.’’ Write today. 


MAS. B. NEWRESCOU, Dept. 2911, 182 State St., Chicago, ill. 
FREE You Can Have this Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human h 
py tomatch. if factory send us 81.5 
thin 10 da: 

























-, 0M Tequest. 
postage Marguerite Golly, as 
Dept. “30, 19 Quincy St., Ghicago. 




















(. R.—There is no better advice 
can give to a person who is troubled with 
self-consciousness than to forget herself. 
When you are in company with other per- 
will concentrate your whole 
interest in the likes and 
talking to, for- 
as much as 
this 
begin 


sons, if 
mind on an 
likes of the 
vetting 


you 
dis 
person vou are 
just 


lose 


yourself 
you will quickly 


possible, 
uncomfortable 
self-consciousness. To with, make 
up your mind that people are not looking 
at you. much 
occupied with himself to pay much atten- 


The average person is too 


tion to others. This is unfortunate, but 
it is true. A large percentage of the 


people vou meet are not self-conscious in 


the uneomfortable sense, only self-satis- 
fied. If you make it your aim in all 
secial contact to think about what will 
interest others, by a natural course shy- 
ness will vanish, [ am = sure. [have 
watched this system work with many shy 


people and find that it is always a sue- 


CeCsSs. 

Kk. B.—L[ am very glad that you wrote 
me about your difficulty. As you are 
nineteen years old and = a_ high-school 
vraduate, you ought (if you are also 


strong and well, which is an important 


eandidate for ad- 
hospital. The 


point) to be a good 


mission to a children’s 
in connection with 
qualify for ad- 
not difficult, 


training-schools are all 
hospitals. If 
Inission, 


you can 


which is of course 


and if there is a vacaney, the hospital re- 
ceives you in residence, and you remain 
there until the course of training is com- 


pleted. The 
hospital 


of obtaining a 
after this 
probably be no 


question 


position would come 
training. There would 
difficulty in placing yourself to vour satis- 
faction. Among the hospitals for train- 
ing children’s nurses are St. Christopher's 
Hospital for Hicks Street, 


sabies, Brook- 


Ivn, N. Y., and the Hospital for Children 
(address Mother Eliza), St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Albany, N.Y You could 


write to either of these hospitals for 
further information. 
B. H.—It is very rare that difficulties 


with the complexion are not due either to 


indigestion or to inexpert washing of the 


face. | eannot recommend your using on 
your face any emollient that is not  pre- 
pared for you by a specialist or is not 


put up by some druggist who is absolutely 


above question. If you are very careful 
about this, and if you will wash your 
face daily with hot water and soap and 
a complexion-brush (these are, as you 
probably know, entirely soft) and unir- 
ritating), afterward washing it with cold 
water: this, together with your daily 
baths, plenty of exercise, and rather an 
especial care of your diet, ought to in- 


sure you, after a few weeks, an approxi 
skin. If the difficulty still 
a special diagnosis is probably 
and | then 


a physician. An important es- 


mater clear 
remains, 
necessary, would advise you 
to consult 
sential is, of course, the use of 
You 
your 
complexion in the 404. 
Ei_ia.—You will with 
me that most young men who wish to eall 


no means backward in 


pure soap. 


may find suggestions applicable to 


excellent article on the 


June Bazar, 


case in an 
page 
probably agree 
girl are by 
showing that they 
asking for permission. 
for a young girl to tell a young man that 


upon a 


wish to do so without 


It is quite correct 
she will be pleased to have him eall on 
her at her 

B. E.—Are you that 
lowed time for the 
become less prominent’? I advise you very 
strongly to continue your 
patiently, and in the meantime to worry 
as little as possible. I afraid that 
there is no process that removes wrinkles 
immediately. Be patient in 
face and do not 


home. 
sure have al- 


wrinkles to 


vou 
enough 


own treatment 


earing for 
your apything 
miraculous to happen. 

Morner.—It is always a great pleasure 

hear from old friends of the Bazar. 

An extremely pretty bridesmaid’s veil, 
modelled upon the English court veils, is 
of tulle, reaching to the waist. The tulle 
is shirred on a cireular band of wire, and 
so arranged that all the fulness is direet- 


expect 
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s should contain th and addre 
litor, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 


ly at the back. The wire is then covered 
with a fold of tulle or of satin, fastened 
with a buckle or small bow. I cannot 
tell you exactly how much tulle would be 
necessary for this,.but they can easily tell 
you in the shops. I should think that 
such a feature would contribute very 
picturesquely to the effect of your daugh- 
ter’s wedding. i 

K. M.—I would suggest sponging with 
ammonia and water your dark wool skirts 
that have become “shiny.” After this 
they should be carefully pressed. Unless 
you are particularly skilful in’ this mat- 
ter, I think it would be well worth your 


while to entrust the skirts to a_ tailor, 


who will always be able to freshen woollen 


fabrics temporarily. As the shiny look 
results from wear, no permanent fresh- 
ening is possible, and the sponging and 


pressing will have to be repeated at rather 
frequent intervals. 
Vanity.—Your 


difficulties are indeed 


very trying ones, but I think they may be 
overcome to some extent. In the first 
place, many of your wrinkles will dis- 
appear if you can succeed in becoming 


plump. It is 
an over-active 
but 
to cultivate 


scarcely 
and 
I can at 


possible to change 
ovel 
least 
tranquillity, 


“nervous tempera- 


ment, strongly urge you 


repose, a nd, in 


particular, afternoon naps. Have you 
tried drinking a good deal of milk and 
cream? I should also, in your place, se- 
cure pure olive-oil and make liberal use 
of it. Take as much as you can with 
your food, and at night rub it generously 
inte your face and neck. There is no 
better remedy for wrinkles. 

BeeLe.—I am glad to answer the ques- 


tions in your second letter, in 
the details of conducting an ageney for 


sub-letting furnished apartments. 


regard to 


The almost universal commission charge 
is five per cent. 

Your other 
ly referrin 
tenant as | 


questions may be answered 
the landlord as A, the 
and the as (|. OB 
is responsible to A not only for his own 
act or neglect 
well. Of 


g to 
> 
>, 


sub-tenant 
(damages), but for C’s as 


course C is in turn responsible 


to B, and both are bound by their con- 
tracts, assuming the same to be legal. A 
holds B and B holds C for rent and dam- 


ages to furnishings; and if the damages are 


proved to be malicious the person commit 


ting them may be held criminally liable. 

Whatever your own knowledge of law 
may be, you will find it wiser not to de- 
pend on it, and as you go on in the busi- 
ness you will probably find it necessary 
to have some one lawyer whom you can 


consult on such small points as constantly 
arise. 

\ woman who wishes to make a 
of this work must personally 
all apartments that she 
let, and keep careful notes regarding their 
and 
much 


SUCCESS 
investigate 
intends to sub- 


points of advantage disadvantage. 


You can be of so service to 
telling 
to offer while he 
instead of 


your 


client by him exactly what you 


office, 


addresses 


have sits in your 


him a dozen 


himself. 


giving 
to investigate for 


Bazar Booru.—We will be very glad 
continue the offer made last year to 
chureh or other charitable fairs. We 


have already answered such a question as 
September Bazar, but 
did not happen to notice the 
paragraph. The offer was that 
give to any fair twenty-five copies of the 


yours in the you 
probably 


we would 


Bazar for sale and some posters for 
decorating the booth. We will also allow 
you ten subscriptions, which you can sell 
at the usual price for the benefit of the 


church or charity. Beyond these ten sub- 


scriptions we shall be glad to have you 
more and on 
these we will you a 
Send to our Cireulation De- 
partment the request, from 
of your telling 
ZARS are to be sent to her. 


take in as many as you can, 


each of allow com- 
mission. 
the chairman 
when the Ba- 
You car make 
the decoration of your booth very effective 
by draping it in red with imitation or real 
holly or ground-pine, and imitation snow 
might be added if you really 
wintry, Christmas etect. 


committee, 


wish a 
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ted satins. 


100 
patterns 
mnfort coverings. 


created over 


irtists have 
, distinctive design ind 
especially adapted to c« 

They are made up in the three new ma 
laisaline, Maisateen and Maisilk 
ered, latticed and brocaded desiuns 


own 








grounds varying from the richest 
orings to the most delicate hue 
* Maish process, the finest cotton t 
»one Continuous plece, the exact 
nd - 
of > > ~ 4 
R Bd BY 
ort " 
No ny 
N« thin 
place 
Ire ilk 
Maish label 


on every 


t guarantee 








igainst ut 7 
initary ft V1 hyp 
in mad VOL SLUG 
4 ly’ mill refus 
i nforts $1.25 to #2.50 

Crib size $1.50 in Maisaline to #3.50 in 
Maisilk. Full-size comforts from $3.50 in 
Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk 

If your dealer hasn’t the Maish, we will 
tell you who has or upply you direct, 
returnable at expense if you are not 
itishied. Write for samples of coverings 


to match the color 
a section of the Maish fillin 
Chas. A. Matsui Co., 1130 ti40 8 ink St 
Cincinnati 


For sale by all the best dealers 


laish — 


Comforts 
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Louisenbad Reduction Salt 


Removes superfluous fat 
slender, firm, stylish tyure. erely use 


and gives a 
1 little 






twice a week in warm iter whe n taking 
a bath. g 
yourself; no need of devoting hours to tiresome 
exercise, or of wearing uncomfortable reducing 
garments. Louisenbad Reduction Salt 


itural way, prevents for 
fat and reduces it 
orming the fat into 
ij and muscle. It brings 
lt uch as are found in 
kurope—patron 

or centuries. wits 


enters the poresinat 








e 
strength giving 
to your own tul 
the reducing bath springs of 
ized by royalty, famou 
dorsed by the Me a 

Praised by those who have 
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Send today 


ZONO MFG. CO., 45 Union St., 
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Ready at your Grocer’s 


—the new Karo (Extra Quality)—with the red 
label. Clear as strained honey—a more delicate flavor. 


= You will surely want some for griddle cakes and 
to spread on bread for the children’s lunch. 




























Large Cans, 10c. & 15c. 


Karo Cook Book — fifty pages, 
including thirty perfeet recipes for 
home candy making—Free. Send 
your name on a post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. Q. NEWYORK P. O. Box 161 
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Familiarity 
Makes Popularity 


Advertising is the mother of familiarity. Sales are 
It is the brands that the public is 
most familiar with that come first to the public’s 


the offspring. 


mind when buying time comes. 

Consciously and unconsciously New York City 
Surface Car Advertising has made millions of peo- 
ple familiar with the products of its advertisers— 


that’s the secret of their success. And of ours. 


Ve have the exclusive control and sale of all 


advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. 





























tn Fine 20-Year Gold-filled 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM § $4985 , 
Sent on FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID (/ 
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ound this Hlgh-Grade, Jeweled beng 3 Watch, with pane ny 
Hairspring, in any style han yf in your own 


Greatest —— OFFERED. >. $1 a Month. 
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Dept. 1112, 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


mae ane pone 
JOF TI AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
BROS&CO.iSS3 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa.,St.Louis, Mo. 


















* HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 










Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letters 
sender, though not for publication. 

I am interested in making a study of 
the Great Waterways of America. Will 
you be good enough to give me a list of 
hooks on that subject?—E. D. 

The following list of books will help 
you: The Hudson River, by E. Mayhew 
Bacon; The Connecticut River, by Edwin 
M. Bacon; The St. Lawrence River, by 
George W. Browne; The Niagara River, 
by Archer Hulbert; The Romance of the 
Colorado River, by Fred. 8S. Dellenbaugh ; 
The Ohio River, by A. B. Hulbert; The 
Great Lakes, by James A. Curwood; The 
Columbia River, by W. D. Lyman; In- 
land Waterways, by Herbert Quick; The 
Mississippi River, by Julius Chambers. 

Where can I obtain some information in 
regard to plays and pageants suitable for 
children? Thank you in advance for any 
help you may be able to give me.—M. C. 

You will get, I think, the information 
you are seeking by referring to an article 
in the Outlook, May, 1909, entitled “ Play 
Festivals in Pittsburgh.” I would advise 
you to write to the Carnegie Library, the 
children’s department, and ask what plays 
and pageants they have suitable for chil- 
dren. In this way you will be able to 
get what you are seeking. 

I am interested in securing material for 
a paper on “Illustration.” Any help you 
can give me will be appreciated.—E. G. C. 

You will find that you have a good deal 
of material on which to draw for an 
interesting account of the subject “ Illus- 
tration.” I suggest that you consult the 
following magazine articles, and from 
these articles you will get hints of books 
that will be of service to you: “ Among 
the Illustrators,” Harper’s Bazar, June, 
1905; “ Pictorial Journalism,” The World 
To-day, June, 1905; “The Modern Hero 
in Illustration,” The Bookman, July, 1907; 
‘The Modern Heroine in Illustration,” 
The Bookman, April, 1907; * Our Leading 
Illustrators,” The Independent, December 
14, 1905, and November 21, 1907; “ Illus- 
trations That Do Not Illustrate,” The 
Critic, June, 1906; “ Growls for the Un- 
picturesque,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 1906. 

Will you send me some titles for papers 
on Thomas Hardy and his writings? I 
am preparing our club programme, and 
should be very grateful for some sug- 
gestions.—F. 8. F. 

These titles will give you to a large 
degree the scope of Thomas Hardy’s main 
characteristics, and possibly will corre- 
spond with the interests of the various 
members of your club. Do these sug- 
gestions appeal to you? The Problems 
of Life as Found in Hardy’s Novels; 
Country Life as Found in Hardy’s 
Novels; The Influence of Science and 
Sociology in the Novels, and compare 
H. G. Wells’s treatment with Hardy’s; 
Hardy’s Women; George Eliot’s Country 
Life and Thomas Hardy’s. Your club 








GAINING A 


VERY mail brings to the office of a 
F great magazine letters from women 

asking how they can make a liveli- 
hood. The tragic cases among would-be 
workers are those who are suddenly 
thrown upon the world with no money 
and no training which enables them to 
make money. For such there are few oc- 
cupations open; yet they must live. 

“Canvassing,” long a field for inex- 
perienced workers, has never been popular 
either with them er with those they ap- 
proach. It became necessary, therefore, 
to put canvassing on a new basis; to give 
it added dignity, to make it more re- 
munerative—in fact, to change it alto- 
gether. Within the last few months this 
has been accomplished. 

Harper & Brothers are now offering to 
self-respecting women, experienced and in- 
experienced, an opportunity to enter a 
refined, dignified, straightforward busi- 
ness, which is a new development of the 
periodical-canvassing idea. Women who 
enter this field can support themselves 
and their children, if need be, at least for 
a part of the year, by a reasonable amount 
of intelligent work which brings profit to 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


would be helped in its study of the writ- 
ings of Thomas Hardy were some members 
to make a map of Wessex, and then as- 
sign the novels to their proper localities, 
and have this map in use at each of the 
meetings. You will find such a map in 
the standard edition of Hardy’s works. 
Also I refer you to C. G. Harper’s Thy 
Hardy Country. If you eare to make a 
study of the new poems, | refer you to 
an article in the Living Age, January 29, 
1910. Another paper might be on The 
Realism of Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Hardy. 

I want to have a list of books which 
will help me in a study of Turkey, and 
also will you tell me of any fiction that I 
can read relating to Turkey?—D. H. 

I do not know whether these books 
whose titles I am about to give you will 
cover just the points in regard to Turkey 
which you mean to study, but I am sure 
that you will think the reading of them 
worth while. Garnett’s Turkish Life in 
Town and Country, Gautier’s Constanti- 
nople, Hamlin’s Among the Turks, Halil 
Haled’s Diary of a Turk, Menzies’s 
Turkey, Old and New, Prime’s Forty 
Years in the Turkish Empire, Thielman’s 
Journey in Turkey, Maicis’s Constanti- 
nople. Fiction that will appeal to you is: 
A. Forbes’s Czar and Sultan; The Prince 
of India, by Lew Wallace; Weber’s Turk 
ish Tales. When you have exhausted this 
supply, write me for others. 

I shall be glad if you will give me some 
help in carrying out my wish to make a 
study of Matthew Arnold. Will you refe: 
me to some books of criticism about his 
works, and also tell me of some of his 
poems and essays to read?—R. J 

You will do well to begin by reading 
Matthew Arnold’s’ Letters, 1848-1888. 
Then let me suggest that you read the 
following poems, and in the order given: 
Resignation; Requiescat; The Sick King 
in Bokhara; To Margaret, “ Yes, in the 
sea of life enisled”; Philomela; Dover 
Beach; Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon; 
The Buried Life; The Scholar Gypsy: 
Heine’s Grave. Of the prose I should 
read: “The Study of Poetry,” Words- 
worth, in Essays in Criticism; Literatur« 
and Science; On Translating Homer; 
Literature and Dogma. Books of eriti- 
cism which will interest you are: 
Matthew Arnold, Essays and Studies, 
A. C. Swinburne; ‘“ Matthew Arnold’s 
Criticism,” by John Burroughs, in Indoor 
Studies; Matthew Arnold, by A. Birrell: 
Corrected Impressions, by G. Saintsbury ; 
Three Studies in Literature, by Lewis E. 
Gates. These writers vary in their esti- 
mates, and you will find it interesting to 
see in whose company you belong. If you 
are a lover of dogs, I cannot refrain from 
urging you to read the tribute Matthew 
Arnold paid his little favorite dachs- 
hund in the poem, Geist’s Grave. 


LIVELIHOOD 


themselves and benefit to their com- 
munity. They are not the representatives 
of any one publishing-house. They are 
supplied with information which makes 
it possible for them to take subscriptions 
for all periodicals. They need not try to 
sell to their patrons something those 
patrons do not want; they are able to 
supply any periodical their patrons pre- 
fer, at the lowest price. 

No outfit is required for this work, and 
no special training. Harper & Brothers 
will send to any woman interested a 
magazine guide and complete information 
concerning what is called the New Harper 
Plan. In addition to the commission paid 
for every subscription taken for any 
periodical whatever, Harper & Brothers 
are also offering compensation for efli- 
cient service. 

Any woman who is interested in taking 
subscriptions for the Bazar, for other 
Harper periodicals, or for any and all 
publications, need only send a postal card 
to Harper & Brothers, with her name, 
her address, and a request for information. 
She will get it, and it rests with her to 
make a substantial income. 
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76 Magazines 
For 3 Dollars 


No two magazines can 
so completely supply 
the whole family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, - #24 numbers 


(A complete magazine every two weeks) 


The Saturday Evening Post, - $52 numbers 
(A complete magazine every week) 
76 numbers 





THE JOURNAL for the child, girl 
and woman; THE PosT for the 
young man and man. And you 
have the best—the undisputed 
leader in each field, of which 
Over nine million copies 
are sold each month. 


Can you do more with 
your Christmas money? 


Send three dollars now, for a full 
year of 76 complete magazines, to 






The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Window 
—— Shades 


the affe ct they give and 
why tt wear so well 


B* NLIN gives just 


» want. In white, cream, ecru, etc., 
“it gives a soft, ‘mellow glow. In 

greens and darker colors, it shuts out the 
light completely. No streaks, no pin- 
holes. 3renlin won’t show shadows. 

Brenlin is a fine, closely woven material, 
made entirely without ‘‘filling.”” This is 
why it wears so much better. It is the fill- 
ing that falls out and makes thecracksand 
pinholes so often seen in ordinary shades. 

Brenlin doesn’t develop w rinkles, 
doesn’t bag nor fade. 

When other shades are cracked and 
unsightly, Brenlin looks like new. 


The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin—made entirely without “ filling;” six. 
foot shade complete with brackets, 
pull and mounted on best roller, 90c. 

Camargo—the best standard made high-grade 
opaque shade on the market. 
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CHAS. W BRENEMAN 

6 R k ADING ROAD, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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ws the effect you can secure with Brenlin 
and different colors for interiors. 
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% — 1ow and get the benefit of high quali- 
y at Dire ices. References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP. FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Ionia Street, | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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No. 60 


Fine Xmas Gift 


This beautiful Red Cedar Chest protects furs 4 and 
other clothing against moths, mice, dust, damp- 


ness. Nocamphor required. Hand- rubbed polish. 
Copper trimmings. Very ornamental. Idea 
Xmas gift. We pay freight from our factory. 
Also return charges, if dissatisfied. No dealer’s 

profit. Write for Catalog “ M.” Shows all styles. 




















Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 95, Statesville, N. C. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their 


letters as systematic and concise as possible, writing 
ing each letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered 
of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addre: ssed 
however. From the letters received it is frequently 
both to one 
scheme without a clear understanding of both these 
roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of 


Pictures.—If I were in your place | 
would hang the fruit picture where it 
looks best. The old theory is, of course, 
that fruit pictures should hang in the 
dining-room, but if it is a work of art 
beautifully done and harmonizes especially 
well with your living-room, I would hang 
it there. 

Mrs. D. A.—I think that your trouble 
lies in the rugs in your room. This paper 
cf which you have sent a sample does 
not require a Delft blue; instead, it re- 
quires a light greenish blue. I suppose 
the Delft rugs take the color out of the 
paper, and I am afraid that you will have 
that trouble until you are able to change 
your rugs. Can’t you put them in a blue 
and white room and have plain light-blue 
rugs in this room? 

I am enclosing a sample of a non- 
fadable material which I think would 
be lovely with this paper for curtains; it 
harmonizes perfectly with the blue stripe. 

You should get a blue cotton rep 
matching this curtain material in color 
for covering the chair and the box. If 
you cannot get cotton rep I would sug- 
gest a linen taffeta. 

I wish that I could suggest some solu- 
tion for you by which you could retain 
the Delft rugs, but I think your whole 
trouble lies there and that you will not 
ve able to do anything if you retain them. 

Curtains.—It will be better to have 
shades at all of your windows, whether 
casement or not. At the casement win- 
dows you will probably be obliged to at- 
tach the shades to the windows themselves. 
Do not cover the leaded glass transoms 
at any of the windows. Let the shade 
come on the moulding betw-en the leaded 
glass and the plain glass. It would cer- 
tainly be a pity to cover the leaded glass 
if it is beautiful. 

The placing of the curtains depends 
somewhat on the proportions of the win- 
dows. As a usual thing it is better to run 
them to the top of the window, allowing 
them to hang straight at the two sides; 
but I think that in your ease it might be 
better to run them only to the transom. 


I hesitate to give advice without know- 
ing the exact size of the windows and 
just how they are placed. Curtains are 


In either case they 
hang straight at the 
You will not need 


hung in both ways. 
should, as I say, 
sides of the windows. 


any valances since you have the leaded 
glass transoms. If the proportions are 


right it is better to follow the usual cus- 
tom of having the brass rod extend across 
the top of the window above the transom, 
but if that would make the curtains look 
too long and narrow, then you can run 
the small brass rod between tae transom 
and the window itself. 

One of the soft silks will be 
your inner curtains, carrying out the 
green color scheme of the room, with an 
écru net next the glass. With green walls 
you may prefer inner curtains of écru or 
wood-eolored silk, rather than the green. 

If I can help you further, and if you 
will send me the exact measurements of 
your windows, I shall be very glad to write 


best for 


again. 
Mrs. 8S. T. R.—I have tried to make out 
a color scheme on your plan for your 


rooms, but of course, not knowing exactly 
the colors of your walls, I cannot be sure 
that I have selected the correct tones to 
harmonize with them. Your house must 
be beautiful with its dark panelling and 
rough plaster walls. The only color that 
goes well with terra-cotta walls is a fawn 
such as I have pinned to your plan. You 
can have either the figured. net curtains 
in that room, which would be quite suf- 
ficient, with a rug of terra-cotta and 
brown combined; or you can have curtains 
of fawn silk or monk‘s cloth or even of 
linen, since this room is an office. In the 
hall with the green walls you should have 
a green and brown rug, and here, too, cur- 
tains almost, if not quite, like those in 
the office. You can use with this green, 
if you prefer, a dull old-yellow for inner 


only on one side of the paper, and invariably ac-ompany- 
in these columns sooner than two months from the time 
stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, 
impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation 


another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color 


corditions, The plan need not be well drawn. The 
description. 
curtains—almost an old-gold. They may 


be of raw silk or of linen. In the living- 
room back of the office I would have with 
the old-yellow walls brown furnishings— 
that is,’ brown raw-silk inner curtains 
or brown figured-silk inner curtains with 


the écru net next the glass, brown up- 
holstery, and brown canvas portiéres at 


both of the doors. In the dining-room you 
can combine dull old-blue with the yellow 
walls, having an old-blue rug and inner 
curtains of linen with a blue and brown 
figure on an écru ground. ‘The linen of 
which I am sending you a sample has some 
old-rose in the design as well as the blue 


and brown, and is extremely soft and 
beautiful in color. With the red, green, 


and brown mottled paper in the smoking- 
room up-stairs you should have curtains of 


dark red linen and a dark red rug, with 
fumed oak or mahogany furniture up- 


holstered in leather. In the sitting-room 
adjoining, with its southern exposure, you 
can have either a self-toned blue paper 
or a gray and blue grass-cloth. With the 
gray and blue grass-cloth you can have 
inner curtains of gray and blue linen and 
a plain old-blue rug and upholstery. If 
you use the self-toned blue paper you can 
have inner curtains of blue and éeru with 
touches of old-rose English cretonne, using 
some of it for the upholstery, with a few 
pieces covered with the plain blue and a 
plain blue rug. Im the large front bed- 
room with a dressing-room adjoining, a 
deep cream paper will be extremely at- 
tractive, with pink and violet cretonne cur- 
tains and old-pink rugs with a violet tone 
to them. Mahogany furniture will be 
most appropriate for these rooms, al- 
though you can have some lavender wicker 
chairs with cushions covered with the 
pink and lavender chintz. In the other 
bedroom an old-blue and gray paper will 
be pretty, with inner curtains of pale 
blue madras and darker blue cotton rugs. 
The furniture here may be either mahog- 
any or white wicker with old-blue cush- 
ions. I like the idea of the fumed-oak 
furniture in all the rooms on the lower 
floor, since you have the dark oak panel- 
ling. In the sitting-room up-stairs you 
might have mahogany furniture combined 


with large upholstered chairs covered 
either with the plain blue or with the 


English cretonne. 

Miss D. L.—I think that the main 
trouble in your room is with your paper, 
and I do not see how you can accomplish 
much by leaving it. I suggest that you 
put your first money into that. I have 
pinned together a sample of paper and 
some samples of materials. The paper 
is very inexpensive—only fifty cents a 
roll—and is very beautiful in color. It 
makes an unusually good background for 
a brown and blue scheme, which I fancy 
you will like very much. The other 
samples will suggest to you my ideas as 
to the other furnishings. If you do 
change the paper I think that the carpet 
would be all right as it is, and possibly 
you can save money in that way for your 
walls. The pinkish-brown woodwork would 
probably harmonize with this paper. 

I would hang a simple scarf over the 
black marble mantel, unless it is entirely 
unobjectionable, as I can hardly imagine. 
A searf of Japanese print, edged with a 
narrow band of brown liberty velvet, 
would be appropriate. I hope that you 
can have some pillows in the room, cov- 
with the chintz also. It is only 
eents a yard, and is extremely 
artistic. Unless you care to have the blue 
in the curtains, this print makes ex- 
tremely pretty curtains. 

The net I have pinned to the scheme 
is not inexpensive—it costs one dollar a 
yard—but there are much more inex- 
pensive nets which are very satisfactory. 
These come about sixty-five cents a yard. 
The silk would, of course, make very pret- 
ty inner curtains. The brown canvas will 
make an appropriate couch cover, and 
sereen cover also. I should certainly do 
away with the cheap lace curtains. 
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SHIRRED EoGs AND Corree SERVED IN ‘Gu ERNSEY 


Cook and Serve in 
the Same Dish 


These cold mornings serve breakfast piping 
hot in Guernsey Earthenware. 

Foodcooked and served in Guernsey Earthe ))- 
ware retains all the full natural flavors, and y 
serve piping hot right off the stove. 

Guernsey is that beautifully finished earth: 
ware—brown outside—porcelain white inside— 
highly glazed all over. It is so attractive ont 
table—puts the finishing touch to snow-wh 
linen and shining silver. 

Guernsey is inexpensive—and you can get i 
in all kinds of dishes—from the petite marm 
to the family casserole. 

Our new booklet, “Cooking and Serving in Guern 
Earthenware,” gives dozens of recipes for all kinds 


casserole cooking. Get it today. learn more about t 
new vogue for cooking and serving in the same dis! 


THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 
24 East End Street Cambridge, O} 
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“THE STAR”: 


sbestos Pad 


al For Dining 
A Tables 


a. 





The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of su(ffi 
cient thickness and weight to assure protec- 
tion from damage by heat and moisture, 
covered with double-faced cotton flannel to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient 
size to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square, 
or oval. 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, ** Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
246 W. 62nd St. _- _ CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
Use This 
Dainty Desk Calendar 
and Memorandum File 
10 Days at Our Risk 


HERE is an unfailing 
‘private secretary,’ 

shand—never gets engagements 

ere is a page for each day, 

ate, eth and year. Alsocal- 

desand follows. 


Sbsuing year. Postal 
leaf, 25-16x3%. 






















a daintily designed and 
asa necessity. Finished 


preferred, and ge 

addition to 1911, comp 

Postpaid Use it 10 days, th 

do without it, return and we'll 

Perfection Commercial Size, leaf 3: 
HALE SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Dept. D, 118 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, Ill. 


——————= 
TOYS ** Toys, yo = 


forever. Fascinate, educate young and «ld. 
Wonderful Or. Richter’s Anchor Biecks 
The toy that teaches. Learn how to e:lu- 
cate your child while it plays. Get ur 

particulars Free. 
ior Free Book of designs to 





























pe of dealer or send today 

. AD. RICHTER & CO. ; ort Rudolstadt, Germany.) 
can office, 215 Pearl St., Dept. 1808, New York City 
Amuses child hours at 


“SOLDIER BOY” GAM a time, unattended. 


Relieves mothe-s. we 4 “Uncle fack’s Letters’ 00 
obedience, ete, on mmoense success. Agents 
wan ind for *" “Uncle Ja Jack’s Story,” free. 
ERNEST aan, 2 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 
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Important New Books 


Imaginary 
Interviews 


A new book by MR. HOWELLS 


This volume of essays is compiled 
from Mr. Howells’s contributions to the 
‘Easy Chair" department of Harper's 
Magazine. The philosophy is distinctly 
of the inclusive order, and a very wide 
range of subjects is treated “The 
Practices and Precepts of Vaudeville, 
“The Superiority of Inferiors,” “ Un- 
importance of Women in Republics,” 

he Quality of Boston and the Quan- 
tity of New York,” are some of the 
titles 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, Unirimmed Edges, Gilt 

Top, $2.00 net. 


My 
Mark Twain 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


In these recollections of a friendship ex- 
tending through torty-five years, Mr. 
Howells has drawn a unique picture of 
Mark Twain. No one else can speak with 
quite the same authority or from the same 
point of view Without his contribution, 
the literature regarding Mark Twain 
would be forever incomplete. Many 
hitherto unpublished stories are related. 
The closing chapters are a glowing 
tribute of friendship 
Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. 

Howelis's Works. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Gut Top, $1.40 net. 


Mark Twain’s 
Speeches 


Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 
and Preface by MARK TWAIN 


“Now that he is dead and we shall 
never again hear that strange, penetrat- 
ing. sympathetic voice, or catch the con- 
fident gleams from beneath his bushy eye- 
brows, or share in the wild mirth he 
kindled in such varying company, it 1s 
good to have this record."’—Editorial in 
Vew York Times. 

Red Cloth 
Edition of 
$2.00 net 


Crown 8vo 
Labrary 
Works 


Round the Year 
With the Stars 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


This book may be considered a com- 
panion volume to ‘Astronomy with the 
Naked Eye.’’ The writer draws the 
reader into more intimate personal rela- 
tion with the stars themselves by telling 
the student how he may find and identify 
them without the aid of expensive 
optical instruments. The charts include 
four circular ones representing the aspect 
of the heavens respectively at the Vernal 
Equinox, the Summer Solstice, the Autum- 
nal Equinox, and the Winter Solstice. 
The set of six oblong charts exhibits the 
complete dome of the heavens from the 
North Pole to 40° South declination 


Illustrated with Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00 net. 


Hygiene for 
Mother andChild 


By FRANCIS H. 
MAcCARTHY, M.D. 


attending Physician to the Out-Patient Department for 
Children, Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital 


Uniform with 
Mark Twain's 


» rene 
for the Prospective ‘Mother and Practical pat 
tions for the Care and Feeding of Children 
The first part deals with questions 
which come to every woman during 
the time before the baby is born. The 
second part considers the care and feed- 
ing of infants and older children. The 
third part commences with a chapter on 
“Sleep,” which is tollowed by chapters 
on “Exercise, Outdoor Air, and Play.” 
“Signs of Illness and Disorders of Child- 
hood,”’ etc. All technical terms have 
been rigorously excluded. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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timbales. — Dissolve three 


Cocoanut 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in one pint 


of milk, add_ three 
powdered sugar and a pinch of salt, and 
boil for ten minutes. Add to this ene 
cupful of grated cocoanut and the whites 


tablespoonfuls — of 


of three eggs beaten stiff. Let it cool 
in small moulds and serve with boiled 


custard poured over it. 
Creamed the 


slices, 


cucumbers.—Peel eucum- 
bers, cut them into thick and let 
them stand in ice-water for half an hour. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, drain, and cover 
with fresh boiling water; add a_table- 
spoonful of butter, salt and pepper, and 
boil slowly for five minutes. 
the cucumbers on buttered toast, first 
squeezing a little lemon juice over them 


Serve 


and then covering them with cream 
sauce. 
Baked fish with spinach—Cook the 


spinach as usual, and then chop it up 
fine, put it through a strainer, and mix 
with it one teaspoonful of butter and one 
of flour. Cover the bottom of a baking- 
dish with a layer of this spinach, then 
put in a layer of filets of any firm white 
fish, and cover this with cream sauce. Next 
put another spinach, another 
of fish, and Cover the top 
with fine bread crumbs and a little but- 
ter, and bake in the oven for half an hour. 


layer of 


more sauce. 


Any one who is fond of cheese may 
add to this dish a little grated cheese, 
which will give it a specially good flavor, 
if one does not happen to dislike it. Mix 
a little of the cheese with the spinach, 
and sprinkle some over the top. 

Kidneys en brochette——Cut the kidneys 
through the centre and remove the white 
veins and fat. Wash them in cold water 
and drop into boiling water for five 
minutes, then drain and wipe them dry. 
Cut thin slices of bacon the size of the 
pieces of kidney and place one piece of 
kidney on a skewer, then a piece of bacon, 
then kidney, then bacon again, until all 
are ready. Then lay them on a broiler, 


set over a clear fire, baste with butter, 
broil and turn for five minutes. Dust 
lightly with salt and pepper, and serve 
on the skewers. A sauce of chopped 


parsley, butter, and a little lemon juice 
may be served with them. 

Egg and green-pepper salad.—Boil the 
eggs very hard, and when cold chop them 
up fine. Chop up an equal amount of 
green pepper, very fine; mix the 
two together thoroughly, and serve with 
French dressing on medium-sized lettuce 
leaves. - This salad should be 
the plates from which it is to be eaten, 
as when carefully arranged it looks very 
attractive, but is very difficult to serve 
well from a bowl. 

Breast of lamb, broiled —Put two 
breasts of lamb in a soup-kettle with three 
quarts of cold water. Put on the fire and, 
when it boils, skim; then season with one 
teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of 
pepper, one red onion, two two 
carrots, one turnip, two leeks, three sprigs 
of parsley, one branch of celery, and one 
bay leaf. Cook fer two hours. Lift the 
meat from the kettle, take the bones out, 
and trim the meat neatly all around. 
Sprinkle both sides with salt and pep- 
per. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and rub the meat with it, then sprinkle 


also 


served on 


cloves, 


it all over with fine white bread 
crumbs. Broil for eight minutes on each 
side, 


Macaroon cream.—Whip a- pint of 
cream until it is very stiff. Grate into 
fine crumbs two dozen macaroons; and 
for this purpose it is necessary to have 
very dry macaroons. The fresh ones can- 
not be grated, but macaroons will keep 
for any length of time and just grow 
dryer and harder, so whenever a few are 
left over they can be put away in a tin 
box and then after a vvhile there will be 
enough ‘to make this dessert. Mix the 
macaroon crumbs thoroughly into the 
whipped cream, add whatever flavoring 
you prefer, and put it on the ice for two 
or three hours. Serve in a glass bowl 
with a few fresh macaroons and _pre- 
served cherries on top. 

Cream filling for cake—Rub two tea- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch to a paste with a 
gill of cold milk, and stir it into a gen- 
erous cupful of scalding milk in a double 
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boiler. Beat one egg light, stir into it 
a half-eupful of granulated and 
pour the sealding liquid gradually upoa 
it Jeat hard and return to the fire in 
the double boiler and boil, stirring all the 
time, until thick and Set aside 
until cool, flavor with vanilla extract, and 
spread on cake layers. 


gar 
sugar 


smooth. 


Banana cream.—Rub the bananas 
through a coarse sieve, and add as much 
cream as fruit and a pinch of salt. ‘To 


one pint of this mixture add two ounces 
of powdered sugar and whip it all up until 
it is very light and frothy. Serve it cold 
in glasses, with a candied cherry on the 
top of each. , 
Potato puff—Mashed potato that 
been left over can be used to make potato 
puff. 


has 


For each cupful of mashed potato 


beat up one egg. Mix with the potato 
a little butter, a little milk, and the 
eggs. But it into a pudding-dish and bake 


until it is slightly brown on top. 

Rice chauffée.—Mix together one pint of 
cold boiled riee, one pint of canned toma- 
toes, ten olives finely chopped, a_table- 
spoonful of butter, and a half-pint of 
Season with red pepper and salt. 
should be 
Cook for about 
and 


cream. 
The 
using. 
double 
heated platter. 

{/mond  souffié.—Cook together 
tablespoonfuls of butter and half a euptul 
of flour, and when they are smoothly 
blended add one pint of milk. Stir 
thick paste and add three tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, and take it from the 
fire. Beat the yolks and whites of four 


tomatoes stewed before 
five minutes in a 
serve well 


boiler hot on a 


two 


to a 


eggs separately and very stiff and blanch 
and chop up very fine enough almonds to 
make two tablespoonfuls (almond paste 
may be instead), seat into the 
soufflé first the yolks of the eggs, then the 
chopped almonds, and last the whites of 
Turn it into a buttered pudding- 
dish and bake for fifteen-minutes in a hot 
oven, 
it falls. 
Lamb chops broiled in paper.—Spread 
a large sheet of heavy white paper thickly 
with butter, and lay on the lower side of 
the broiler. Rub nicely trimmed 
chops on both sides with salt and pepper, 


used 


the eggs. 


Serve as soon as it is done, before 


some 


and place on the buttered paper; lay on 
these another piece of buttered paper the 
same size as the first; and fold the edges 
together on all sides, creasing them down 
(the folds should be at least an 
inch wide). Broil over a clear fire, turn 


firmly 


ing often that the paper may not ignite. 


Chops broiled in this manner are de 
liciously juicy and well-flavored. 
Orange chocolate.—For each glass use 


one tablespoonful of whipped cream, one 
tablespoonful of crushed ice. one-fourth 
cupful of orange juice, one tablespoonful 
of lemon and one-half 


chocolate syrup. 


juice, cuptul of 

Sweet tomato pickles.—These are easily 
made thus: Cut into thick 
peck of firm, ripe tomatoes. Add to these 
a quart of small white onions, 
thin. Sprinkle the vegetables with a large 
cupful of salt, and set in a cool place over- 
night. 
liquid, 
water, and at 


slices a 


sliced 


In the morning drain off all the 
the vegetables with cold 
the end of fifteen minutes 
drain this off. Into enougn vinegar to 
cover the tomatoes and stir two 
tablespoonfuls each of allspice, stick cin- 


cover 


onions 


namon, and whole cloves, three ounces of 
mustard-seed, and two pounds of brown 
sugar. Pour the spiced vinegar over the 
vegetables and ok steadily until the 
pickles are tender. If there 1s too much 
liquid dip some of it out. Fill 
jars with the mixture, and seal. 
onion soup.—The best way to 
Peel a large onion and mince 
it with a sharp knife. Put into a saucepan 
a generous tablespoonful of butter. When 
this is melted, put in the onion and stir 
over a hot fire until browned. Do not al- 
low the onion to burn or scorch. 
as a delicate shade of brown is 
pour into the saucepan one and one-half 
pints of water, at a hard boil, and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Bring to a boil 
and take from the fire. Put in each soup- 
plate a handtul of fried bread-dice or of 
croftons, pour in the soup, and put a lit- 
tle grated Parmesan cheese on the surface 


heated 


French 
make this is: 


As soon 


reached, 
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Important New Books 


Through Five 


Administrations 
By COL. WILLIAM H. CROOK 


The author’s material has been ad- 
equately and sympathetically edited 
by Margarita Spalding Gerry, author 
ot that striking Lincoln story, ‘The 
Toy-Shop "Colonel Crook was Lin- 
coln’s body-guard before and at the 
time of his assassination. He contin- 
ued for some time in the capacity of 
a private policeman for President 
Johnson. It is certainly a unique gal- 
lery that contains five of these por 
traits, including such subjects as Abra 
ham Lincoln and Ulysses Grant 








Illustrated from Rare Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.80 net 


A Manual of Spiritual 


Fortification 
By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCO: 





This collec- = 
tion of poems 
will prove of 


value from two 
separate points 
of view. Inthe 
first place,much 
of the deepest 
and _ sincerest 
religious feeling 
of the world 
has been ex- 
pressed in pure 
ly secular verse 
Every reader, 
therefore, will 
be grateful to 
Mrs Willcox 
Secondly, the 
historically, 





volume 
interesting 
traces the 


this 
book 1S 
because it 
progress of religious feeling, as dis- 
tinguished from doctrinal, from the 


tor 


earliest period of English 


down to the present 
16mo, Cloth, Rough Edges, Gilt Top, 


$1.25 net 


pe vet ry 


In Various Moods 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Irving Bacheller writes verses of 
such direct and familiar appeal that 
they have been likened to James 
Whitcomb Riley’s. There is a high 
strain of poetry in his stanzas, un- 
failingly musical, unfailingly human 
In the present collection there are 
many ballads of war, like the famous 
“Whisperin’ Bill,”’ quaint and merry 
fancies like ‘The Ven’son Tree” and 
“The Robin’s Wedding,”” poems of 
childhood and country life, and 
characteristic verses in dialect. The 
cheerful philosophy of Eben Holden 
finds apt expression 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 net 


The 
Ship-Dwellers 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


“Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, 
sometime sec- 
retary to the 
late Mark 
Twain, does not 
hesitate to ad 
mit that his 
new book was 
inspired by 
‘Innocents 
Abroad,’ which 
he read when 
he was a very 
young child and 
ofter since. It 
is an account cf a Mediterranean voy- 
age touching many countries, but 
relying chiefly upon an alert and 








sensitive mind, a keen observation, 
and unfailing humor . It is one 
of the best ‘chatty’ books of travel 


New 


we have had in a long time.” 


York Herald 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 































fluenced more intimately our daily lives. Yet the full and authoritative story 
of Edison’s own life has never been written until now. In this book one may 
hear and see Edison. One of the authors is his counsel, who practically shares Edison's 
daily life; the other, his intimate friend. The entire manuscript has been read and revised 
by Edison himself. This is the personal story of Edison—his birth in Ohio, his boyhood 
in Michigan, his experience as newsboy, and his work as telegraph operator, winning his way 
upward. Edison’s establishment in Newark, the invention of the phonograph, and his re- 
moval to Menlo Park in 1876 lead to one of the most absorbing stories in the history of dis- 
covery—the invention of the incandescent lamp. This is told for the first time. We see the 
days and nights spent in developing storage batteries, the phonograph industry, application 
of Portland cement, moving pictures, etc. Not as an abstract genius, but as a man, Edison 
is made known, and his personal, his human, side is set before us. 


H ite is, indeed, the real Edison book. No single figure of our time has in- 


With Many Portraits and Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Two Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Tops, Full Gilt Back. (In a box.) $4.00 net 


The Adventures of 
TOM SAWYER 


By MARK TWAIN 


The demand for a genuinely fine edition of 
““Tom Sawyer” has been steadily increasing dur- 
ing recent years. That the pictures might have 
the accuracy and atmosphere essential to a book 
like ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” the artist went to Missouri 
and spent some time in the actual localities. 
The book has been made throughout with every 
care for painstaking workmanship. It is printed 
from entirely new plates made especially for this 
edition, with specially designed initial letters. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations Reproduced in Tint from 

Drawings by Worth Brehm. Octavo, Red Cloth, with 

Embossed Design and Gilt Stamping, Gilt Top, Un- 

trimmed Edges. (in 2 box.) $2.00 net 


A Chariot of Fire » (on 


STUART PHELPS 


A working-man is seeking a means of reaching his humble home, miles away, 
overwrought with anxiety for his boy, who has been crushed in an accident. 
The father, denied elsewhere, makes his appeal at the door of a private house. 
The owner, touched by the story of suspense, orders out his car, and himself 
guides the ‘“‘chariot of fire’ in a wild ride through the night. 

Illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ The Toy-Shop ’’ Series. 16mo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 50 cts. net 


The Slant Book 


By PETER 
NEWELL 









FROM “‘TOM SAWYER" 


the consequences. 





Copyright, 1910, by 
Harper & Brothers 
The baby-carriage breaks 
loose and slides down an 
actual slant, bringing disaster to all that 
stands in its way, while the child has the best pos- 
sible kind of time. Each page has a large picture 
and verse. A book of fun for young and old. 
Smali Quarto, same dimensions as ‘‘ The Hole Book,’’ but rhomboid in shape. 
Cloth baok, illuminated board sides. Printed throughout on heavy plate paper 


in several combinations of two colors. $1.25 
NEW BOOKS 





adie 


FOR 
THE 


Hollow Tree Snowed-In 
Book By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


In this new book the author and artist have again 
collaborated, and have given us another set of 
“Hollow Tree’’ tales. There is a new “ Little Lady”’ 
and a new “Mr. Dog,” but it is the same Hollow 
Tree and the same Deep Woods, and the stories are 
told in the familiar room of the Lowest Ceiling and 
the Widest Fireplace. 

Fully Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by J. Conde 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.50 


By ZANE GREY 


arrival in 


suspense. 
With Illustrations. 


The Young Detectives 
By VARIOUS AUTHORS 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


EDISON: His Life and Inventions 


By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests, and 


THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


Ex-President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of the National Electric Light Association 


Author of “ 
Wistari 


of the holiday book. 


deep understanding of character. 
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EDISON AFTER FIVE DAYS AND 
NIGHTS CONTINUOUS LABOR 
ON HIS PHONOGRAPH, 1838 


Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
A Japanese Nightingale,” “ The Wooing of 
ia,” “ The Heart of Hyacinth,” Etc. 


A nearly perfect embodiment—in story and in artistic printing and binding— 
‘“‘Tama"’ is the story of an American college professor who 
goes as a teacher to a remote province my ae 18 The neighborhood is haunted 
by a ‘‘fox-woman’”’; in reality she is the 

an American sailor. i 





FRONTISPIECE FROM “‘TAMA" 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. 


The Apple-Tree Cottage 


She is very beautiful and she is blind. 
(distinguished fc. cigner) has a face marred by smallpox, and is embittered because 





Tama 


aughter of a priestess of Buddha and 
The To-jin-sau 


the American woman he loved has refused him. 

A riot occurs, but his pupils rally round him 

and save his life, and Tama’s sight is restored. 

Illustrations and Cover Design by Genjiro Kataoka. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Printed on 
Japan Tint Paper. (In a box.) $1.60 net 


The Flowers 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
Author of “ The Toy-Shop ” 


The love of an old man and a little boy and an 
offer at the county fair of ‘‘a prize of one thous- 
and dollars for a white rose with Jacqueminot 
perfume.” That is the story. Living alone, 
Dave Tennant, sixty-odd, tends a flower-garden 
in a country where folks would rather buy vege- 
tables than flowers. One day there comes to him 
| enya aged four and a half, whose dead mother 

as just been put into the ground. 


With Illustrations and Pictorial Cover in Color by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green. Octavo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


The Way to Peace By MARGARET DELAND 


The story of an episode in the life of a husband and wife, told with simple strength and 
Its theme is an unusual one—the danger of following an 
impulse, even when that impulse is apparently for good, unless one is prepared to take all 
The husband, Lewis Hall, is a kindly, well-to-do country lawyer. 
wife, Athalia, is a loving but moody and restless woman. 
community, and Athalia falls in love with the peaceful faith and life of the Shakers. 
she goes to live with them for a while, and in course of time becomes converted. 
comes in another way to both. 


The 
One day the pair visit a Shaker 
Later 
But peace 


Marginal Decorations in Tint. 
(In a box.) $1.50 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


In this stirring adventure story of the south- 
western wilderness, an Eastern boy is shown with 
a love for trees and outdoor life which gain him a 
chance to join a forest ranger in the West. His 
rizona brings him into instant conflict 
with timber thieves, the pirates of the forest. 
follow scenes which hold the reader tense with 


There 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


King of the Plains 
Stories of Ranch, Indian, and Mine 
By VARIOUS AUTHORS 


In this vivid series of outdoor Western scenes the 







_ Nothing is more interesting than the clever work 
ing-out of a mystery. While these stories are fic- 
tion, some of them have been suggested by actual 
incident, and they are free from “‘ blood and thunder.” 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 

















reader rides with cowboys and shares their fun and 
adventure. He becomes an actor in the stirring 
scenes when Indians in their war-paint haunted the 
plains. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


A little pastel sketch in apple-green—a story light and delicate and fresh as the summer 
sea itself, and a flower-bordered cottage by its side, where “‘he and she”’ are all that count 
in the gold-and-blue summer setting. 


Illustrations in Color by Frank Craig. (Uniform with ‘‘Jonathan and David.’’) 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


YOUNG READERS 
The Young Forester 


Captain of the Eleven 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


A story of real human nature as well as football, 
written by an author who knows boys and also foot- 
ball, which he played as a member of a 'Varsity 
Eleven. The story introduces us to the fun and 
sport and the various contests for leadership at a 
“‘prep’’ school where Bunny, the hero, appears on 
the scene first as a disregarded figure. 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Runaway Flying-Machine 
And Other Stories of Outdoor Adventure 
By VARIOUS AUTHORS 


Now that aero clubs are formed at the colleges, 
the sports of the air are by no means confined to the 
elders. The book opens with an amusing story of 
a primitive flying-machine, which is followed by the 
adventures of a balloon. 


IMustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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A New Romantic Novel by the Author of 
“Che Masyuerader” 
Katherine Cecil Churston 


HERE are some 
stories one can’t tell 
about—it wouldn’t be 
fair. ‘‘Max”’ is like that 
—the plot is so new, so 
fresh, so untouched, and 
the mystery of it hassuch 
alluring charm that one 
feelslikeaneavesdropper 
in even hinting at the 
strange and delightful 
vistas the unfolding of 
the story brings. There 
is, however, one thing it 
seems right to tell—the 
story is a tale of an un- 
usual personality, just as 
‘The Masquerader” was. 
Youremember how‘‘The 
Masquerader”’ held you, 
the varied delight of it 
all? Well, ‘‘Max’’ is like 
that,only moreso. It isa 
Frontispiece from “* Max *” unique love story, for the 
“I HAVE WAITED ALL MY LIFE FOR THIS” heroine is also the hero. 
Splendidly Illustrafed by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The HERITAGE 
of the DESERT 


By ZANE GREY 


IKE Beach in the Alaskan gold- 
fields, Grey has shared the 
wilderness life of hunters, ranchmen, 
Mormons, and Navajos. His hero, 
saved from the desert, rides, fights, and loves with 
the people who have taken himin. Their leader, 
the giant patriarch of the Purple Desert, is more typical 
of his time and place than any fiction character. The taming 
of the wild horse Silvermane; the quest for Mescal, the girl of 
the sunset, through mirage and sand-storm, are but two of the 
thrilling chapters. And around all is the Purple Desert—the force, 
the fire, the beauty of those lustrous, mysterious wastes of sand 
that cast strange spells upon the spirit of man. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 


By G. DORSET 


IFEHOOD has never before been seen so 

clearly through a woman’s eyes. The story 
is told just as a real wife would tell of her trials 
and triumphs. Few women could write with the limpid sincerity 
and simplicity that ‘‘ Esther Carey’ shows, but thousands would 
have felt just as she has. None will doubt the truth of her be- 
havior, but many will question whether her hard-won success was 
worth its cost. A novel that uncovers the very heart of the 
woman of to-day. 

With Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The WILD OLIVE 


“Tt is assured of a success not inferior to that of ‘ The Inner Shrine.’ 
the two novels we place ‘ The Wild Olive’ first.”— New Orleans P ia 

“From the opening chapter it seizes the reader’s attention, and this grip 
isn’t released until the last word is said.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 

““An even better success, and better deserved, is attending ‘The Wild 
Olive,’ .. . for the new book is, in its workmanship, a remarkable advance 
upon ‘the other.”—New York Times. 


Splendidly Mustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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> PRICE 


It had been Mark Twain’s 
ambition to have his books 
in every American Home, 
and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which 
brings about this remark- 
able situation—for the first 
time in the history of pub- 
lishing, copyrighted books 
are sold at the price of 

















non-copyrighted books. 














OW for the first time you may get a com- 
plete set of all Mark Twain's writings at 
just exactly one-half the price they have ever 
been sold before. This is a new edition, just as 
complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 


way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works--- 
29 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s 
works breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal 
youth; they are new books; to own them is 
always to have new books, a fountain of youth. 
They never age, because humor, kindliness, and 
truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface to this 
edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author from _photo- 
graphs and paintings taken at periods when the 
different books were in process of writing. This 





edition includes his later collected writings, such 
as Eve's Diary, etc., ete. 


There are beautiful pictures by such 
artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
BEARD, DIELMAN, SMEDLEY, THUL- 
STRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monp, 
MERRILL, OPPER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


Please send me for exami 
nation, carriage free, a set 
of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 


volumes, cloth binding. It is 


The binding is a splendid dark- understood that I may retain the 

™ " < set for five days, and at the expi 

red vellum cloth, with title labels ration of that time, if I do not care 
- ante for the books, I will return them at 

stamped in gold. The books are your expense, If I keep the books, I 
” will remit $2.00 a month until the full 


printed on white antique wove 


price, $25.00, has been paid 
. ° Bil 
paper, especially made for this 


edition. 


Signature 


Each volume is of gen- 
erous size and bulk, J 
5x7% inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers, New York 
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— The New Fiction 





‘ HARPER & BROTHERS :: 





By Gilbert Parker 
CUMNER’S SON 


and Other South Sea Folk 


This new book by Gilbert Parker is a collection of short stories mostly 
set in the islands of the South Sea under British dominion. The back- 
ground is, therefore, very different from the Canadian background in 
“Northern Lights,” but the stories show the same dramatic impulse, 
the same keen sense of the tragedy and comedy of human lives—char- 
acteristic Parker stories. All have the indescribable atmosphere of a 
tropic land, and the broad spirit of humanity that is born whenever the 
savage and the civilized are found living their lives side by side. To 
many a reader these stories will come as a surprise, Sir Gilbert Parker 
having been identified in fiction with the romance of the North rather 
than of the South. Many of them are love stories, with the unusual 
motives and setting of the tropics. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


DIXIE HART g 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of ‘‘Gilbert Neal,’’ ‘‘Mam’ Linda,’’ etc. 
This new novel is in the vein of 

the author’s earlier work. It has an 

exciting plot, Mr. Harben’s char- 

acteristic humor, and a strong sym- 

pathetic appeal. Above all, the story 

has that delightful Georgian atmos- 

phere which no one can imitate. The 

hero is a good-natured, shrewd young 

fellow, who “‘keeps store” in a little 

Georgia village. He has just married 

the woman whom he has always 

loved, after the supposed death of her 

first husband. Next door lives Dixie Hart, an attractive young girl who 
does a man’s work in trying to support herself and her widowed mother. 
Unconsciously the two fall in love. This is the real beginning of the story. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER MAIN- 
TRAVELLED ROADS 


By Hamlin Garland 


Many readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never wrote 
anything better than ‘‘ Main-Travelled Roads,” to which book ‘‘ Other 
Main-Travelled Roads” is designed as a companion volume. On this 
very point the author wishes it clearly understood that ‘Other Main- 
Travelled Roads” is not a collection of new stories, but a grouping to- 
gether of those stories (some from “Wayside Courtships,” and others 
not before published) which were written at the same time and under 
the same impulse. Taken together, they represent a complete period 
of the author’s work, now closed, which did more than anything else to 
make Hamlin Garland the prime literary historian of America’s dis- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


PAN’S MOUNTAIN 


By Amelie Rives 
A story of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet 
and a girl wholly pagan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other wood- 
land deities—live out to an unforgettable ending their great drama of 
love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. The girl is the incarnation of 
life and joy, of love and sorrow. Only the author of “The Quick or the 
Dead ?” could have written this story, and it is in every way worthy of her. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.59 


MARY CARY 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


“And we like her, really like her, and we like the little love story she 
watches and of which she tells us.” —Buffalo Express. “‘Let’s be glad 
for books like ‘Mary Cary.’ It isn’t so much what Mary Cary does, 
however, as what she is, bless her! that warms the cockles of the chilliest, 
most snugly corseted heart.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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BAZAR 


HE name is self-explan- 
atory. Hit-or-miss 
braiding—to braid at 
random without pat- 
tern, forming curves 
and curlicues, no two 
alike, working back 
and forth, up = and 
down and “every 
which way,” just filling the required space. 

Given dainty materials, despite one’s 
first thought to the contrary, very at- 
tractive effects may- be obtained by hit- 
or-miss braiding and embroidery. In fact, 
some of the imported hats and gowns show 
great elaboration of this work with 
charming results. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a_ band of 
heavy silk net, braided hit-or-miss with 
gold soutache. The edges of the band are 
finished with buttonhole-stitching, a long 
and a short stitch being used alternately. 
Gun-metal and silver soutache also work 
up very effectively in this manner, and 
are a little more subdued in tone than 
the gold. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a collar of 












































A BRAIDED TRIMMING 


black filet net, braided hit-or-miss with 
very fine silk soutache. ‘The edges of the 
collar are turned under and finished with 


SIMPLE CHAIN-STITCH WORK 


ness of effect is very desirable. Ordinari! 
with sheer materials it is quite a prol 
lem to keep the neck line from bein: 
clearly, obtrusively, and crudely defined 

Illustration No. 4 shows an attractiy 
yoke and collar of the round-mesh net 
embroidered in rather severe but none thi 
less effective lines. The long chain-stit: 
in this case has been used... Here, also, th 
collar and the yoke appear to be in on 
piece, due to careful joining of the net in 
the first place and to the line of long 
chain-stitches which outline the neck edge 

Illustration No. 5 shows the long anid 
short huttonhole stitching, with position 
of the needle; the long chain-stiteh in all 
its simplicity; a blunt tape-needle; and 
the short round chain-stitch as it is made 


























A COLLAR WITH SOUTACHE BRAIDING 


a single strand border of soutache, follow- 
This should 
be worn with a plain net yoke, or the yoke 


ing the curves of the collar. 


could be ornamented with braid to mateh 
the collar. 

Illustration No. 3 consists of a charm- 
ing collar and small curved yoke of round- 
mesh net, embroidered hit-or-miss with 
rope-silk, using the small round = chain- 
stitch. Lhis collar and narrow yoke ap 
propriately join the tucker of the gown 
—a style more in vogue this season than 
the deep yoke of lace or net. 

In this instance the collar and the yoke 
have been joined invisibly at the neck by 
overlapping thé two edges just enough to 
be secure. 

The hit-or-miss design is worked from 
the top edge of the collar to the lower 
edge of the yoke and back again, always 
up and down. When finished, the collar 
and the yoke appear as a complete piece 
of work rather than as a separate collar 


with a separate yoke attached. This one- 


























CHAIN-STITCH IN A HIT-OR-MISS PATTERN 


A few working suggestions may not be 
amiss. When embroidering on net, use a 
blunt needle. ‘Tie each fresh needleful ot 


























THE SIMPLE STITCHES USED 


silk to the end of the previous needleful 
using the secure square knot. When braid 
ing and embroidering on net, baste the 
net on to a paper background. This helps 
to keep the work from puckering. Als 
remember to embroider very loosely, as th 
net draws almost before one is aware of it 

A small round yoke (Dutch neck minus 
a collar), if developed in white silk net 
embroidered with white  rope-silk 01 
braided with white silk soutache, woul 
be a very effective finish for a white eve 
ning gown. 

Many times it is difficult to proecur 
fancy net to match certain shades, whil 
plain net can almost invariably be found 
When combined with braid or embroider 
of the same shade, the result cannot fai 
There is a tendency this sea 
son to combine two or three shades of the 
same color, slighthy.dighter or«darker. than 
the gown and yoke. 


to be good. 
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A COMPLETE MAMMOTH STAMPING 
OUTFIT AND THE HOUSEWIFE FOR 
FOURTEEN MONTHS FOR ONLY 65 CENTS 


This is the most liberal Fancy Work Offer Ever Made! 


\ JITH The Housewife for Fourteen | 


months, we will give you The New 
















Mammoth Stamping Outfit for only Sixty- — - ir tidies 
ets, c., rir 
five cents. It comprises Six a ge, single aa actink oe eaen et — 
sheets 14x 21 inches and Two double sheets > x 8 inches 
21 X 28 inches—fifty-eight exquisite new and i i a ate " 
original designs and two complete - ly Leaf desis 
Sets of Alphabets, all on strong, pie gee . ace 
white, Linen Bond Paper. These Scallop border design, with corner for 
Patterns can be used as ' “ vine) Lar se Daisy center, sire 
often as desired. In ad- Doily t 
dition to the eight sheets Stone Do il “ey 
of patterns, we include 4, Ornamental desi or insertion of initials for pillos 
one seven-inch Embroid- ’ case or towels. ies 
. : . Ty » Stick 7 td ea) arnation d sign 5 inches high. : : 
Shirtwaist Design ery Hoop, one tick of Y iv yelet desig n for slippers Dressing Sack Design 
stamping compound Holl branch 
F Baby ting of ac ape, Bib and Cap, all 





with Stamping pad and full directions for use, six Skeins of 
Imported =mbroidery Cotton, one Bone Stiletto for eyelet : 
work, and a copy of the Most Complete Book of Embroidery ae , mR... 
Stitches published, in which is illustrated and explained 

every kind of stitch used by beginners as well as those used > 


by experts in Fancy Work and E mbroidery. 


g tfit, 
tg r : - for eyelet. embroider 


me not design fo Petticoat border, 2 incl 








ane not designs for hemstitched doilic t arf 
Set, consisting of Front, Collar and Cuffs f Wallachian or outline 





consisting of 58 Designs, Two Aly het t pin Compound, 
ne, Six Skeins D, MC. Cotton Stilett and the Book 
in a large envelupe and is sent postpaid 


To introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to a large circle of New Readers, 
we will send the Complete New Mammoth Stamping Outfit described 
above and THE HOUSEWIFE from November, 1910, to December, 
1911, inclusive (Fourteen months), for only Sixty-five cents. 





The Housewife is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine, con- 
taining many good, wholesome serial and short stories and helpful articles 









is the most complete Outfit we have of unquestioned merit presented in an interestingly instructive manner. 
of j st of whict is x 
off a singh D -y- carer — — Cc ; It is the largest and best magazine for women published at 
lesign for a Sofa Pillow or Lambreauin centerpiece a popular price, and has been recognized as the foremost == 
lesign for babv's coats Design P : | 
athe for edeatiached ed ibroidery Woman's Household Magazine by hundreds of thousand 





Fle ur a cage sign for comeis. 
Wild Rose design 3x 8 inches for "Box 10 
ily 12x 12 inches for silk 


| of readers throughout the land for the last twenty-six year 
Among the most valuable and interesting departments are 





ranc} : ; : | 
Branch n of Cherries New Fashions, Social Circle, Cooking Class, Needlework, Edito | 
A or sailor suit : 7 = " .? | 
lee siemens at Weeks. Ciliar ant Calle: te rial Outlook, Lessons in Economy, Mother's Realm, Household | 
eyelet. embroidery elps. Talks on Health. 
Design for corset cover or chemise to be embroidered in H I s, Talks 





evelet wo 


Daisy design 


} ee L 
i ir F i . on " ve entanes en P | Mune Thi Pargne 
 ceneptaneyat ye ema Remember, we will send THE HOUSEWIFE from Novem —_ 
“pees — ber, 1910, to December, 1911, inclusive, and the Complete New | 
wat design j 





; Carnation border 12 in. wide Mammoth Stamping Outfit, for only 65 cents. You will surely - k 
Piano Cover Design tet ic + Piva teen Me , : Embroidery Boo 
’ ce a, eee ee eee. be delighted with THE HOUSEWIFE. Everything that goe 
ten a Aa gt oot ous om +"? oe into THE HOUSEWIFE is fit to read. Satisfaction is guaranteed or money will 
> nen Sig 10 Ss Z ‘ Ss - 
Scallop border and corner border design fof drawers. ! be refunded. Remit by P. O. Order, by Registered Letter, or in Stamps 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE HOUSEWIFE, 56 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., P. O. BOX 1198 














35 Cents a Copy HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK $4.00 a Year 


i HARPER’S MAGAZINE _ 3% 








MAGAZINE that can hold the first place among all the magazines of the world for more than sixty years, and hold it to-day more firmly 
and securely than ever before, is an institution worthy of every one’s consideration. Only one magazine in the world answers this 
description—HarpeEr’s MONTHLY MAGAzINE—established in 1850, and to-day more successful, both in quality and circulation, than ever 

before in its history. It is a record to be proud of, and it is only the approva! of our readers which has made this continuous growth possible. 

Quality and interestingness are the characteristics which have given HARPER’s MAGAZINE so strong a hold on the affections of its readers 

and have made for it so important a position in the literary world that the great novelists, men of science, explorers, historians, travellers, 
critics, statesmen, and men of affairs come to it first with their writings. It is not possible for a great magazine like Harper's to present in 
advance any complete list of its notable features for the new year. To do so would be to limit its elasticity and breadth of scope and would 
rob the best things of the charm of novelty. But a few important things already scheduled for publication may properly be mentioned. 


Margaret Deland’s New Novel **The Iron Woman” The Last Thing that Mark Twain Wrote 

This is a story which has in it the true qualities of greatness. It does The last thing that Mark Twain wrote—a strangely touching and 
not represent the work of a few months, but of years. Mrs. Deland has beautiful tribute to his daughter Jean, will be published in Harprr’s 
been almost constantly at work on it since the completion of that re- MaGazine. It was written as the final chapter in his autobiography, and 
markable novel “ The Awakening of Helena Richie,’’ which was published was completed only a short time before his death. The MaGazine will 
in Harper’s MAGAZINE more than five years ago. The result has justi- also have the privilege of publishing a number of stories by Mr. Clemens 
fied the work. This remarkable serial begins in the November number some of them marvellously fantastic creations of his inimitable fancy 


and will run through almost an entire year. AR 1 Expl Ind h 
, oya xplorer in Indo-China 
He Talked With nr pager The Duc de Montpensier is a nobleman who has already made for him- 
self a reputation as a traveller and a mighty hunter. Tle has just started 
on a journey by automobile across the wilds of Indo-China. The Duke 


There has just been discovered in England a manusc ‘ript of astonishing 
historical importance—a verbatim report of an interview with } Napoleon 
at Elba. This manuscript has remained unpublished in the hands of an himself will write the story of his adventures and discoveries. Manv other 
English family, and will shortly be published in Harper’s Macazine. famous travellers and explorers will write of their adventures in other 
No such remarkable human document has appeared in years. little-known corners of the earth. 


An Unexplored Corner of the World 

There remain to-day only a few corners of the world which have with- 
stood the daring of adventurous spirits and remain terra incognita to the 
civilized world. The most span of these is the Arabian Desert. It 
is peopled with warlike tribes, who have steadily Bs sisted all attempts 
of foreigners to penetrate this region of mystery. W. Bury the well- 
known English traveller and writer, is making the oan alone for Har- The World of Science and Medicine 
PER’s and, ‘like Sir Richard Burton, disguised at a native. The true story 
of his adventures wiil be more fascinating than any romance. 


History, Letters, and Literary Reminiscences 
The outlook in these fields is peculiarly attractive—some new chapters 
in history, several groups of hitherto unpublished correspondence of two 
of the greatest [English men of letters, and many important groups of 
literary reminiscences will be among the leading features. 


This is the age of science. Every day discoveries are being made which 
change the whole course of our industrial life. This is a field which Har- 
Some Recollections of a Confederate Officer PER'S MAGAZINE has made its own. Because it has published only au- 
Major A. R. H. Ranson, formerly of the Confederate Artill ‘Il thoritative scientific articles from the highest sources, the great men of 
a) ‘i Seamer x at cieicirigass nk Sat ae Mc ical science and savans of the world are willing and ready to write for Har- 
tribute some recollections of a most unusual sort. Among them is a pen pER’s. No other non-technical magazine has so high a stangling 
portrait of General Robert E. Lee. on whose staff he served and whom ripeness ; es ‘ ow ; 


he had known from boyhood. Short Stories 
The Work of Making Men The short stories of HArpER’s MaGAzINE are justly famous both in 
Norman Duncan, whose article on Doctor Grenfell in HARprr’s Maca- this country and England. Harper’s publishes more and better short 
ZINE first attracted attention to his magnificent work, has discovered two stories than any other i!lustrated magazine in the world. There will be 
other men who are doing an equally important work for their fellow-men at least seven complete short stories in every number. Practically every 
in other fields. The first of his articles will appear soon. American and English writer of note will be represented. : . 
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